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SIXTH  AVENUE  TO  PROSPECT  PARK  WEST 


SIXTH  AVENUE 


Coming  east  alone  Flatbush  Avenue  and  turning  south  into  Sixth  Avenue,  one 
is  immediately  struck  by  the  homogeneous  quality  of  this  street.     It  still  embodies, 
today,  the  distinction  that  Brooklyn  had,  in  the  19th  century,  as  a  city  of  homes 
and  churches .    The  vista  along  the  avenue  between  Sterling  Place  and  Union  Street 
has  an  understated  regularity  dramatically  accented  by  the  spires  of  two  churches  , 
St.  Augustine's  at  Sterling  Place  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  At  Carroll  Street,  both  of 
which  are  just  outside  the  Historic  District.    There  is  virtually  no  change  in 
elevation  in  the  part  of  the  avenue  included  in  the  district:  block  after  block 
displays  a  handsome  uniform  roof  line,  which  unites  the    relatively  short  block- 
fronts  into  a  single  composition  with  occasional  special  treatments,  such  as  man- 
sard roofs  for  the  corner  houses.    Although  Sixth  Avenue  is  only  now  beginning  to 
recover  from  a  long  period  of  decline,  during  which  houses    were  converted  into 
multiple  dwellings,  most  of  the  exterior  detail,  including  the  mansard  roofs  and 
cornices,  remains  remarkably  intact. 


SIXTH  AVENUE  Between  Sterling  Place  &  St.  John's  Place 
EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  135-153) 


This  blockfront  of  ten  three-story  brownstone  houses  between  Sterling  Place  and 
St.  John's  Place  is  among  Park  Slope's  earliest,  erected  between  1869    and  1871 
in  the  late  Italianate  style.    Development  began  at  the  northern  end  in  1869-70, 
when  Daniel  M.  Wells,  a  builder  and  real  estate  investor,     erected  Hos.  135-1^3, 
and  was  completed  by  builder  James  H.  Scribner  with  Nos.  IU5-I53  in  1870-71. 
Scribner  was  a  brother  of  Charles  S.  Scribner,  who  had  built  Nos.  8-l6  Seventh 
Avenue  a  decade  earlier.      Many  of  these  flush-fronted  houses  have  retained  their 
original  details,  stoops  and  rusticated  basements.     The  original  wooden  roof 
cornice  has  been  preserved  intact  along  the  entire  blockfront.    No.  lU7  is  prac- 
tically untouched,  and  shows  what  the  others  were  like  originally.    A.bove  the 
windows  are  prominent  stone  cornice  slabs  supported  on  brackets.    The  consoles 
supporting  the  triangular  doorway  pediment  have  carved  acanthus  decoration.  Ex- 
pressive of  the  substantial  quality  of  these  houses  are  the  balustered  hand- 
railings  and  newels  at  the  stoop.    The  brick  sides  of  the  end  houses  have  the 
broad  low,  end  gables  with  central  arched  windows,  so  typical  of  this  area. 


WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  128-1U6) 


Nos.  128-1U6  is  a  complete  blockfront  of  houses  built  in  I876  for  the  neigh- 
borhood owner -builder ,  John  Gordon.    They  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect 
M.  J.  r.orrill.      Mansard  roofed  houses  at  the  ends  of  the  block  emphasize  the 
Victorian  verticality  of  these  brownstone  rowhouses.    Three  stories  in  height,  set 
above  high  basements,  the  entrance  doorways  are  approached  by  steep  stoops,  many 
of  which  retain  their  original    cast  iron  balustered  handrailings .     Yard  railings 
and  gates  enclose  most  of  the  front  yards.    These  houses  present  excellent  examples 
of  the  neo  Grec  style,    best  seen  at  No.  132  which  has  a  mansard  roof  above  its 
roof  cornice.    Full  height  two-sided  bays  contrast  with  the  flush-fronted  houses 
across  the  street.    A  bracketed  roof  cornice,  which  reflects  the  profiles  of  the 
bays,  enlivens  the  skyline.    The  brick  side  walls  of  the  end  houses  of  this  row 
have  two-story  bay  windows ,  constructed  of  wood . 
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SIXTH  AVENUE  Between  St.  John's  Place  &  Lincoln  Place 
EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  155-1751 


Nos.     155-163.     The  corner  house  at  St.  John's  Place    No.     155,  is 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  row  due  to  its  mansard  roof.     It  is  part  of  a 
row  of  five  similar  three-story  brownstones  with  high  basements.  Erected 
in  1884  by  builder  John  Monas,  they  are  of  a  tyoe  characteristic  of  the 
north  portion  of  Park  Slope,  with  brownstone  fronts  and  two-sided  bays 
running  the  full  three-story  height  above  high  basements.     On  all  five 
houses,  the  incised  neo-Grec  decoration  and  the  bracketed  roof  cornice 
dramatically  accent  their  angularity.     Framing  the  doorway  are  balustraded 
balconies  resting  on  deeD  brackets  and  embellished  with  urns.     The  corner 
house,  with  mansard  roof  and  pedimented  dormer  windows,  reoeats  the  angu- 
lar profile  of  the  main  cornice  line  at  higher  level    providing  an 
effective  emphasis  at  the  corner.     The  end  wall,    on  St.  John's  Place, 
is  almost  entirely  of  red  brick,  virtually  uninterrupted  except  for  a 
three-sided  bay  window  at  the  center  which  is  topped  with  a  prominent 
cornice  above  the  third  floor,  identical  to  the  roof  cornice. 

Nos.     165  and  167,  the  remaining  two  houses  on  the  block,  were 
completed  in  187U  by  Henry  Samuel,  builder,  and  are  related  to  the 
adjoining  later  houses  by  a  uniform  roof  cornice  line.     The  houses  are 
enclosed  by  handsome  iron  yard  railings  with  gates.     High  stoops  w'th 
balustered  hand  railings  and  heavy  newel  posts,  lead  up  to  the  front  doors. 
These  three-story  brownstones  have  flush  fronts,  rusticated  basements 
and  typically  late  Italianate  detail:     prominent  cornices  over  segmental- 
arched  window  heads  and  strongly  modeled  arched  pediments  over  deeply 
recessed  round-arched  doorways.     The  fine  detail  of  the  doorway  of  No. 
165  has  been  retained  including  the  high  original  doors,  now  partially 
glazed. 

The  Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church    at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Place  is 
Victorian  Gothic  in  inspiration  and  is  executed  in  red  face  brick  with 
horizontal  stone  band  courses.     Tt  was  designed  by  Laurence  B.  Valk.  a 
New  York  architect     in  1890.     The  massing  of  the  main  tower  --  the 
steeple  was  lost  in  the  hurricane  of  1938  --  the  small  polygonal  turret 
engaged  to  the  tower  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  front,  and  the  cupola  over  the 
crossing  are  picturesque  features  which  contrast  with  the  flatness  and 
austerity  of  the  similar  gabled  walls  facing  the  Avenue  and  the  Street. 
Horizontal  bands  of  sandstone,  perfectly  flush  with  the  brickwork,  serve 
as  sills  or  impost  blocks  for  the  arches  of  the  windows.     The  window 
jambs  abut  the  brickwork.     Buttros^ps  with  stepped  shoulders  of  sandstone 
are  interesting  components  of  the  construction.     Ornament  embellishes 
the  stone  arches  over  the  doors  and  the  corbels  of  the  main  gables. 


WEST  SIDE     (Nos.  140-168) 


This  blockfront,  unlike  most  others  in  the  area,  was  develooed  from 
south  to  north  and  shows  an  interesting  contrast  between  late  Italianate 
and  neo-Grec  styles. 

Nos.     148-160.     Neighborhood  builder  John  Gordon  and  his  wife 
Isabella,  developed  this  row  of  seven  in  two  stages-     Nos.     148-154  were 
built  in  1875  and  Nos.  158  and  160  in  1880.     The  houses  are  very  similar 
to  his  row  of  about  the  same  period  at  Nos.     128-146,   in  the  block  to  the 
north  between  Sterling  Place  and  St.  John's  Place    designee  by  M.  J. 
Morrill.     Both  Morrill  and  John  Dixon,  the  architect  associated  with 
Nos.     1 1!8-160,  made  use  of  the  "French  roof"  or  mansard  to  give  emphasis 
to  corner  buildings.     Both  architects  worked  in  the  neo-Grec  style,  which 
continued  to  dominate  builder-constructed  houses  in  Park  Slope  well  into 
the  1880s.     No.   152  retains  most  of  the  original  decorative  elements  and 
at  No.   156  the  handsome  original  doors  can  still  be  seen.     A  notable 
feature  is  the  round-arched  ,  two-story  >^ay  on  the  brick  end  wall  on  St. 
John's  Place     similar  to  the  two-story  bay  on  the  end  wall  across  the 
street    at  No.     146.     Nos.  158  and  160    although  built  f^'ve  years  later 
than  the  other  houses  of  the  row,  are  essentially  similar  to  them 
differing  only  in  minor  respects.     The  rectilinear  detail  displayed  here 
is  typical  of  Dixon's    (cont'd  next  pa-re) 
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SIXTH  AVENUE      Tetwcen  St.  John's  Tlace  G  Lincoln  Place 

work  in  the  neo-Grec  style  elsewhere  in  the  District,  as  are  the  billet  moldings 
which  appear  at  the  heals  of  all  the  windows. 

Nos.  162-16"  were  the  first  houses  to  po  up  on  this  blockfront.  No. 
163,  the  residence  of  Abraham  Knox,  a  cooler,  was  erected  first,  in  1"69; 
Nos.  162-166  were  built  for  him  in  1C62.    They  are  in  the  late  Italianate  style 
so  popular  on  Sixth  Avenue  at  that  time.    These  flush-fronted  brownst~nes  ~r^viJ.e 
a  contrast  to  their  more  animated  neighbors  to  the  north,  with  their  full- 
heicht,  two-sided  masonry  bays  and  jagged  rooflines.    No.  162  most  nearly  retains 
all  its  original  features:     the  boldly  pediraente-1  J.oorway  and  window  lintels 
on  carved  corbel  brackets  arc  noteworthy.  The  comer  house,  No.  16C,  where 
Abraham  Knox  lived,  still  displays  its  cast  iron  balustered  nan 'railings ,  c^m-^lete 
with  newels,  and  yard  railings  which  continue  around  to  the  Lincoln  Tlace  si.le. 
Here,  its  brick  end  wall  has  the  typical  low  aable  with  central  arched  window 
and  wood  bay  windows  at  the  oarl^r  floor  with  carved  cornice  brackets. 


SIXTH  AVENUE  Between  Lincoln  Place  5  Berkeley  Tlace 
EAST  SIDE  (Ncs.  175-101) 


Nos.  175-133  provide  the  only  examples  of  the  Tvomanesoue  Revival  style  on 
Sixth  Avenue  within  the  District.    They  were  built  for  James  A.  Hills  in  1G09 
and  were  designed  by  nrooklyn  architect  F.  r.  Lanast~n.    Langston  also  w^rke 1 
in  the  Stuyvesant  Heights  area.    Stylistically  they  are  similar  to  Nos.  96-110 
Lincoln  Tlace  around  the  corner,  designed  by  Lanoston  at  the  same  time.  Like 
the  houses  on  Lincoln  Tlace,  these  rise  fron  rnurh-faced  random  ashlar  basements 
to  the  sills  of  the  second  floor  windows.    L- shaped  stoops,  with  risers  and 
treads  defined  on  rou^h-faced  win^-walls  lead  up  to  the  double  doors  with 
carved  lintels.    Carved  ornament  also  appears  in  the  front  face  of  the  soli-1 
wing  walls  of  the  strops  at  Nos.  177,  131  and  lf*3.    No.  175  has  a  straight  stoop 
with  pipe  railings  terminating  in  fanciful  Tiffins.    Though  the  same  heirht 
and  style  as  its  neighbors,  the  corner  buil-Un^,  Nr.  175,  is  treated  differently 
fr^n  the  others.     It  has  square-headed  oocnin^s  at  the  first  floor,  whereas 
they  have  round-arched  parlor  floor  windows  and.  doorways.    Contrasts  in  col^r  of 
the  brick  comer  house  with  the  other  stone  houses  ^ivo  character  to  the  r^w. 
The  rouph-faced  window  lintels  contrast  with  the  smooth  brickwork  of  the  secon I 
and  third  stories.    Crowning  these  five  houses  are  shectmetal    roof  cornices 
with  vertical  shafts  on  corbels  separating  then.    Quoins,  in  stones  of  contrasting 
colors,  separate  and  define  the  houses. 

Nos.  135  -1C7  -1"7  J/.2-1;:;  an-'  }01 .  .  In  contrast  <t~  the  adjacent  n?manesque 
Revival  houses  are  these  five  late  Italianate  style  ^rownstones  which  complete 
this  blockfront  from  Lincoln  to  ~erkeley  Place,     ^uilt  in  1374-75  for  William 
Maguire,  of  343  DeKalb  Avenue,  they  were  designed  by  a  Hro^klyn  architect - 
builder,  George  finite.    They  are  quite  similar  tc  the  ~ther  late  Italianate 
houses  of  the  same  period  on  the  Slope.    Of  these  five  Unified  rowhouses, 
No.  1C7  best  retains  its  original  features  including  most  of  its  ironwork. 
The  stoop,  above  a  rusticate  \  basement,  leads  to  a  pedimented  doorway  with 
elaborately  carved  console  brackets.    Unifyin-  the  five  houses  are  the  roof 
cornices  with  Classical  moldings,  dentils  and  console  brackets.    The  corner 
house,  No.  191,  has  two  oriels  supported  on  carveJ  brackets  on  the  Terkcley 
Tlace  siJe. 


WEST  SIDE 


(The  entire  Mockfront  between  Lincoln  "lace  and  Berkeley  "loco  on  Sixth 
\venue  is  ~utsi-J.e  the  Historic  District.     It  is  the  site  of  T.S.  No.  2"2, 
the  Park  Slope  School) . 
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SIXTH  AVENUE  Between  Berkeley  Place  and  Union  Street 


EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  193-199) 

Nos.  193 -195-19SA-197.    These  four  brownstone  houses,  built  between  1872 
and  1C73  for  Abel  F.  Goodnow  were  the  ^irst  houses  built  on  this  blockfront,  and 
are  typically  late  Italianate  in  design.    Nos.  195A  and  197  preserve  characteristic 
decorative  features-    rusticated  basements,  pedimented  doorways,  parlor  flo^r 
window  lintels  supported  on  carved  console  brackets  and  winJ.^wsills  at  the 
upper  stories  resting  on  snail  corbel  blccks.    The  ironwrk  which  once  "raced 
all  these  houses  remains  intact  at  the  stoop  an^  yard  railings  *f  Mo.  ITS.  ""he 
houses  are  crowned  by  dentil led  roof  cornices  with  console  brackets.    No.  195  was 
the'  home  of  Thomas  Green,  a  prolific  builder  ass^ciatied  with  the  early  development 
of  Park  Slope,  who  may  also  have  erected  this  row. 

No.  199.    This  mid-block  brownstone  of  1886-37,  is  one  of  a  row  of  three 
neo-Grec  houses,  of  which  Nos.  201    and  201A  are  outside  the  Historic  District, 
and  reflects  the  change  in  architectural  fashion  of  the  following  decade.  The 
angularity  of  the  full-height,  two-sided  bay  is  echoed  in  the  roof  cornice, 
which  contrasts  in  heigh*  and  profile  with  those  of  the  earlier,  f lush-fronted 
houses  of  the  rest  of  the  bl^ckfr^nt.    Nos.  199-201.'.  were  luilt  hy  the  heirs  of 
TVnos  ckelly,  a  builder.    A  notable  feature  of  No.  199,  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  row  at  Nos.  155-163  Sixth  Avenue  nearby,  is  the  lrw  ualustrade  above  the 
entrance  doorway. 


"/EST  SIDE  (130-192A) 


The  five  houses  from  the  corner  of  Derkeley  Place  to  the  middle  of  the 
Mock  were  built  as  part  of  a  row  of  six  (including  No.  194)  by  owner-buil  *.er 
Thomas  Fagen  of  262  Grand  Avenue,  Crooklyn.    The  designs  were  furnished  by 
Brooklyn  architect  Robert  Dixon  in  1377.    These  dignified  flush-fronted  brown- 
stones  have  two  wide  openings  oer  story  in  their  narrow  sixteen  foot  widths. 
Although  the  overall  feeling  of  the  row  is  late  Italianate,  neo-Grec  details 
are  evident  in  the  consoles  supporting  the  triangular  pediments  over  the  doorways 
and  in  the  triangular  corbel  stones  under  the  windowsills.    The  basement  walls  are 
decorated  by  horizontal  banding  with  vertical  flutin^.    The  comer  house  has  a 
charming  wood  bay  window  carried  on  carved  brackets  at  the  parlor  ^loor  nn  the 
Derkeley  Place  side.    This  brick  end  wall  has  two  tiers  of  blind  windows  sym- 
metrically placed  at  the  ends. 

(The  houses  on  the  south  half  of  the  blockfront  toward  Union  Street,  on 
both  the  east  and  west  si!es  of  Sixth  Avenue,  are  outside  the  Historic  District  ) 


*  *  * 


SEVENTH  AVENUE 


The  four  t locks  within  the  Historic  District,  at  the  north  end  of  Seventh 
Avenue  between  Park  Place  and  Union  Street,  orovide  a  dignified  appearance  and 
an  interesting  cross-section  of  architectural  styles  of  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  century,     Beginning  with  row  houses  built  in  1C61  in  the  popular 
Italianate  style,  residences  built  in  the  decades  which  fallowed  nresent  fine 
examples  of  the  neo-Grec,  Victorian  Gothic,  French  Second  Empire,  Queen  Anne  an^ 
Romanesque  Revival  stylos. 

This  section  of  Seventh  Avenue  still  retains  its  original  residential 
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SEVENTH  AVENUE 


character  with  only  minor  commercial  incursions,  in  contrast  to  the  aspect  of  the 
avenue  at  its  north  end  and  below  Derkeley  Place  to  the  south.    The  transition 
from  residential  to  commercial  architecture,  which  followed  the  economic  upturn 
of  the  late  1070s,  begins  just  above  Derkeley  Tlace  and  extends  southward. 
Trior  to  that  time,  the  process  of  residential  development  had  been  quite  similar 
to  that  of  Sixth  Avenue.    During  the  1330s,  while  handsome  residential  and 
religious  structures  were  still  being  built  at  the  northern  end  of  the  avenue, 
the  tendency  was  to  more  modest  apartment  houses  and  commercial  construction 
at  the  south  end. 


SEVENTH  AVENUE    Between  Park  Place  $  Sterling  Place 


EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  13-19) 

(The  northern  half  of  this  blockfront  is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  13-19,  a  row  of  three-story  neo-Grec  houses,  was  built  in  1382  by 
owner-builder  William  Gubbins,  according  to  the  designs  of  Brooklyn  architect 
Thomas  F.  Houghton,  who  also  worked  in  Stuyvesant  Heights.    Full  height,  two- 
sided  bays  produce  an  undulant  rhythm  at  the  line  of  the  bracketed  cornices. 
These  houses  are  all  approached  by  high  stoops  which  lead  up  to  segmental -arched 
doorways.    The  cornice  slabs  at  three  of  these  houses  retain  their  handsome 
original  iron  crestings  above  the  doorways.    The  border  of  pain  leaves  in  the 
cornice  above  the  parlor  floor  windows  is  especially  attractive  and  is  distantly 
related  to  the  Egyptian  cavetto  molding. 


farEST  SIDE  (Nos.  8-22) 


Nos.  0-16  Seventh  Avenue,  a  row  of  five  houses  erected  in  1360,  arc  the 
earliest  in  the  District.    The  five  lots  were  bought  from  the  Edmund  K.  Dussin'- 
estate  in  January  1C60  by  the  builder-developer  Charles  S.  Scribner,  of  300 
Dean  Street  in  the  Doerum  Hill  section.    These  modest  houses* are  three  stories  in 
height  over  a  high  basement  and  are  constructed  of  brick  over\rusticate J  stone 
basements.    They  are  basically  Italianate,  as  may  be  seen  in  tfte  bracketed 
roof  cornices  and  the  arched  stoop  and  yard  railings  at  Nos.  10  and  12.  No. 
12  also  retains  the  bracket-supported  stone  slabs  beneath  the  long,  well-propor- 
tioned parlor  floor  windows.    The  house  at  the  comer  of  Park  Place  (No.  8) 
had  a  greenhouse  added  in  1398,  at  the  rear  of  the  lot,  when  it  became  the 
residence  and  store  of  florist,  William  H.  Foddy.    The  greenhouse  was  demolished 
in  1923  to  make  way  for  the  present  addition.    The  addition  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  difference  between  the  windows  at  the  rear  of  the  building  and  those 
at  the  front.    The  brick  lintels  echo  the  Italianate  style  of  the  brownst^ne 
originals,  which  are  typically  Italianate  with  shouldered  segmental  arches  and 
cap  moldings.    Although  all  the  houses  have  been  altered  in  varying  degrees, 
the  row  retains  a  sense  of  harmonious  unity. 

Nos.  18-22.    The  houses  in  the  southern  half  of  this  blockfront  were  not 
built  until  almost  twenty  years  after  those  to  the  north,  a  difference  which 
is  immediately  apparent  in  their  greater  height.    This  r-w  of  i°79  originally 
c-nsiste-'.  of  five  similar  houses:    No.  24  was  demolished  in  December  19r0  as 
the  result  of  a  plane  crash  which  also  destoyed  the  Pillar  of  Fire  Church  tc 
the  west  of  it,  later  replaced  by  a  one-st°ry  funeral  home. 

The  original  appearance  of  the  row  can  best  be  judged  by  No.  10  which  still 
retains  its  stoop,  doorway,  handsome  roof  cornice,  and  neo-Grec  details.  An 
unusual  round-arched  doorway,  of  crisp  and  elaborate  design,  is  cappe:  by  a  central 
console  with  cornice  slab  supported  on  highly  stylized,  vertical,  neo-Grec  con- 
soles.   This  slab  serves  as  a  support  for  the  two-sided  oriel  window  above  it 
that  was  orcbably  an  addition,  to  the  Louse.    Similar  to  the  furniture  dec-ration 
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SEVENTH  AVENUE  Between  Park  Place  &  Sterling  Place 

of  the  period  are  the  decorative  panels  beneath  each  parlor  floor  window  and  the 
brackets  which  support  the  windowsills.    These  brackets,  which  end  in  teardrop 
forms ,  recall  the  pendants  often  seen  on  Victorian  furniture . 

SEVENTH  AVENUE  Between  Sterling  Place  &  St.  John's  Place 

EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  21-35) 


The  east  side  of  this  block  presents  a  picturesque  appearance.    At  the  north 
end,  four  brick  and  brownstone  houses  with  a  multiplicity  of  peaked  dormers  accord 
well  with  the  lighter  colored  brownstone  church  to  the  south,  with  the  finials  of 
its  tower  silhouetted  against  the  sky.    On  the  west  side  of  the  avenue  more  con- 
ventional rows  of  rowhouses  and  another  brownstone  church  with  high  corner  tower 
occupy  the  blockfront. 

Nos.  21-27  Seventh  Avenue,  an  exceptionally  handsome  row  of  four  Romanesque 
Revival  residences,  were  erected  for  Charles  *>ied  in  1887  according  to  designs  by 
architect  Laurence  B.  Valk  of  New  York,  who  had  designed  the  Sixth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Place,  nearby.    The  house  at  the  corner  of  Sterling 
Place  (No.  21  Seventh  Avenue)  was  well  known  as  the  Lillian  Ward  mansion,  as  it 
was  at  one  time  the  home  of  that  famous  singer.    Dr.  Heber  H.  Ward  built  a  garage 
in  1925.    The  Ward  mansion  and  the  three  houses  to  the  south  (Nos.  23,  25,  and  27)  • 
were  all  built  in  the  same  architectural  style,  utilizing  the  same  materials.  This 
gives  the  row  a  remarkable    unity  of  effect,  despite  the  diversity  of  its  detail. 
In  designing  these  houses,  Valk  called  into  play  every  resource  of  the  Romanesque 
Revival  style,  including  contrasts  in  color,  details  and  materials,  making  this 
one  of  the  most  effective  rows  in  the  District.    Brick,  brownstone,  slate  and  terra 
cotta  were  all  employed  with  their  wide  range  of  warm  muted  colors.  Signalizing 
the  corner  of  the  Ward  mansion,  a  turret  with  curvilinear  peaked  roof  rests  on  a 
corbel  at  the  second  floor.    On  the  avenue  side,  set  on  ornamented  brackets  above 
a  low  basement,  there  is  a  wide  bow  window  which  serves  the  parlor  floor.  The 
entrance  on  Sterling  Place  has  a  handsome  arched  porch  with  dwarf  columns  shelter- 
ing the  beautiful  original  doorway  with  sidelights  and  transom  embellished  with 
wrought* iron  work.    An  offset  stoon  enters  the  side  of  this  porch  and  has  a  low 
stone  wing-wall  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing  terminated  by  a  rampant  mythological 
animal  figure  as  newel  post.    Just  below  the  roof,  the  influence  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style  emerges:  an  ornamental  terra  cotta  bandcourse  forms  a  frieze  and  dormer  win- 
dows of  various  sizes  and  shapes  enhance  the  picturesque  profile  of  the 

steeply  hipped  slate  roof.    A  second  floor  blind  window,  between  the  corner  turret 
and  the  entrance  porch,  displays  a  richly  ornamented  terra  cotta  panel  in  lov 
relief.    Except  for  a  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Ward  mansion  and  the  entrance 
porches  of  all  these  houses,  which  are  of  rough-faced  brownstone,  they  are  con- 
structed of  brick.    Nos.  23,  25  and  27  have  arched  porches  of  different  designs  and 
further  variety  is  achieved  in  the  design  of  their  dormer  windows  which  have  gables 
projecting  over  the  windows.     Some  of  the  gables  of  the  narrow  dormers  display  the 
r>ueen  Anne  sunburst  motif. 

No.  29.    Making  the  transition  from  the  Romanesque  Revival  row  to  the  north, 
and  the  church  to  the  south,  this  rough-faced  stone  parsonage  was  built  for  Grace 
United  (M.E.)  Church  in  1887  and  was  designed  by  the  prominent  Brooklyn  architec- 
tural firm  of  Parfitt  Brothers,  the  architects  of  the  adjoining  church.    An  inter- 
esting example  of  late  Romanesque  Revival  architecture,  this  parsonage  has  a  curve- 
ended,  two-story  bay  with  stone  mullions  and  transom  bars  at  both  floors.  The 
transoms  above  the  first  floor  windows  are  ©f  stained  glass  and  the  original  front 
door  with  its  small  square  lights  in  the  upper  half  is  still  in  place.    The  third 
floor  has  a  double  window  above  the  bay  surmounted  by  a  stone  gable  flanked  by 
ilasters  resting  on  corbels  at  either  side  of  the  window.    Echoing  the  turret  of 
he  Ward  mansion,  the  parsonage  has  a  third  floor  sheetnetal  oriel  at  its  6outh 
corner,  thus  completing  the  residential  blockfront. 
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SEVENTH  AVENUE  between  Sterlin-  Place  $  St.  J~hn's  Place 


Nos.  31-35.    The  impressive  stone  Grace  Unite-*  CM.  E.)  Church  an!  Sunday 
Schorl  dominates  the  northeast  comer  of  St.  John's  "lace  and  Sixth  Avenue. 
In  style  it  is  Victorian  Gothic,  with  vari-colorcd  stone  and  picturesque  profile. 
A  laroe  window  and  ^able,  expressive  of  the  end  of  the  nave,  faces  the  avenue. 
A  corner  tcwer  makes  the  transition  to  the  lonq  side  on  St.  John's  Place,  with 
paired  side  aisle  windows  separated  by  buttresses.    An  exceptionally  hanJsome 
liaper  patterned  terra  cotta  enframes  the  circular  windows  of  the  nave.  The 
windows  of  the  side  aisle  have  banded  columns  with  foliate  capitals.    The  Sunday 
School  building  facing  the  avenue,  to  the  left  of  the  nave,  is  very  ^icturesciue , 
with  its  qablet  flanked  by  finials.    To  the  left  o£  the  entrance  there  is  an 
interesting  squat,  pointed  arch  window,  which  has  an  inscription  in  the  depth 
of  its  terra  cotta  voussoirs.    The  church,  like  the  rectory,  was  designed  by 
Parfitt  Prothers  but  was  built  five  years  earlier,  in  . 


'VEST  SIDE  (Nos.  26-44) 


The  corner  lot  was  originally  the  site  of  No.  26,  demolished  in  1960  as 
a  result  of  the  airplane  catastrophe.    This  house  was  part  of  a  row  of  five 
dwellings  erected  in  1G73  for  Edmund  Kings land.    They  show  the  transition  from 
the  French  Second  Empire  to  the  neo-Grec.     It  may  well  be  that  they  represent 
the  introduction  of  the  neo-Grec  style  in  Park  Slor>e.    The  ornamental  detail 
of  the  buildings  is  neo-Grec,  whereas  the  basic  lines  of  the  buildings  are 
French  Second  Empire.    Typical  neo-Grec  elements  are  the  treatment  of  the  doorways, 
the  roof  cornices  and  even  such  small  details  as  the  corbel  blocks  under  the 
windowsills  and  faceted  keystones  of  the  basement  windows.    Three  of  these 
houses  retain  their  stoops. 

Nos.  36-44.     In  1C31  when  these  brownstones  were  constructed  by  owner- 
builder  Thomas  Fagan,  the  Brooklyn  architect,  Robert  Dixon,  made  full  use  of  the 
neo-Grec  style  which  was  still  in  the  ascendance  in  Park  Slope  at  that  time. 
Nos.  42  and  44,  at  the  Sterling  Place  comer,  are  taller  than  their  neighbors 
since  they  have  a  full-height  fourth  story,  whereas  the  others  have  low  nttic 
stories.    However,  all  five  houses  are  basically  of  the  same  design.  Charac- 
teristic of  the  neo-Grec  style  are  the  full-height,  two-sided  masonry  bays, 
which  depart  from  the  typically  flat  plane  of  the  earlier  I tal innate  period.  Each 
bay  is  articulated  by  a  flat  pilaster  element  at  its  apex.    The  antmlar  cornice 
line  reflects  the  shape  of  the  bays  below  in  a  dramatic  fashion.     In  the  attic 
stories  rf  the  three-story  hcuses,  the  fenestration  changes  from  lar^e  single 
to  small  double  windows,         set  in  the  fascia  below  the  roof  cornice  and 
divided  by  mullicns,  except  at  No.  36.    The  interesting  original  doorways 
retaineJ  at  four  of  the  houses  have  segmental  arches  f lanke  '  by  grooved  pilasters 
terminating  in  bold  convex  brackets  with  typical  neo-Grec  Ictail.    These,  in 
turn,  support  the  cornice  slabs  crowned  by  delicate  cast  iron  crestin^s.  The 
sills  of  the  parlor  floor  windows  provide  examples       that  curious  neo-Grec 
feature,  the  slice^-off  molding,  where  the  cr^ss-section  of  the  molding  r°ther 
than  the  farms  of  the  molding  itself  become  the  2ecDrative  features.    At  some 
of  the  hcuses  the  original  handrai lings  of  the  strops  and  the  yard  railings 
are  retained.    The  hi?h  corner  house,  Nc .  44,  was  the  residence  of  Gillian 
En^man,  Coney  Island  developer,  and  Georae  Enrman,  realtor. 


SEVENTH  AVENUE    Petween  St.  John's  nlace  fT  linc-ln  Place. 


EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  37-57) 

The  eleven  houses  between  St.  John's  riace  and  Lincoln  Place  oresent  a 
dignified  blockfront  of  French  Second  Empire  design.    This  is  the  only  complete 
bl^ckfront  of  mansar roofed  houses  in  Park    Slo^e  and  dates  from  1C71-72. 
The  houses  were  built  roughly  to  the  same  basic   'esi~n  vy  Robert  Spier  bussing, 
who  had  purchased  the  land  in  1G69,  in  association  with  Philip  I.  Cootcy. 
3oth  '"en  were  speculative        builders  and  °.ussin~,  clearly  overextended,  went 
bankrupt  in  1374.    Philip  Cootey  an'  other  members  of  his  family  live''  at 
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SEVENTH  AVENUE    Between  St.  John's  Place  §  Lincoln  Place 

No.  47.    These  residences  were  generally  built  for  a  prosperous  merchant  class, 
best  exemplified  by  Anthony  Hodenpyl ,  a  New  York  diamond  merchant  who  lived 
at  No.  43.    This  row  of  brownstone  houses  is  a  tall,  august  one  and  produces 
an  imposing  vista  that  is  highly  visible  along  the  avenue. 

The  houses  are  unified  by  the  alignment  of  doorways  and  windows  and, 
most  especially,  by  mansard  roofs  with  nedimented  dormers.    The  doorways  Of  the 
five  northernmost  houses,  Nos.  37-45,  ail  ori-inally  had  arched  pediments  sup- 
sorted  on  carved  console  brackets,  now  best  seen  at  Nos.  39  and  41.     Py  contrast, 
Nos.  47-53,  four  of  the  row  of  six  to  the  Lincoln  Flace  comer,  still  have 
trian<-ular  pedimented  doorways  flanked  by  en^ajred  columns.    Nos.  39  and  45 
retain  their  original  balustered  cast  iron  handrailings  at  the  st-^op  and  their 
yard  railings.    The  rusticated  basements  are  intact  at  some  of  the  houses,  and 
two  retain  their  impressive  full-height  double  doors.    The  original  roof  cresting, 
which  once  extended  alon^  the  entire  block  front,  remain  at  No.  45.    At  No.  55, 
the  parlor  floor  and  basement  have  been  remodeled  in  neo-  Gothic  stvle  which 
until  recently  housed  a  funeral  chapel.    The  corner  house  (No.  57)  has  been 
remodeled  for  commercial  use  at  street  level,  with  a  second  floor  additon 
above  it. 

WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  42-60) 

The  blockfront  between  St.  John's  Place  and  Lincoln  Place  begins  with 
considerable  style  with  the  Memorial  Tresbyterian  Church  at  Nos.  42-43.  Drama- 
tizing its  corner  site  at  St.  John's  Place  and  Seventh  Avenue  is  the  imposinfj 
broach  spire  of  stone.    The  church  is  a  handsome  example  of  late  Victorian 
Gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture.    Designed  by  the  New  York  architectural 
firm  of  Purin  5  Walter,  it  was  becnin  in  18G2.    The  church  is  constructed  of 
random  ashlar  Belleville  brownstone  from  its  lowliest  block  to  the  peak  of  its 
tall  spire,  in  contrast  to  the  polychromy  usually  associated  with  Victorian 
Gothic.    One  of  the  few  touches  of  color  in  the  composition  is  a  cresting  of 
rust-c^lTed  terra  cotta  tile  alone  the  ridges  of  the  slate  ro££.  r  ?r-!wnstor.e  finial 
embellish  the  tops  of  the  buttresses  and  a  bold  parapet  pierced  with  quatrefoils, 
which  runs  alonq  both  facades  at  the  level  of  the  eaves,  is  a  pronounced  decora- 
tive feature,    the  pointed  arch  windows  have  narrow  drip  moldings  which,  at  the 
belfry,  come  to  rest  on  bosses  carved  with  human  heads. 

In  1CSC  a  Chanel  and  Sunday  School  was  added  to  the  west  on  the  St.  John's 
Place  side.     It  was  designed  by  Marshall  &  Walter,  usinr:  the  same  materials 
as  the  church.    Over  the  doorway  to  the  chapel  is  a  charmin.?  quatrefoil  containing 
a  carving  of  a  winged  anqel  comforting  three  children.    The  chapel  is  well 
integrated  into  the  design  of  the  earlier  church  and  the  two  now  amear  t^ 
be  one  structure.     Doth  the  church  and  the  chapel  have  some  very  fine  stained 
-lass  windows  by  Tiffany  Studios. 

Nos.  50  and  52  Seventh  \venue  were  built  in  1G70  by  Robert  S.  Pussinq 
and  were  originally  twin  brownstones  designed  in  the  late  Italianate  style. 
They,  like  their  neighbors,  Nos.  54  and  56,  are  veterans  of  a  lonq  campaign 
of  renovation  and  commercial  alteration.    The  original  upper  floor  windows  at 
No.  52  have  typically  Italianate  segmental -arched  lintels  supported  cn  console 
brackets  and  the  fascia  below  the  handsome  roof  cornice  is  arched  between 
brackets  to  reflect  the  arch  of  the  windows.    No.  50  retains  its  stoop  and 
balustered  handrailin?s . 

Nos.  54-56  were  built  later  in  the  1070s.    They  are  twin  houses  and  were 
both  occupied  by  ministers,  Reverend  John  S.  Lott  and  Reverend  Abraham  Quick, 
respectively.    At  the  upper  floors,  Mo.  54  remains  close  to  its  original 
^earance,  with  handsomely  enframed  windows  which  reflect  French  influence. 
Both  houses  retain  their  roof  cornices  with  dentils  and  nodillions  between 
the  carvel  brackets. 
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SEVENTH  AVENUE    between  St.  John's  Place  §  Lincoln  Place 


Nos.  58-60.    This  imposing  corner  mansion  was  built  in  1381  for  Mr.  M.  Erasher 
by  the  architect  S.  F.  Evelettc,  of  213  Montage  Street.    The  Crasher  Mansion 
later  served  as  the  Park  Slope  Masonic  Club  and  is  now  the  Brooklyn  Conservatory 
of  Music.    The  buildin?  is  Victorian  Gothic  in  spirit  with  elements  of  the 
Queen  Anne  style.     It  is  constructed  of  red  brick  on  a  low  basement  of  br-wnstone, 
with  bandcourses  and  trim  of  brownst-n?    and  terra  cotta  ornament.    The  entrance 
doorway, flanked  by  paneled  pilasters  with  scrolls  supoortin?  a  cornice  slab 
with  low  stnne  parapet,  is  set  in  a  projecting  bay  which,  at  roof  level,  is 
accentuated  with  a  rable  crowned  by  a  carved  finial.    A  full-heinht,  dia*ona] 
corner  bay  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof  makes  the  transition  from  the  fr^nt 
to  the  Lincoln  Place  side.    Handsome  cast  iron  crestinrs  above  the  first  floor 
projection  of  the  bay  provide  an  effective  decorative  feature.    A  three-sided 
bay  rises  mid-way  alone  the  Lincoln  Place  side  and  extends  up  two  stones 
where  it  is  terminated ~by  a  handsome  corbelled  brownstcne  -rnament  m  the  blind 
front.    The  gable  above  it,  dormer  windows,  and  the  chimney  all  lend  interest 
at  the  roof line. 


SEVENTH  AVENUE    Between  Lincoln  Place  §  Berkeley  Place 


E\ST  SIDE  (Nos.  59-73) 


Nos.  59-71.    Of  the  ten  houses,  erected  in  1*80  as  a  row  by  owner-arhitect- 
builder  William  Flanagan  extending  to  the  Terkeley  Place  corner,  N^s.  61  and 
Nos.  63  to  69  retain  their  original  appearance.    The  houses  are  in  the  neo- 
Grec  style  with  shallow,  two-sided  masonry  bays.    The  lintels  over  winc^ws 
and  doors  have  delicately  incised  desipns  of  foliage  and  rosettes.  The 
charming  original  roof  cresting  remain  at  N^.  69.    Two  buildings  at  the  n~rth 
end  (  Nos.  59  and  61A)  have  new  fronts  to  a  height  of  five  stories.  Until 
recently,  No.  61  was  partially  hidden  by  a  one-story  storefront,  but  this  has 
now  been  removed,  revealing  the  original  front  of  the  house.    At  the  south 
end,  Nos.  69A  an.':  71  have  also  been  extended  forward  for  commercial  use,  *ut 
these  additions  have  only  been  carried  up  t^  a  height  of  two  stories.  The 
southernmost  house  (No.  73)  has  been  replaced  by  a  two-story  commercial  building. 


,,rEST  SIDE  (NOS.  62-72) 


No.  62  was  originally  built  as  a  lar?e  double  townhouso  in  1301  with  a 
second  entrance  at  No.  163  Lincoln  Place.     Both  h-uses  were  occupied  succes- 
sively by  Hosmer  Buckingham  Parsons,  general  acent  and  cashier  for  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  and  a  Prominent  member  of  the  Mont auk  Club.     It  is  a  three- st-ry 
red  brick  structure  with  stone  trim.    A  small  square  terra  cotta  aecorative  panel 
of  foliate  design  has  been  set  into  the  center  of  the  setback  portion  of  the 
second  story.    This  substantial  building  has  brickwork  of  fine  quality  and 
now  serves  as  an  apartment  house  with  three  contmercial  enterprises  at  ground 
floor  level. 

Nos.  64,  66  and  70  (No.  63  has  been  omitted  *rom  the  nuint-erin?  sequence) 
were  te^un  in  1319  for  F.  M.  Faircloth,  Jr.,  and  were  Aesifmcd  by  architect 
Thomas  Stent  of  New  York.    These  three  hands-me  late  "-manesquc  Revival  apart- 
ment houses,  four  stories  in  heiqht,  were  all  ^uilt  to  the  sane  -lesion-  a 
first  st^ry  in  rou~h-facei  br^wnst^ne,  still  preserved  at  No.  6*,  and  three 
u^er  stories  in  red  brick.    Completely  symmetric?!  in  plan,  each  builJin~ 
-ri finally  had  a  round-arched  central  entrance  fl^nke^  by  tw--sideJ  bays 
emphasized  by  interlocking  brickwork  at  the  angles.    These  bays,  frur  st-ries 
in  height,  rise  to  meet  a  handsome  anray  of  brick  corbels  surmounte-1  by  a  continu- 
ous sheetmetal    ro^f  cornice  which  is  effectively  terminate 1  'y  r^un^  ^sses. 
The  original  stor^  with  ir^n  railings  remains  at  No.  64. 
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SEVENTH  AVENUE    Between  Lincoln  Place  $  Berkeley  Place 


No.  74  (Nos.  7£-74)  is  a  four-story  apartment  house  of  brownstone  designed 
in  the  neo-Grec  style.     It  was  built  in  1888  by  Cevedra  B.  Sheldon,  a  local 
builder.    The  original  entranceway  and  ground  floor  facade  have  been  replaced 
by  a  new  commercial  front.    The  design  of  the  building  is  basically  symmetrical 
with  two-sided  masonry  bay  at  either  side  of  the  facade.    The  left-hand  bay 
has  one  side  advanced  to  meet  the  wall  plane  of  the  adjoining  building,  thus 
making  a  smooth  transition.    The  enframed  windows  are  surmounted  by  pedimental 
lintels  with  "ears"  and  incised  decoration.    A  handsome  roof  cornice  with 
deep  stylized  brackets  completes  the  elevation. 

No.  76  Seventh  Avenue,  also  built  in  1888  by  Cevedra  B.  Sheldon,  is  a 
four- story  apartment  house  with  a  brownstone  facade  on  Seventh  Avenue  and  a 
red  brick  one  on  Berkeley  Place.    At  the  juncture  of  these  two  facades  is  a 
rectangular  sheet  metal  bay,  supported  on  large  brackets,  which  rises  three 
stories  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  is  crowned  by  a  triangular  pediment.  The 
comer  entrance  of  the  ground  floor  store  is  under  this  bay  and  preserves 
most  of  its  original  appearance.    The  Berkeley  Place  side  is  described  under 
No.  161  Berkeley  Place. 


SEVENTH  AVENUE    Between  Berkeley  Place  6  Union  Street 


EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  75-87) 


No.  75-77.    This  four-story  stone  and  brick  apartment  house  is  described 
under  No.  180  Berkeley  Place,  where  the  main  entrance  is  located. 

Nos.  79-81  are  one-story  commercial  establishments  serving  the  community. 

Nos.  83-87.    These  three  brick  apartment  houses  with  stone  trim  and 
stores  at  the  first  floor  were  built  in  1901  for  Leo  W.  Winkelman  and  were 
designed  as  a  unit  in  a  modified  classical  style  by  architect  M.  J.  Morrill. 
The  entrances  to  the  apartment  houses  are  all  set  to  the  left-hand  side  of 
wide  store  fronts  enframed  in  stonework.    The  brickwork  above  is  unified  by 
horizontal  bandcourses  and  bay  windows  flanking  a  flat-arched  window  providing 
an  interesting  off-center  symmetry. 


WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  78-86) 


Nos.  78-82.    No.  78,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Berkeley  Place  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  is  almost  a  mirTor  image  of  the  building  across  from  it  on  the  northwest 
corner,  No.  76  Seventh  Avenue,  but  the  corner  sheet  metal  bay  has  no  pediment. 
Colonettes  support  the  roof  cornice,  whereas  across  the  street  it  is  carried 
on  brackets.    No.  78  displays  neo-Grec  detail  in  its  "eared"  window  lintels. 
This  building  was  erected  in  1886  as  one  of  a  row  of  three  by  C.  B.  Sheldon, 
and  designed  by  architect  George  Buser.     Both  Sheldon  and  Buser  lived  jus% 
west  of  the  Historic  District. 

Nos.  84  and  86.    These  two  four-story  brownstones  were  erected  as  a  pair 
of  one-family  residences  in  1874.    They  were  designed  by  Lewis  5  Newton,  of 
370  Union  Street  nearby.    The  window  enframements  of  the  upper  two  stories  and 
the  roof  cornices  suggest  French  influence.    The  first  and  second  floors  have 
been  altered  for  commercial  use  serving  the  neighborhood. 

(The  houses  on  the  southern  half  of  the  blockfront  toward  Union  Street, 
on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Seventh  Avenue,  are  outside  the  Historic 
District.) 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  Eighth  Avenue  and  Prospect  Park 
West  vied  with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their  houses  and  in  the  prestige 
of  their  residents.    The  importance  of  Eighth  Avenue  was  reinforced  by  the 
building  of  the    Mont  auk  Club  in  the  early  1890s  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln 
Place.    Eighth  Avenue  is  a  lovely  tree-lined  thoroughfare  running  from  north 
to  south,  except  for  a  slight  change  of  direction  at  Carroll  Street.    In  scale 
the  buildings  are  larger  than  those  on  the  side  streets.    There  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  residential  rows  and,  most  particularly,  in  the  individual  town 
houses.    The  northern  part  of  the  avenue  is  still  notable  for  several  fine 
old  mansions,  in  spite  of  the  replacement  of  several  with  spacious  grounds 
by  20th  century  apartment  houses.    These  large  modem  apartment  houses  indicate, 
nonetheless,  the  continued  vitality  of  fark  Slope  as  a  residential  area  into  the 
20th  century.    Among  the  outstanding  architects  whose  work  is  represented 
along  Eighth  Avenue  are  C.  P.  H.  Gilbert,  Francis  H.  Kimball,  Helmle  &  Huberty, 
Montrose  W.  Morris  and  the  Parfitt  Brothers. 

While  some  regrettable  alterations  have  been  made  along  the  avenue,  it 
still  retains  to  a  remarkable  degree  its  late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
flavor.    Among  latter-day  changes  have  been  the  replacement  of  stoops  by 
basement  entrances,  the  smooth-stuccoing  of  facades,  requiring  the  removal 
of  window  enframements  and  decorative  ornament,  and  the  replacement  of  ornamental 
roof  cornices  by  plain  masonry  parapets.    A  most  inappropriate  garage  has 
been  constructed,  replacing  the  garden  north  of  a  fine  neo-Federal  corner  house. 


EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  St.  John's  Place  &  Lincoln  Place 


EAST  SIDE    (Nos.  7-25) 

Nos.  7-15.    The  rear  lots  of  the  handsome  residences  at  Nos.  5-H  Plaza 
Street  are  included  in  the  Historic  District. 

No.  17.    This  is  an  empty  lot  adjacent  to  and  lying  just  north  of  the 
Mont auk  Club. 

Nos.  19-25.    A  truly  remarkable  expression  of  the  social  forces  at  work  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  is  the  Montauk  Club,  incorporated  March  11,  1889. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  structure  on  October  2,  1889  and  a  gala  opening 
reception  was  held  on  May  23,  1891.    With  its  elaborate  decoration,  it  is  an 
architectural  treasure  on  the  Slope.    It  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  Brooklyn 
private  clubs,  which  once  abounded.    The  affluence  of  its  founders  and  the  import 
ance  of  its  members  are  manifested  in  the  architectural  expression  of  this 
Venetian  Gothic  palazzo. 

The  Montauk  Club  was  designed  by  Francis  H.  Kimball  (1845-1919),  a  prominent 
architect  of  churches,  theatres  and  office  buildings  in  Manhattan  and 
Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  in  the  Clinton  Hill  section  of  Brooklyn.    As  a  young 
man,  Kimball  had  been  engaged  in  1875  to  supervise  the  construction  of  Trinity 
College  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  designed  by  the  English  architect  William 
Burges.    Kimball  had  spent  several  months  in  London,  studying  noted  examples  of 
Gothic  and  Victorian  Gothic  architecture.    In  those  days,  Ruskin's  Stones  o£ 
Venice,  published  in  1851,  was  still  re^d  by  young  architects  and  interested 
laymen.    While  the  Montauk  Club  was  clearly  inspired  by  the  late  Gothic  style 
of  Venetian  palaces  built  in  the  early  Renaissance  period  —  notably  the 
15th  century  Ca  d'Oro  on  the  Grand  Canal  —  it  is  not  a  slavish  copy  of  any 
particular  one.    The  architect  has  endowed  it  with  its  own  intrinsically  bold 
character  and,  in  theme  and  splendor,  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  and 
pride  of  its  owners. 
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EIGHTH  AVEiflJE    Between  St.  John's  Place  &  Lincoln  Place 

A  wealth  of  extravagant  detail  is  displayed  on  three  sides  of  this  f^e 
building.    The  north  side  is  unadorned,  leaving  the  wall  free  for  future  additions. 
The  sensitive  blending  of  a  variety  of  building  materials  —  brownstone,  a 
tawny-colored  brick  and  a  reddish-brown  brick  —  produces  a  warm  golden  color. 
The  innovative  use  of  terra  cotta  during  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century 
made  it  both  practical  and  economical  to  produce  the  most  intricate  ornamentation, 
its  virtue  being  flexibility  in  color  and  form.    The  mason  in  charge  of  this 
superbly  constructed  edifice  was  Charles  T.  Wills  of  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  design  of  the  Montauk  Club  is  the 
deliberate  contrast  of  solids  and  voids.    The  tracer! ed  openings  are  massed 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  on  the  Eighth  Avenue  side,  where  the  main  entrance 
is  located,  as  part  of  an  asymmetrical  composition.    These  openings  are  an 
introduction  to  the  equally  elaborate  traceried  fenestration  of  the  south  and 
east  facades,  which  are  more  symmetrical.    Many  windows  on  the  Eighth  Avenue 
side  are  grouped  at  the  third  and  fourth  stories  bringing  abundant  light 
into  the  interior,  but  they  also  give  an  airy  effect  to  the  upper  portion 
of  this  elevation. 

The  separate  ladies'  entrance  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  left  of 
the  main  entrance  is  an  historical  curiosity  today.    The  Montauk  Club  was  one 
of  the  first  men's  clubs  to  extend  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  women.  Through 
this  entrance,  ladies  could  ascend  to  the  dining  room  floor  without  traversing 
the  main  lobby.    The  square-headed  main  entrance  is  ornamented  at  the  top 
with  a  carved  stone  band  of  American  Indian  heads.    Above  this,  at  the  second 
floor,  is  a  round-arched  window  set  in  a  panel  of  terra  cotta  ornament.    In  the 
spandrels  classically  inspired  trophies  bear  American  Indian  motifs.  Above 
this  arch  and  resting  on  it  is  a  terra  cotta  frieze  representing  the  founders 
and  builders  laying  the  cornerstone.    When  installed,  this  frieze  became  a 
matter  of  controversy,  discussed  in  Brooklyn  Life  of  September  20,  1890.  The 
pointed-arch  windows  are  all  set  in  deep  reveals  with  columns  between  them, 
adding  an  interesting  dimension.    At  the  second  floor  Gothic  arches,  with 
quatrefoils  above  them,  screen  leaded-glass  windows.    The  tile  roof  arid  dormers 
are  hipped. 

An  impressive  view  of  the  Montauk  Club  is  from  the  east  side  of  Plaza 
Street,  opposite  the  end  of  Lincoln  Place,  where  the  full  impact  of  its  Venetian 
Gothic  architecture  is  most  apparent.    From  this  point,  one  can  see  two  superb 
facades  contrasting  in  form  and  arrangement.    The  projecting  rectangular  bay 
at  the  first  floor  of  the  Lincoln  Place  facade  has  a  series  of  windows  recessed 
behind  Gothic  arches  supported  by  slender  columns,  conveying  the  impression 
of  a  loggia.    The  shadowy  effect  of  a  loggia  is  created  in  part  by  the  overhanging 
second  floor  balcony  above  it  supported  on  handsome  lion-head  brackets.  This 
balcony  has  a  true  log0ia  behind  it,  enhanced  by  a  screen  of  ogival  Gothic 
arches  supporting  quatrefoils  and  resting  on  columns  decorated  with  a  basketweave 
pattern.    The  capitals  feature  American  Indian  masks  on  all  four  sides,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  spandrels  are  charming  reliefs  of  small  animals:  chickadees, 
bats,  owls  and  other  examples  of  iunerican  flora  and  fauna.    Above  the  second 
floor  balcony  is  an  historical  panel  illustrating  the  inscription:  "1659 
Wyandance  Sachame  of  Pamanack,  his  wife  and  his  son  Wiankabone  giving  a  deed 
to  Lion  Gardiner  of  Saybrook,  Easthampton,  Long  Island,  July  14,  1659".  The 
history  of  the  Montauk  Indians  is  remarkably  depicted  in  the  continuous  narrative 
frieze  which  runs  around  the  three  principal  facades  above  the  third  story. 


Also  seen  from  this  vantage  point  is  the  dramatic  curved  two-story  bay 
on  the  Plaza  Street  side  which  creates  a  balcony  for  the  third  story  dining 
room.    The  same  general  pattern  is  seen  here  in  the  fenestration.    One  gets  the 
full  effect  of  the  soaring  chimney  stacks,  copper  dormers,  and  steep  tile 
roof  with  American  eagles  crowning  the  summit.    An  important  element  in  the 
overall  design  is  the  magnificent  cast  iron  railing  enclosing  the  property.  It 
is  stepped  on  the  Lincoln  Place  side  in  keeping  with  the  downward  slope  of  the 
street.    The  square  posts  have  American  Indian  heads  in  bas-relief  and  are 
linked  by  a  series  of  small  arches.    At  the  comers  are  winged  lions  rampant 
holding  shields  with  the  cipher  of  the  Montauk  Club. 

Architecturally  the  Montauk  Club  is  unique  in  the  City.     It  is  a  remarkable 
amalgam  of  European  tradition  combined  with  ornament  based  on  American  Indian 
themes . 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE    Petwcen  St.  John's  Place  8  Lincoln  Place 


WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  r-26) 

Nrs.  3  end  10  Eighth  \venue  at  the  corner  of  St.  John's  Place  ar2  a  pair 
~f  hrownstone  resi'.ences,  imressive  in  their  unity  and  height,  which  dominates 
the  neighboring  r^whouses.    The  houses  were  built  in  1891-92  and  designed  in 
the  Romanesque -Revival  style  by  Pr-^klyn  architect  John  Mumford,  ">f  16  C^urt 
Street,  for  Thili^  J.  Dwyer  who  live'1  nearly  in  Prospect  Heights.    Martin' 5  Lee, 
the  -'evel^oers  of  post  of  Garfield  Place  between  Pev2r.fi  and  lijjfctb  Avenvijq 
were  the  caroenter-contractors .    These  houses  have  carved  sfnc  gabled  Miners 
crowned  with  finials  set  at  the  ends  of  the  stee^  slate  roof,  which  has  scrolled 
cooin?  stones  at  each  end.    The  domers    are  flanked  by  on^a^ed  shafts  carried 
on  decorative  corbels.    ?he  colonnaded  lo^"ia,  at  the  firrt  floor,  connects  two 
story  bay  windows  beneath  the  end  gables.    Tne  paired  central  entrances  are 
just  below  Sidewalk  level.    Horizontal  brawns tone  bandcourses  relate  the 
brick  side  wall  on  St.  John's  Tlacc  to  the  avenue  fr^nt. 

Nos.  12-1C  were  built  in  ln90  by  ^wner-buil 'er  William  Gubbins,  ^ne  ^f 
the  earliest  developers  of  this  section  of  the  Slroe.    They  were  designed  hy 
architect  J.  J.  Gilli^an,  wh~  lived  at  92  Park  Place  in  the  District.  Gubbins 
later  moved  into  No.  16  hiTaself.    These  three-anJ-a-half  story  houses  are 
dignified  Romanesque  Revival  br^wnst^nes ,  most  notable  for  the  unity  create'' 
by  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  fascia  beneath  the  roof  cornice:  here, 
small  rectangular  windows  are  set  between  horizontally-craved  ^anels.  All 
the  houses  have  three-sided,  full-height  masonry  bays  and  are  ao^r^achc4  by 
L-shared  stoops.    The  doorways  of  Nos.  12  and  14  arc  square-herded  with  full 
entablatures,  whereas  those  at  Nos.  16  and  13  have  Romanesque  Revival  arches 
resting  on  pairs  of  dwarf  columns.    \t  Mo.  1*  the  parlor  floor  windows  have 
st^ne  transom  bars  beneath  stained  nlass  transoms. 

The  earliest  row  houses  in  this  blockfront  are  the  four  neo_Groc  br^wnst^nes 
at  Nos.  20-26,  built  in  1HC3  by  owner-architect  '''illiara  Flanagan,  an  early 
developer  on  the  Slo^e,  who  lived  at  46  Pcrkeley  Place,  just  west  of  the 
District.    These  wide  houses,  with  three-side1  bays  risin-'  four  full  st~ries 
ab~ve  hi^h  basements,  are  fine  examples  of  the  nc-Grec  style.    The  ^r^minent 

cornices    carried  on  grooved  brackets  with  a  vertically  grooved  fascia 
between  them,  provide  a  picturesque  silhouette  against  the  sky.    Wide  stoops, 
with  neo-Grec  newel  p^sts  at  No.  24,  lead       the  elaborate  entrances  still 
crewne  1  by  balconies  with  balustrades  and  urns  at  "two  of  the  houses.    \\  rvc 
then,  the  windows  of  the  upper  floors  are  unified  vertically  Ly  the  panels 
beneath  them.    A  variety  ~f  nc^-Grec  ornament  embellishes  these  ^ine  residences. 
'JillioQ  Cay  nor  was  Mayor  ^f  New  York  when  he  live1  at  No.  20.    He  died  in 
office  in  1913.    No.  22  was  the  residence  or  Richard  Hyde,  a  "r^klyn  theatre 
owner  and  manager,  partner  of  Louis  C.  Lehman  ^f  Hy'e  (J  3ehman.    No.  26  has 
stcne  auxins  sirrializin^  the  Lincoln  Place  corner     (see  Nos.  2d  1-251  Lincoln 
rlace) . 


EIGHTH  WENUE    Between  Line  In  Place  g  "erkelcy  Place 


EAST  SIDE  (Nos  27-49) 

Nos.  27-37  (No.  35  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numverinf  systcr) . 
These  ^ivc  houses  were  built  in  1"""  and  designed  ^y  the  neighborhood  architect 
Charles  Werner,  who  resided  at  50  Sterling  Place  just  outside  the  District, 
"'emer  was  a  versatile  architect,  much  in  demand  in  Park  Slope.    The  ~wner- 
builder  was  William    Gubbins,  who  at  that  time  live",  at  20  Seventh  Avenue. 
Stylistically  they  are  Romanesque  Revival  end  missive  in  scale.    On  the  Line  la 
Place  (No .  251)  side  of  the  corner  h^use,  No.  27,  the  simplicity  of  red 
brick  T-vi 'cs  a  pleasant  f~il  for  the  richly  detailed  facade  of  the  Montauk 
Club  o^r^site  it.    'n  elaborate  "able*  top  story  t.  the  Ei~th  Avenue  si 'c 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE    :etween  Lincoln  Place  5  Berkeley  riace 
"  * 

„ives  .pedal  importance  to  this  corner  house.    I»  contrast    the  other  houses 
in  this  r~w  have  lower  horizontal  roof  cornices  with  small  ^  windows  s 

ST  considerable  variety  to  the  row.    Except  for  the  ^XA^SXS^A 
the  other  three  are  basically  of  the  same  design.    At  ^^.^Lfn^l^ 
sto-ps  are  doorways  with  arches  sur^rt^  by  r,xrs  of  J«*  co tas^ 
handsome  double  doors.    Stone  transom  bars  divide  the     .n  r  .1  -r  i. 
Tne  arch  of  the  entrance  is  repeated  at  the  second  "ory  window  above  i^ 
No.  37,  although  built  as  part  of  this  Rroup,  is  quite  different      In  CcntM" 
to  the  two-story,  three-sided  bay  common  to  the  other  four  buildings,  it  h  s  a 
shanow    flush^fronted  masonry  bly  extending    full  height  and  paired  arched 
windows     A  broad  horizontal  bandcourse  extends  across  the  building  restin^ 
on  a  -air  of  console  brackets  over  the  arched  doorway.    Carved  detail  with 
cherub  heads  forms  a  band  of  ornament- beneath  the  parlor  floor  windows. 

The  next  four  houses,  Hos.  39-49,  were  planned  late  in  1082  by  owner- 
architect  J.  Doherty  S  Son,  the  ambitious  builders  of  many  houses  on  the 
oroosUe  side  of  the  street.    Nos.  39  and  43  (No.  41  has  been  omitted  from  fee 
s«eet  numbering  system  )  ,  built  in  10D6  are  oenerally  French  neo-Grec  in 
style    with  full-hei?ht,  three-sided  bays  which  are  expressed  by  the  jaRged 
silhouette  of  the  bracketed  roof  cornices.    The  wide  imposing  stoops  are  . 
flared  at  the  bottom  to  receive  striking  neo-Grec  newel  posts  whose  angularity 
contrasts  with  the  rounded  balusters  of  the  handrailines.    The  ^ressive 
Frances,  best  preserved  at  No.  43,  are  enhanced  by  porticoes  .supported  on 
b^ded  colons  with  neo-Grec  ornament  at  their  bases.    The  horizontal  pan  els 
offoliate  ornament  above  the  parlor  floor  windows  of  No.  39  enrich  this  facade, 
as       the  handsome  entrance  doers. 

ljuilt  between  1302  and  1086,  Nos.  45  and  49  (No.  47  has  been  omitted  from 
the  street  numbering  system)  are  distinguished  oy  hiph  French  Second  Empire 
Hansard  roofsf  Except for  the  removal  of  its  stoop,  No.  45  retains  much  of 
Us  original  appearance.    The  decorative  detail, "eared"  window  lintels  incised 
carves  and  shell  ornament, is  typically  neo-Grec.    An  interesting  touch  is 
the  use  of  faceted  panels  under  the  parlor  floor  windows  'hieh  Doner .y 
also  wed  on  Mo.  44  across  the  street.    No.  '.9,  the  comer  nousc,  retains 
a  lacy  iro.;  cresting  which  crowns  the  mansard  roof.    Quoins  lefine  the  corners 
Of  both  nouses,  in  the  French  tradition.    On  the  Berkeley  Place  side    (No.  253), 
the  re",  brick  facade  features  a  central  two-story,  three-si  .ed  bay. 

WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  20-50) 

This  blockfront  of  1081-82  was  largely  '.eveloped  by  owner-architect-builJcr 
j.  Doh^r  y   of  220  Fletbush  Avenue.    In  contrast  to  the  blockfront  to  the  north, 
built  a  fe^  years  later,  these  houses  all  have  flush  fronts    ex cent  No  44 
which  has  a  charmino  t-o-story  sheetmental  oriel.    Quoins  define  the  ends 
of  the  bl^ckfrrnt. 

Nos.  23-36     The  corner  house,  Ho.  28,  the  first  house  of  this  fine  neo- 
Grec  row  -f  100i,  retains  a  handsome  rusticate,'  basement  with  arched  windows 
and  its  height  privides  an  effective  termination  for  the  lower  adjoining  row. 
Hos    SO-SmR.  »«  ^  been  cnittcd  from  the  street  numbering  system)  are  crowned 
by  a  handsome  wr-u-ht  iron  rc-f  crestin-  above  the  uniform  cornice  line 
Tho  houses  are  listin<mished  by  a  wealth  of  neo-Orec  orca:.ent  anl  a  caae.xe  oi 
lenestrat  -n  str  kinr  in  its  regularity.    Horizontal  bands  of  stylize-l  ornament 
-t  the  basement  form  a  unifyin-  accent.    No.  32  retains  its  ordinal  stoop  with 
cast  iron  'clustered  hnndrailinos  and.  newel  posts. 

No.  40,  a  dionified  examrle  of  the  neo_Grec ,  is  the  work  of  tazi 
on  architect  who  was  very  active  in  the  development  of  the  Stuyvesant  Hei  ht 
Historic  District.     It  was  built  in  1801  for  Janes  Eeveridoe  of  Brooklyn  ... 

is  higher  an.',  wi^er  than  its  neighbors  tr  the  north.    The  front    .  11  is  i- 
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.  ,    i.  -rnnf  cornice  of  this  brownstone  residence  is 

°n  T^ionanv  rich    "detS  .  arched  window,  retained  at  the  parlor  floor, 

^asc^ntr"^.1^  the  original  entrance  are  unusually 

wide  for  the  period  of  the  1880s. 

Nos    44-50  (vo.  48  has  been  oaitted  from  the  street  "umbering  No.  44 

preserves  best  t  e  originai  appearance  of  a  three-  ouse  row  ( 44-50,  built  by 
owner-architect  J.  Doherty  «  Son  i«  "81-82.    All  tne  "  onwncnt  at  the 

Ardwell  Apartments. 

EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  Berkeley  Place  *  Union  Street 
EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  51-71) 

Seven  of  the  nine  houses  on  ^^^^^^J^^^' 

^"^^rVet^  tne  fS  by  pilasters. 

SK!  ?U5  ^hrwln^^ror^f/barire^^  ffiS.  decora  ion. 
Originally  there  were  snail  balconies  over  the  cornice  slabs,  still  retained  at 
No.  61. 

"ps    63  and  65  are  a  rciir  of  innosirtfj  four-story ^brownstones ,  built  in  1887, 
which* are  higher  than  the  adjacent  nubbins -"erner  houses.  They  arc  stylistically 
similar  to  Nos.    51-61,  althourh  considerably  more  ornate.  Basenont  entrances 
have  been  provided  just  below  street  level. 

Nos    69  and  71  are  two  verv  inpressive  linestone  townhouses  with  brown- 
stone  base-ent  walls.  They  are  a  full  four  stories  above  hi*  basements  and 
wpre  built  in  1895-96  by  local  owner-builder  Killian  Flanagan.  They  arc  Rood 
examples  of  the  neo-Classical  style  of  the  1390s,  best  seen  in  the  foliate 
ornament  with  human  nasks  above  the  parlor  floor  windows.  The  Union  Street  sic  e 
of  No.  71  presents  an  interesting  completely  symmetrical  face  in  li-ht  butt- 
colorea  brick.  A  shallow  central  bay  has  triple  windows,  separated  by  columns 
at  the  narlor  floor  and  grouped  under  a  cownon  enframement  at  the  second. 
The  transition  fron  this  frame  to  the  narrower  pair  of  thirl  floor  windows  is 
made  by  a  carved,  stone  panel  with  scrolled  shoulders.  Stronj  horizontal  accents 
are  provided  by  bands  of  Molding  at  each  floor. 

WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  52-72) 

At  the  comer  of  Berkeley  Place  is  an  outstanding  mansion,  Nos.  52-54,  built 
in  1886  for  Henry  E.  Be«uelin,  a  jeweler,  with  offices  at  24  Maiden  Lane  in 
New  York  City,   (continued  on  next  page) 
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EIGCTH  AVENUE  Between  Berkeley  Place  5  Union  Street 

« 

His  New  York  architect,  F.  Carles  Merry,  incorporated  elements  of  the  Queen 
Anne  in  this  mansion  which  in  its  massing  and  fom,  is  basically  a  Romanesque 
Revival  building.  He  was  also  the  architect  of  No.  240  Berkeley  Place  adjacent 
to  the  Beguelin  house.  This  mansion  was  originally  No.  52  Eiihth  Avenue,  but  as  a 
result  of  a  Christmas  tree  fire  which  caused  serious  damage,  it  was  divided  in 
1914  by  William  Flanagan  into  two  residences  (Nos.  52  and  54),  with  separate 
entrances  of  classical  design  at  the  basement.  Originally  it  had  a  central 
entrance  with  a  stoop  sweeping  up  to  the  front  doorway.  It  displays  an  interes- 
ting variety  of  building  materials:  Euclid  stone  at  the  basement  and  parlor 
floor,  red  brick  at  the  upper  two  stories,  terra  cotta  ornament,  and  red  Spanish 
trie  at  the  roof.    The  excellent  masonry  was  the  work  of  James  Ashfield  S  Son, 
Brooklyn.  At  the  corner  a  curved  bay  rises  from  the  basement  to  the  roofs.  Each 
story  is  defined  by  a  different  texture  or  design:  at  the  basement  level  the 
Euclid  stone  is  laid  in  rough-faced  random  ashlar;  above  the  parlor  floor 
windows  the  same  stone  forms  a  checkerboard  pattern;  above  the  next  floor  is  a 
wide  brick  band  of  diagonal  Studding.  This  corner  bay  is  topped  with  a  truncated, 
cone-shaped  tile  roof.  In  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  comer,  the  Eighth 
Avenue  side  is  dominated  by  a  multi-sided  bay  rising  two  stories  above  the 
basement.  Above  the  delicately  ornamented  terra  cotta  cornice  cf  this  bay  is  a 
balustrade  of  Ionic  dwarf  columns.  The  Berkeley  Place  side  of  the  building  is  a 
well -executed  composition,  dominated  by  the  great  chimney  stack  of  molded  brick 
and  the  curved  bay  surmounted  by  a  semi-circular,  triple  window.  The  curvilinear 
wrought  iron  work  of  the  window  guards  at  the  basement  and  of  the  low  yard 
railing  is  of  exceptional  interest.  The  mansion  now  serves  as  a  small  apartment 
house. 

Nos.  56-62  are  three  neo-Grec  brownstone  houses  built  in  1885  by  owner- 
builder  William  Gubbins  and  designed  by  Charles  Werner.  They  are  almost  identical 
with  their    houses  across  the  street  (described  under  Nos.  51-61  Eighth  Avenue), 
except  that  these  houses  retain  the  balustraded  balconies  above  the  doorways. 
No.  56  retains  its  original  cast  iron  handrailings  at  the  stoop  and  its  yard  rail- 
ings . 

Nos.  64  and  66.  This  magnificent  pair  of  late  Romanesque  Revival  townhouses, 
built  in  1889  for  Stephen  Underbill,  was  the  work  of  the  Brooklyn  architectural 
firm  of  the  Parfitt  Brothers.  The  architects  displayed  their  usual  skill  in 
design  and  sensitivity  in  the  handling  of  materials.  Although  No.  64  is  only 
19  feet  wide  and  No.  66  is  23  feet  wide,  one  is  not  aware  of  this  difference  -'ue 
to  the  masterful  handling  of  the  proportions  and  fenestration  of  each  building. 
The  houses  are  built  of  Euclid  st^ne  and  granite.  The  facinr  for  the  top  two 
stories  and  gables  is  rough-faced  random  sshlar.  The  bold  character  of  the  stone- 
work provides  an  effective  foil  for  the  delicate  quality  of  the  beautifully  carved 
ornament.  Other  unusual  features  are  the  polished  granite  columns  with 
Romanesque  Revival  capitals  between  the  windows  at  the  top  story,  the  L- shaped 
stoops  with  their  carved  posts  and  the  original  street  numbers  hidden  in  the 
ornament  above  the  doorways . 

No.  70-72.  This  large  corner  mansion  at  Union  Street,    built  in  1887, 
complements  the  mansion  at  the  Berkeley  Place  corner  of  this  blockfront.  It  wis 
built    for  Mrs.  M.  V.  Phillips,  who  moved  to  this  address  from  251  Washington 
Avenue  in    Clinton  Hill.  The  architect  was  L.  C.  Holden  of  New  York  City,  "n 
imposing  structure,  such  as  this,  was  often  intended  to  be  free-standin" ,  surrun3- 
ed  by  spacious  grounds.  The  buildino  is  interesting  from  any  ancle  and  furnishes 
a  study  in  the  massing  of  the  Romanesque  Revival  style  modified  by  some  pictu- 
resque details  of  the  Queen  Anne .  Of  particular  n^te  are  the  Jacobean  cable  on  the 
Union  Street  side,  with  the  brickwork  si  -nalizin^  the  chimney  flues.  The  pictu- 
resque corner  turret    has    a    wide  band  of  studded  brick,  repeated  at  the  front 
on  the  large  gable  above  the  dormer  windows.  The  tower  has  terra  cotta  sunflower 
panels  and  a  snub-nosed  roof.  Terra  cotta  cresting  crowns  the  ridces  the 
slate  roof.  The  wi 'c-arche  1  stone  entrance  has  now  been  filled  in  to  receive  a 
single  d^or.  In  the  years  of  the  Depression,  houses  of  this  size  were  often 
converted  to  institutional  use,  and  this  one  became  a  bridge  club  and  restaurant 
in  the  early  1930s. 
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EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  73-93) 

Nos.  73-83  (No.  79  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system).  The 
first  five  houses  on  this  blockfront  were  designed  by  the  Brooklyn  architect 
Magnus  Dahlander  for  builder  W.  L.  Dowling  who  erected  them  in  1892-93.  These 
robust  brownstones  are  deeply  set  back  from  the  street  with  wide  L-shaped  stoops 
and  rough-faced  basements. 

The  corner  house,  No.  73,  is  strongly  defined  with  a  curved  corner  bay 
marking  the  transition  from  the  front  to  the  Union  Street  side, which  is  dominated 
by  a  bowed  central  bay.    Contrasting  quarry  and  smooth-faced  stone  bands  give  the 
side  elevation  considerable  vigor,    a  great  deal  of  care  was  also  given  to  the 
design  and  texture  of  the  corner  bay,  alternating  smooth-faced  masonry  with  the 
rusticated  base,  a  wide  band  of  foliate  carving  with  masks,  simulated  balconies 
formed  by  engaged  balusters,  and  the  richly  ornamented  cornice.    In  Nos.  75  and  81, 
two  similar  houses,  the  same  contrasts  have  been  worked  out  in  the  masonry  inclu- 
ding the  decorated  panels  at  the  parlor  floor  windows.    Shallow  oriels,  three  win- 
dows wide  and  extending  up  through  the  second  and  third  stories,  are  supported  on 
elaborately  carved  corbels.    The  center  house,  No.  77,  is  handsome  in  its  simpli- 
city and  has  a  shallow,  three-story  curved  bay.    Refined  ornamental  moldings  en- 
frame the  windows  and  door  at  the  parlor  floor.    Its  role  as  the  center  house  of 
the  row  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  arched  windows  at  the  top  story.    They  are 
served  by  the  top  of  the  bay  as  a  balcony  with  a  low  cast  iron  railing.    No.  83, 
the  end  house  of  the  row,  makes  a  successful  transition  to  the  earlier  row  of 
houses  to  the  south.    It  is  different  in  design  from  the  row  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
but  is  skillfully  related  to  it  by  means  of  an  identical  roof  cornice.    The  door- 
way has  a  vertical  elegance,  with  cornice  slab  resting  on  elongated  brackets  sup- 
ported on  slender  columns.    Here,  the  doorway  was  designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
adjoining  earlier  houses,  in  contrast  to  Nos.  73-81,  where  the  doorways  are  an 
unobtrusive  part  of  the  facades. 

Nos.  85-93  (No.  89  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system").  These 
four  houses,  slightly  taller  than  the  neighboring  row,  were  built  by  William 
Gubbins  in  1883.    They  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Charles  Werner  and 
are  French  neo-Grec  in  style  with  full-height,  two-sided  bays  and  stoops.    This  is 
the  only  place  two-sided  bays  appear  on  Eighth  Avenue  within  the  District.  An 
unusual  feature  is  the  battered  wall  panel  beneath  the  second  and  third  story 
windows  of  the  bays.    Above  the  cornice  slab  of  the  cborway,  Werner  originally 
used  a  solid  parapet  wall  with  ball  finials,  preserved  at  two  of  the  houses. 
These  houses  are  crowned  by  unusually  handsome  wood  roof  cornices  with  vertical 
spindles  between  the  panels,  producing  a  staccato  effect  in  contrast  to  the 
smoother  classical  cornices  to  the  north.  (continued  on  next  pane) 
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WEST  SIDE    (No s.  78-90) 

The  blockfront  between  Union  and  President  Streets  i9  occupied  entirely  by 
two  Large  apartment  houses,  Nos.  78  and  90,  both  built  in  the  19*Js. 

No.  78  occupies  the  site  of  the  imposing  mansion  built  for  John  Rogers 
Maxwell,  the  senior  member  of  Maxwell  &  Graves,  bankers  and  jokers,  and  the 
president  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company.    The  house,  de"°^sh^ 
had  its  own  stable  widch  still  stands  at  No.  860  Union  Street.    No.  78, WW  m 
1928,  is  a  six-story  apartment  house  of  red  tapestry  brick  with  terra 
ornament.    The  architects,  Sugarman  Sc  Berger,  were  inspired  by  the  Tudor  ^dlt"on- 
Typical  of  this  style  are  the  central  bay  window  flanked  by  knights  in  armor, 
set  in  niches  above  the  ^dor-style  arched  doorway,  and  the  crenellat ^  an° 
gables  with  finials  at  the  roof.    Most  of  the  detail  is  concentrated  in  the  cent.  J. 
bay  over  the  deeply  recessed  entrance. 

No.  90  was  designed  in  1927  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Sugarman  &  Berger 
of  New  York  and  construction  was  begun  the  following  year.    The  ground  floor,  or 
base,  is  of  limestone  ashlar,  with  buff-colored  brick  above  and  terra  cotta 
ornament    The  terra  cotta  design  elements  are  concentrated  at  the  second  and 
third  floors  and  at  the  top  two  stories.    These  elements  consist  of  terra  cotta 
enframements,  tying  two  floors  of  windows  together  vertically  a^^t.h^°fn^loor 
bottom,  and  the  panels  and  arches  which  embellish  the  parapet  above  the  top  floor 
windows • 

EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  President  &  Carroll  Streets 


EAST  SIDE    (Nos.  97-119) 

Fortunately  this  blockfront  remains  intact,  as  it  contains  some  of  the  most 
notable  houses  on  Eighth  Avenue » 

No.  101  (97-101)  was  built  in  1909  for  John  W.  Weber,  President  of  the  Ulmer 
Brewing  Company,  and  was  designed  by  the  Brooklyn  architectural  firm  of  Daus  & 
Otto.    It  is  a  wide  rectangular  corner  house,  approached  by  a  low  stoop,  and  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  neo-Georgian  style.    There  is  an  imposi ng  qua lity  in 
the  perfectly  symmetrical  character  of  both  the  avenue  and  street  sides.    The  low 
basement  of  limestone  is  crowned  by  a  continuous  classical  fye.^1fn^^re 
with  bands  of  fascia  below  it.    A  dignified  and  handsomely  detailed  entablature 
at  the  roof  offers  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  wide-jointed,  Flemish  bond  bricR- 
work.    Above  the  roof  cornice  there  is  a  balustrade  with  panels.    The  windowsills 
and  keystones  are  all  of  limestone  and  the  corbel  blocks  beneath  the  first  lloor 
windowsills  display  guttae.    The  central  doorway  has  fluted  *pic  ~™ 
ing  an  entablature  and  is  flanked  by  windows  which  have  blind  arches  of  ^est°^ 
with  carved  swags.    The  small  front  and  side  yards  are  enclosed  by  a  wrought  iron 
fence  with  granite  posts,  and  a  wrought  iron  marquee  appears  above  the  lronx_ 
entrance.    The  building  is  now  the  home  of  the  Unity  Club,  which  moved  here  in 
1944  from  the  former  Union  League  Club  on  Grant  Square. 

No.  105  (103-107),  a  marble  mansion  worthy  of  Fifth  avenue,  was  built  in  1912 
for  M.  and  J.  Tracy  from  plans  by  Frank  J.  Helme,  a  member  of  the  f irm  which  had 
previously  designed  the  Boathouse  on  the  Lullwater  and  the  Tennis  Pavillion  in 
Prospect  Park,  as  well  as  innumerable  banks.    The  Tracy  family  was  engaged  in 
lighterage  in  New  York  harbor.    This  building  is  the  most  notable  example  ol  a 
neo-Classical  townhouse  in  the  District.    It  is  a  wide,  symmetrical  house  with  an 
imposing,  curved  central  bay  resembling  a  two-story  portico.    Four  fluted,  ri- 
fled Corinthian  columns  support  the  entablature, which  has  a  handsome    frieze  witn 
modillions,  metopes  and  triglyphs.    The  wall  plane  behind  the  central  bay  is 
elegantly  rusticated  at  the  first  two  stories,  extending  up  to  the  intermediate 
handsome  cornice,  which  forms  the  sills  of  the  third  story  windows. 
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Above  this  the  stonework  is  smooth-faced,  contrasting  with  the  rich  frieze  of 
the  rocf  eornice.  Completing  this  elegant  composition  is  a  balustrade  with  panels 
Balancin-  the  central  arch  of  the  roorway  with  its  console  keystone   the  flank  n 
S  rloor  wSnSows  ere  recessed  in  shallow  arches  and  are  crowned  by  tricar 
Sediments.  The  main  entrance  has  a  pair  of  bronze  an.'  glass  doors    witn  arched 
trans'"  above.  They  are  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  wrought  ir^n  fence 

with  ~ates  encloses  the  front  -ar'.en. 

Hr    109    This  bmwnstone  was  built  in  1887  for  Henry  Irwin.  It  was  designed 
bv  oro-klyn  architect  J.  C.  Gl-ver  and  is  an  imposino  house  in  the  Queen  -nne 
™r  "^urve*  two-story  bay,  terminated  at  the  third  floor  by  a  triple  win V*;. 
™ownedTa  ax"?  sheetmetai  pe'iment  carried  on  brackets    This  ropu  or  bull  .in 
material  was  also  use'  for  the  unusual  roof  cornice,  behind,  the  pediment  .  which 
rSL  a  t   ustrade.  Snail  lights  in  the  up^er  sash  of  the  windows,  a  hallmark 
of  the  nueen  Anne  style,  are  intact  at  the  upper  stones.  The  doorway  and  hi  h 
L-staped  stoop  are  Romanesque  Revival  in  character.  Elongated. sweeping  consoles  with 
Oueen^ne  sunbursts  rest  on  Romanesque  Revival  dwarf  columns  at  the  doorway,  an 
interesting  example  of  the  nerving  of  two  co- existent  styles. 

Ho    111  was  erected  in  1892  for  F.  J.  Finch  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn 
architect  J    D.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Finch  moved  here  from  896  Union  Street  in  the 
District    This  Romanesque  Revival  limestone  residence,  the  highest  in  the  block- 
fron"  displays  a  wealth  of  decorative  detail.  It  is  a  study  in  overwindow  treat  - 
nents    varying  from  floor  to  floor.  In  the  full-height  projecting  bay.  between 
blind    stoL-oaneled  transoms,  are  grouped  dwarf  columns  at  the  I«rl«  J« 
the  second  floor,  a  simple  egg-and-dart  molding  defines  the  heads,  while  the  two 
too  stories  have'a  earv'ed  triangular  pediment  at  the  third  floor  and   at  the 
top  floor,  a  pair  of  pilasters  supporting  a  simple  entablature.  At  the  sec  .n 
floor    -hive  the  basement  entrance,  a  checkerboard  pattern  surrounds  a  striking 
arched  window   A  rich  band  of  carvin-  appears  beneath  the  second- story  windows  of 
the  bay. 

Hos    115-119   This  imoosino  mansi-n  at  the  comer  of  Carroll  Street  is  very 
nossib^  the  finest  exempt  of  residential  architecture  in  the  Romanesque  Revival 
style  within  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1388  and  designed  as  a  double  house  by  the 
prominent  architect  C.  P.  K.  Gilbert.  Gilbert  was  the  architect  of.  the 
houses  on  Montgomery  Place    and  of  many  Fifth  Avenue  mansions  in  Manhattan  The 
House  was  commissioned  by  Thomas  Adams,  Jr.,  the  inventor  of  the  Adams  Chiclets 
Automatic  vending  machine,  of  nationwide  fame.  After  the  Adams  Family  moved  to 
Riverside  Drive  at  the  turn  of  the  century,    the  mansion  was  occupied  for  many 
years  by  Alvin  Edgar  Ivie,  who  married.  a  relative  of  P.  l».  Woolworth  and  served 
for  many  years  as  a  buyer  an!  officer  of  F .  n.  "oolworth  Company.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  East  Drorklyn  Savings  Bank. 

This  truly  remarkable  mansion  has  a  picturesque  massin-  and  b"ld  Profile 
with  its  corner  tower,  dormers  an:  -rejecting  gable-roofe  '•  bay    In^h e  dynam  ic 
tradition  of  Richardsonian  Romanesque  architecture,  C.  .  .  H.  Gil  ert    lays-  ™" 

11*  West   The  Kulbert  house,  designed  by  Montrose  P.  Morris,  is  built  of  light 
orey  limestone,  whereas  the  A'.ans  house  is  dominated  by  warm  earth  tones. 
Gilbert's  hand  Una  of  the  masonry  -  terra  c-tta.  sandstone  and  salmon-co l°red 
brick    -  is  masterful.  Smooth  Roman  brick  provides  an  effective  textual  contrast 
to  the  rusticated  brownst^ne  base. 

The  Eighth  Avenue  facade,  dominated  by  the  corner  tower ,  has 
curve'  -v  to  the  left,  crowne i  with  an  ooen.„ork  brick  para«et.  Set  in  the  rusti 
c"te'  first  floor,  the  entrance  has  an  arch  with  roueh-faced  voussoirs  -erectly 
-1  nee'  '  y  a  window  to  the  right  which  has  the  same  arch.  This  Eighth  -venue 
entr""o  to  the  louble  house  serve.'    the      resi-'ence  -  another  merger  *  the 
t""s  family.  John  Dunbar  Mams.     hi--e'  dormer  with  triple  windows  -    ve  the 
curve-1  bay  'ffsets  and  balances  the  dominance  of  the  corner  tower. 
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r.rroii  9rrpet  elevation ,  with  en^u^h  difference 
There  is  near  symmetry  in  the  Ca»^1.""r^tle"i^erence  between  the  en' 


:   „V    we      ConWin  thisbay  is  the  nain  entrance,  above  a  low  too, 

meaning  wingrWrtlls ■ The  deep  Syrian  entrance  arch,  with  sw^lin  f-Uatc 
•in;,  rests  -n  clustered  dwarf  c-lusns  an',  is  a  naster^icce  in  itself.  Compla 


towers  an 
between 
with 

the  dicmified  entrance  is  the  triple  window  above  it,  enfrane        a  wi^e 
Swd  utilizing  the  sane  swirling  leaf  pattern,  and  supported  on  unusual  columns 
wi^h  Network  canitals.  At  the  third  floor,  a  pair  o£  broad  windows  are  ^fined 
W  arches  Led  by  brick  headers  and  profiled  in  terra  cotta.  The  arches  also  rest 
on  clusters  of.  dwarf  columns.  Foliate  carving  again  —ears  at  the  peak  of  the 
"able'under  which  a  group  of  four  narrow  windows  lights  the  ^V^JfLs^ 
t-wer,  in  its  -rominent  nosition,  has  an  interesting  shape  -  round  at  the  first 
«oor  and  nolyaonal  above,  with  a  hi<*  octagonal  tile  roof.  The  open-work  brick 
balcony,  attached  to  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  creates  a  dominant  h-rizontal 
at  the  third  floor.  The  angularity  of  the  polygonal  portion  of  the  tower  is 
accentuated  by  ornamental  string  courses.  At  the  first  floor,  all  windows  have  stone 
transom  bars,  an J  the    transoms  above  them  contain  staineJ  -lass  of  exceptional 
quality.  East  of  the  house,  extending  aim-  Carroll  Street,  is  a  lovely  garden  wall 
with  sandst-ne  oosts  anJ  square,  -mamental  wr-uoht  iron  panels  between  them. 

»"EST  SIDE  (Nos.  100-118) 

No    100  is  a  six-storv  apartment  house  in  buff -colored  brick,  built  in 
1949-50*  It  re-loced  the  Lewis  Luckent.ach  mansion,  desired  by  Montrose  W.  Morns, 
which  -nee  stood  here  in  spacious  grounds.  The  Luckenbachs  were  in  the  shipping 
business,  with  -iers  in  Brooklyn.  In  contrast  to  the  tall,  ornate  apartment 
house  across  the  street,  this  building  is  severely  simple,  relyin-  for  its 
interest    on  its  curved  bays  with  ribb-n  windows  rather  than  on  any  a— lied 
architectural  detail.  It  was  built  for  the  De  Breis  Estates  by  architect 
M.  E.  Un^arleider. 

The  elegant  pair  of  limestone  t-wnhouses  at  Mos.  106  and  103  were  built  in 
1900  by  owner-builder  Louis  Bonert,  of  487  Fourth  Street  in  the  District.  His 
architect  was  Thomas  Bennett  of  Brooklyn.  Like  many  impressive  resi  en ccs    n  the 
Upper  East  SiJc  of  Manhattan  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  these  h-uses  attest  t. 
the  strength  of  the  French  Renaissance  traditi-n  and  Beaux  Arts  influence  in  this 
c^untrv       wealth  of  decoration  embellishes  the  facades  of  the  three-st^ry  >W 
Ss    crowned  by  handsome  balustrades,  contrasting  with  the  simple  recesse  plane 
of    the  fourth  story,  surmounte \  by  c-pper  cornices  with  conscle  brackets. 
Festooned  garlands  flank  the  carved  entablatures  of  the  central  entrances,  which 
rise  a  few  ste-s  above  the  street  and  contain  handsome  alass  doors  with  wrought 
iron  grilles.  The  ornate  quality  of  these  garlands  is  set  off  by  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  the  Francois  I  lozenges  in  the  pilasters  of  the  narlor  floor. 
Panels  with  richly  carved  ornament  beneath  and  between  the  windows  ^raw  the  eye  t 
the  third  floor. 

No.  113.  A  red  brick  apartment  house  of  eleven  stories,  at  the  comer  of 
Cfrroll  Street,  t-wers  above  the  surrounding  townhouses      Be<mn  in  1936  for  the 
Cp'rroll  Eighth  Hrldin-  Corporation,  it  was  designed,  by  M.  E.  Un^rleid.er,  the 
same  architect  as  Mo.  100.*  It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  lar3e,  imposing 
Romanesque  Revival  mansion  desired  by  C.  P.  H.  Gilbert  for  P.  1.  Hanan,  a 
wealthy  shoe  manufacturer.  The  -resent  building  has  a  simple  stone  doorway  with  . 
•broken1  -ediment  and  urn  in  the  neo-Genr-ian  tradition.  Steel  casement  win  -ws, 
s-  -^uiir  with  buillers  in  the  1930s,  are  used  throughout. 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE  between  Carroll  Street  f«  Hontqoraery  place 


EAST  SIDE  (NOS.  123-135) 

This  is  a  shcrt  hlockfrontT  little  more  than  half  the  usual  two  hundred  feet, 
because  it  is  interrupted  on  the  east  side  of  Eighth  Avenue  by  Montgomery  Plr.cc, 
which  is  only  one  block  long. 

So.  123,  the  handsome  neo-Classical  residence  at  the  c-rner,  was  built  in 
1394  and  iesigned  by  Montrose  "'.  Morris  for  Mrs.  L.  K.  Greenraan.  At  that  tine 
there  was  a  burgeonin?  interest  in  classical  forms  and  near-monochromatic  color 
schemes  for  buildin-V.  This  residence,  constructed  of  off-white  Roman  brick  with 
limestone  and  matching  terra  cotta  trim,  has  been  handled  with  elegant  restraint.^ 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  detail,  most  effectively  concentrated  at  the  c i^nifio 
entrance,  crowned  by  an  arched  tymnanum  displaying  Renaissance  motifs  and  carried 
on  composite  columns.  3eneath  it  is  a  frieze  with  anthemion  decoration  extenr-inq 
across  the  Eighth  Avenue  front  and  around  the  comer  alone  the  Carroll  Street 
side.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance,  a  pair  of  winiows  at  the  parlor  and  second 
floors  are  handsomely  set  off  by  columns  and  pilasters,  giving  the  composition  the 
effect  of  a  shallow  bay.  The  enframements  of  the  attic  story  windows  have  classical 
"ears11  at  all  four  c-rners.  The  roof  cornice  hps  a  convex  (oulvinated)  frieze  with 
a  bound  garland  motif,  providing  an  appropriate  crowning  member.  \  handsome,  low 
wrought  iron  fence  encloses  the  property  and  terminates  at  the  low  limestrne  stc  p. 

The  two  neighboring  townhouses,  Nos.  123  \  and  125,  were  built  in  1902  by  the 
local  architect-builder  Peter  Collins.  These  elegant  houses  are  both  of  limestone 
and,  stylistically,  are  French  Beaux  Arts  of  the  Eclectic  period.  Buildings  similar 
to  these  may  still  be  seen  in  upper  Manhattan,  but  these  are  an^  the  few  of  this 
style  in  the  District.  There  is  preat  verve  in  the  carved  stone  ornament,  which 
seems  to  literally  "(Trow7'  out  of, the  material  of    the  walls  and  rives  these  houses 
a  lively,  three-dimensional  quality.  The  most  notable  features  of  No.  123A  are  its 
tall  mansard  r^of  and  its  highly  ornamented,  central  stone  oriel  at  the  second 
floor.  This  and  the  three  windows  above  it  are  flanked  by  two-story  rusticate! 
Pilasters  at  the  comers.  It  is  the  dominant  house  of  the  pair  and  contrasts  with 
the  quiet  elegance  of  No.  125.  Here,  the  rusticated  walls  of  the  first  story 
orovide  a  foil  for  the  smooth  wall  surfaces  of  the  two  upper  stories.  There  is  a 
Parisian  elegance  in  the  pair  of  arched  windows  at  the  second  Story,  embellishc' 
with  garlands  which  cascade  down  from  the  projecting  sills  of  the  windows  above. 
Bold  roof  cornices,  supported  on  brackets  displaying  -uttae,  have  parapets  of 
stone  above  them  which' are  a  unifying  element  for  these  twa  handsome  buildings. 

Mo.  135.  This  neo-Federal  brick  residence  with  stone  trim  was  built  in  1910 
and  is  enterei  at  No.  1  Mont^mery  Place,  where  it  is  described.  A  two-car^arr  C 
between  Nos.  125  and  135  was  recently  built  in  what  was  once  a  charming  garden 
enclosed  by  a  hirh  iron  fence. 

EIGHT!'  AVENUE  between  Montgomery  Tlace  r  Garfield  Place 


EAST  SIDE  (Nos.  143-165) 


No.  143  (143-153)  is  a  lar-e  f^ur- story  apartment  h~use  occupying  over  half 
the  blockfronti  It  was  built  in  1010-11  ror  Ge~r-e  E.  Lovett  and  was  '.©signed  by 
Montrose  ''.  Morris.  It  has  red  and  cream-colored  brick  with  terra  cotta  trio  and  a 
rusticated  linestrne  first  st^ry,  similar  tc  No.   10  Montgomery  Place  around  the 
corner,  also  built  from  plans  by  the  same  architect.  The  first  story  is  very  Beaux 
Art's  in  feeling  with  its  central  arched  entrance  an.3  wide-arched   '.ruble  windows, 
which  h?vc  curved  transom  bars  and  circles  above  then.  The  windows  at  the  second 
an'  third  stories,    separated  by  ornamented  panels,  are  unified  by  common  enframe- 
ments with  console  keystones  and  have  wr^u-ht  ir-n  balconies  at  the  second  st~ry. 
Cream-colored  brick  quoins  above  the  rirst  story  define  the  ends  of  the  building. 
A  continuous  roof  cornice,  with  -aire5  console  brackets  and  modi  1 lions,  lends 
dignity  t°  this  building. 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  Montgomery  Place  &  Garfield  Place 

A  simple  classical  doorway  separates  the  apartment  house  from  the  imposing 
Temple  Beth  Elohim,  erected  in  1909-10  from  plans  of  1908  by  Simon  Eisendrath  in 
association  with  B.  Horwitz.    Because  of  the  diagonal  corner  entrance  of  the  temple, 
the  building  is  pentagonal  in  plan,  perhaps  symbolizing  the  Pentateuch.    The  corner 
is  further  emphasized  by  a  large  done  with  lantern  set  on  a  polygonal  drum  above 
the  entrance.    Approached  by  a  three-sided  stairway,  the  entrance  is  flanked  by  a 
pair  of  colossal  Ionic  columns  in  antis,  and  surmounted  by  an  arched  pediment  with 
modillions.    Subordinate  to  this,  the  triple  entrance  doors  have  a  central  double 
door  with  triangular  pediment,  surmounted  by  a  great  stained  glass  window,  similar 
to  t he  round-arched  windows  in  the  side  facades.    The  symmetrical  side  elevations, 
radiating  from  the  diagonal  corner  entrance,  are  identical  with  a  wide  pediment ed 
central  bay  crowning  an  arched  stained  glass  window,  flanked  by  subordinate 
windows  with  arched  pediments.    The  dentiled  roof  cornice  at  the  sides  is  modulated 
to  modillions  above  the  diagonal  main  entrance  to  accord  with  its  great  scale. 
A  low  stone  parapet  rises  above  the  roof  cornice.    On  both  sides  of  the  temple  a 
pipe  railing  features  the  Menorah,  or  seven-branched  candelabrum,  a  symbol  of 
Chanukah. 


EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  Carroll  Street  &  Garfield  Place 


WEST  SIDE    (Nos.  130-166) 


No.  130,  an  unadorned  brick  apartment  house,  was  built  in  1950  for  the  Park 
Carroll  Corporation  and  was  designed  by  architect  Rollin  A.Caughey.    The  first 
-  floor  has  smooth  white  stone  facing  with  brick  above.    Each  end  is  chamfered  and 
has  corner  windows,  typical  of  the  period.    The  palatial  Romanesque  Revival  Feltman 
mansion,  designed  by  Montrose  W.  Morris,  was  originally  located  on  this  corner. 
Charles  L.  Feltman  was  the  inventor  of  the  American  "hot-dog-on-a-bun"  of  Coney 
Island  fame,  and  Montrose  W.  Morris  was  the  most  popular  architect  among  the 
wealthy  residents  on  The  Slope. 

No.  140,  built  by  the  Garfield  Construction  Corporation,  is  located  on  the 
site  of  the  Feltman  garden.    It  was  erected  in  1935-36  of  brick  with  an  Art  Deco 
entrance  in  a  recessed  central  section.    The  architect,  Martyn  N.  Weinstein, 
has  effectively  contrasted  the  orange-colored  brick  with  the  limestone  trim.  The 
smooth  vertical  of  the  walls  is  further  contrasted  with  horizontal  brick  band- 
courses  between  the  steel  casements  at  the  corners. 

Nos.  152-156  were  built  in  1889  by  owner -architect  William  Flanagan  as  three 
identical  brownstone  residences.    They  are  four-story  brownstones  above  a  full 
basement  story.    Folygonal  masonry  bays,  with  molded  cornices  at  each  floor, 
extend  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  cornices  and  the  first,  story  windows  all 
have  transom  bars.    The  differences  in  the  style  of  their  basement  entrances 
are  due  to  later  alterations;  Nos.  154  and  156  are  interesting  expressions  of  the 
Art  Deco  style. 

No.  162  (Nos.  162-166).     "The  Belvedere"  is  a  buff -colored,  Roman  brick 
apartment  house  with  limestone  base  and  trim.    It  was  built  in  1903  for  Peter  Lar- 
sen  as  part  of  a  complex  including  Nos.  253-261  Garfield  Place,  all  designed  by  New 
York  architect  Henry  Pohlman.    The  front  of  the  Belevedere  shows  a  well-balanced 
four-story  building  with  curved  corner  bays  and  a  central  entrance  porch,  in  the 
neo-Classical  tradition,  approached  by  a  low  stoop.    A  turn-of-the-century  classi- 
cal roof  cornice  crowns  the  entire  group  of  apartment  houses. 
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EIGHTH  /.VEI.DE  iletween  Garfield  Place  5  First  Street 
EAST  SIDE  C°S.  160-103) 

The  TerrMe  House,  Mo.  175  (Nos .  169-177),  was  built  in  1028  and  desired  by 
architects  Mortimer  Freehof  and  David  Levy.    Constructed  of  pre-cast  stone  in  ft 
„  n  of  buffs  and  "rays,  this  four-story  building  is  an  effective  foil  for  th< 

stark  ^andeur  of  the  syna-me  acr-ss  the  street.    In  its  fenestration  it  is  ne  - 
R-J.nesque.    Texture  is  created  through  the  use  of  symbolic*    ornament  at  the  bale  - 
nies    windows    doors    and  roof  pnranet.    The  halcomes  lenJ-  addeJ  ^.epth  t  the 
recessed  entrances  beneath  then'.    o„e  of  the  n~st  interesting  features,  reflecting 
the  ,\rt  Dec"  style  o*  the  period,  is  the  figure  of  Moses  an.'  the  Tablets  of  the 
*w.%hasiz^s  the  corner  of  the  roof  rararet.    The  detail  of  the  Garfiel  Place 
facade  is  almost  identical  to  that  on  Eighth  Avenue. 

Nos    131  and  103.    Architect  Mbert  E.  Parf itt ,  the  y-un-est  partner  of  the 
architectural  firm,  Parfitt  Brothers,  designed  these  two  residences  for  the  John 
Assio  Company.    They  are  three-st-ry  limestone  houses,  uuilt  in  1002.    No.  181 
has  a  full-height,  three-sided  masonry  bay  rfferin"  a  contrast  f^^w^ninL 
bay  ?t  Mo.  103.    The  entrance  doorways  are  paired  and  are  approached  by  adjoinini 
lZ  stoops  with  a  common  winr-wr.ll  between  then.    The  ornament  of  these  houses 
is  generally  ne -Classical .     Sheetmetal  roof  cornices  display  a  floral  motif  at 
No.  131  and  a  Greek  fret  motif  at  No.  183. 

No    189      "The  tetor    is  a  four-story  apartment  house  built,  in  1906  for  the 
Lester  Realty  Company  an'  designed  by  Drr-klyn  architect  Thomas  Bennett.  This 
buUdlnr  is  typical  of  many  apartment  houses  erected  in  the  District  after  the  turn- 
nf-the-century.    They  are  well  scaled,  with  a  restrained  handling  of  architectural 
Setail  and  are  harmonics  with  the  adjoining  ^rivate  residences  on  the  side  streets. 
The  entrance  of  this  buildinr,  is  recessed  between  curved  en    bays.    It  has  a 
classical  porch  with  p-lishei,  fpray  -ranite  Ionic  c-lumns,  surmountec     y  a 
v'ilustr',',eA     There  is  apleasin'  contrast  between  the  smoothlimestone  facin;  of 
the  -round 'floor  and  the  banded,  salmon-colored  Roman  brickwork  of  the  upper 
stories"    Horizontal  emphasis  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  linest?ne  Mn-.courses  at 
win'-wsill  level  which  unify  the  lone  facade  on  First  Street  with  the  Eighth 
"venue  front.    Reuni-arched  windows  lend  distinction  to  the  fourth  story  which  is 
cr-wnei  by  a  sheetmetal  c-rnice  with  swars  and  console  brackets. 

WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  174-100) 

Nos    174  and  176  are  neo-Rcnaissance  linesf-ne  residences  built  in  1000. 
Most  -f  the  handsome  carved  ornament  is  concentrated  ab-ve  the  entrances  an  .  the 
sin-ly  enframed  windows  at  the  parlor  floors.    The  center  parlor  floor  window of 
N-    176  has  a  round  medallion  with  a  basketweave  rattem  set  of  f  by  laurel  branches 
Dee-  cornices,  with  a  series  of  console  brackets  -ver  lentils  an'  frieze,  unify 
the'  two  nouses .    Mo.  174  has  a  hedSe-enclosed  -arden  on  the  vacant  comer  1-t  at 
Garfield  riace. 

Nos    173-1C4     Thf  next  row  of  four  P-nanesouo  Revival  brownst^ne  h-uses  were 
built  in' 1803  by  architect-owner  Frederick  J.  Griswoi  1    of  497  First  Street  m  the 
Hist-ric  District.  He  -also  built  -ther  houses  in  the  District,  inclu  in    N  s  238- 
294  Garfieid  riace  and  houses  on  First  Street  -  all  in  the  sane  style.  Incise 
scr-11  '.csi-ns  in  wide  panels  at  the  top  st-ry:  between  arche   winows,  are 
reminiscent  of  the  earlier  neo-Grec  ornament.    At  each  house,  the  low  wall  'the 
Mlust-a'c    above  the  second  story  bay  window,  consists  of  a  series  of  un..su?l 

columns  with  block-like  ;linths  an'  capitals.     S*  ^l^Tot  hese 
the  use  of  carvel  -ilasters  at  the  upper  twr  stones,  'efimn    the  -  .  es  M  tn«e 
faca'es.    Beneath  the  ornately  carve',  corbels  of  the  bays  are  deer  brackets,  su  r 
on  t'hree-ouarter  cngftfed  columns  at  the  parlor  floor.    The  arche'.  entrances  are 
-—reached  by  L-shaped  stoops. 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE  Dctween  Garfield  Plnce  a  First  Street 


Nos.  136-100.    These  three  picturesque       5    '    ?       8  ^  /  *tcct 
Renaissance  tradition  of  Francois  I,  were  built  in  13,7  98  or 
William  J.  Dilthey,  who  lived  at  315  Jay  Street,  Pr?£^'         hwhi,h  the  pic 
Union  Souare,  Manhattan.  They  were  designed  as  a  uniform  row  to  which tne  pi 
turesoue  gables  aave  definition.    The  white  noi^^rxck,  ech^.  by  the 
h-uses  at  the  other  end  of  the  blockfront,  orovidc  a  ^  contrast  t- tne 
stone  r~w  between  then.    Tall  doorways,  crowned  by  cartouches,  are  a  rr  ache  oy 
Steer  Stoops  above  rusticated  limestone  basements.    These  ^^'^^f^h 
are  enframed  by  ornamented  terra  cotta.    Crowninfi  the  faca  es  are  stec    ^    Us  . 
elaborate  finials,  containing  triple  windows  with  Renaissa nee  fi ^f^^^ 
^anels  of  the  Bullions.    Above  then,  a  concave  oval  shell    ends  dramatic  ™sj 
The  corner  house.  Mo.  190,  is  now  entcre'  at  basement  level  an'  has  a  veil  w  ^riCK 
thir'  st^ry  and  ->arapet  replacing  the  slate  roof  and  aaMe. 


EIGHTH  WENUE  between  First  5  Second  Streets 


E\ST  SIDE  (Hos.  195-215) 

Tins  Mockfront  Presents  a  unified  arour  of  a-artnent  buildings  '.esiped  in  the 
Classical  tra'iti-n  -ooular  at  the  tum-of -the-century .    The  unity  is  thieve  . 
S  repetition  ^  the  curve'  bays  flankin,  the  central  classica    porches,  the 
arched  wind-ws  at  the  fourth  stories,  and  roof  c-rnices  of  1'entical  'esicn. 
Full-hei-ht,  multi-sided  bays  at  the  end  buildings,  and  their  added  heifjht, 
effectively  terminate  the  blockfront. 

No    195,  with  its  main  entrance  at  530  First  Street,  was  built  in  1906  for 
Thomas  Corri?an  and  designed  by  Georae  F.  loosen.    Nos    199-211    erected  in 
1905-06    were  designed  by  architect  Henry  Pohlman  for  Corri'an  f,  Johns-n 

S6  Seventh  /.venue    south  of  the  District.    No.  215  .  with  its  main  entrance  at 
S73  S  Street,  was  built  in  1905  for  Corriaan  8  Johnson  and  also  desi^y 
Henry Pohlman.    This  building  was  abandoned  for  a  Ion*  time  an',  through  neighbor- 
hood efforts,  was  rehabilitated  in  1969. 


vptrr  SIDE  (Nos.  196-216) 

The  blockfr-nt  between  First  and  Sec <nJ  Streets  is  evenly  divi'ed  letworn 
limestone  and  br^wnstone  fronts. 

Nos    196  and  198.  four  st-ries  hiah  above  basements,  were  built  in  1899  hy 
owner-architect-builder  rcter  Collins,  who  live'  at  67  Clermont  Avenue  in  nearby 
F™  Greene.    The  dignified  limestone  fronts  with  three-story  masonry  bays,  display 
an  interesting  juxtaposition    of  classical  on'  Romanesque  Revival  ornament.    No.  196 
is  entire  '  classical  in  its  detail,    broached  by  an  L-shape"  stoop with  lions 
Heads    it  has  a  pedimented  doorway  with  central  cartouche  m  the  entablature, 
which  is  supported  on  console  brackets.    The  roof  cornice  above  the  fourth  story 
win'ows  is  unusual  in  having  classical  rosettes  between  the  console  jackets 
ft  No.  199  the  original  doorway,  now  a  window,  has  a  proninent ^soue  arch,  carv. 
with  foliate  pattern,  s-rin:in-  from  paired  en-aped  c-lunns      The  parlor  fl  r 
windows  have  stone  transom  bars  and  there  are  Romanesque  Revival  arched  windows  at 
the  fourth  fl^or. 

N-s.  200-20.;  were  built  in  1392  as  a  row  by  owner-architect  Jeremiah  r>i"i«*n 
,f  545  First  Street  in  the  Historic  District.    It  is  evident  in  these  houses  that 
Gilliran  reoeat3J.  the  iesirns  of  Collins'  adjoining  pair.    Nos.  200  an    .0  si 
tne  classical  detail  of  Mo.  106    while  No.  202  recalls  the ^s^\f0' ^  202 
The  houses  are,  however,  one  full  stnry  lower  than  C  1  ins    pair.    W  s 
h^ve  a  very  low  attic  floor,  and  Mo.  204  has  a  steer  slate  roof  with    n      ,  _e..i 
-enteJ  dorrver  winl-w  added  in  1905.    An  interesting  feature  at  No.  20*,  now 
Sed  a^e  basement,  is  the  oval  window  within  a  richly  decorated  en'rarenent 
nt  the  sec^n^  st^ry. 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  First  *  Second  Streets 

Nos.  206-216  (No.  210  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system) 
Jeremiah  Gilligan  built  this  row  of  neo -Renaissance  brownstones  in  1894.    It  nas 
two-story,  curved  masonry  bays,  of  which  two  are  constructed  of  luiflstone,  an 
unusual  feature,    attenuated,  engaged  colonettes  flank  the  two  story  bays      At  the 
corner  of  Second  Street,  the  row  terminates  in  a  full-height  bay,  with  a  striking 
window  enframement  at  the  second  story,  crowned  by  a  conical  roof  creating  the 
effect  of  a  tower,    a  variety  of  C£Lrved  floral  and  animal  themes  are  interestingly 
introduced  into  the  ornament  fron  house  to  house.    There  is  a  delightful  squirrel 
carved  in  the  band  below  the  sillcourse  of  the  second  story  at  No.  212.  ihe 
doorways,  approached  by  L-shaped  stoops,  are  surmounted  by  panels  flanked  by 
colonettes  with  finials.    The  double  doors  at  No.  206  have  beautifully  carved 
panels  with  bird  motifs.    At  the  second  story,  above  the  doorways,  are  high- silled 
windows  of  a  type  often  introduced  at  this  period.    The  roof  cornices  have  classi- 
cal swags  unifying  the  row.    No.  216  serves  as  the  rectory  of  the  Church  oi  the 
Virgin  Mary  across  the  street. 


EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  Second  &  Third  Streets 


EAST  SIDE    (Nos.  217-227) 


The  corner  four-story  apartment  house,  No.  217  Eighth  Avenue,  is  entered  at 
582  Second  Street,  and  is  one  of  three  similar  apartment  buildings  erected  in  lyuy 
for  Thomas  G.  Carlin,  Inc.,  of  297  Garfield  Place,  and  designed  by  Brooklyn 
architect  Thomas  Bennett.    Unlike  the  mass  produced  character  of  so  many  of  the 
multiple  dwellings  of  the  period,  these  three  buildings  have  a  distinctly  conti- 
nental flavor.    Built  in  a  pleasing  co  bination  of  limestone  and  cream-colored 
brick,  they  have  elegant  rusticated  walls  at  the  first  floor,  crowned  by  a  Greek 
fret  bandcourse.    The  handsome  entrance  porches  are  likewise  classical  in 
character.    A  transition  to  the  more  Renaissance  character  of  the  upper  stories  is 
provided  by  the  console  bracket  keystones  above  the  first  floor  windows.    Ihe  tan 
double  windows  at  the  second  story  have  been  emphasized  with  segmental -arched 
pediments  carried  on  brackets,  with  central  cartouches,  adding  dignity  to  this 
floor.    The  wrought  iron  balconies  at  the  fourth  story  and  the  modillioned  and 
dentiled  roof  cornice,  carried  on  end  brackets,  are  further  distinctive  features. 

(The  apartment  house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  Street  is  outside 
the  Historic  District.) 

(The  two  blockfronts  between  Third  and  Fifth  Streets  are  also  outside  the 
Historic  District.) 


WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  218-234) 


No.  218.    The  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  Byzantine  MelkLte  Rite, 
stands  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  Street.    It  was  built  in  1903-04  and 
designed  by  architects  George  U.  Kramer  and  C.  C.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  for  the 
Park  Congregational  Church.    Since  1952  it  has  served  the  present  congregation. 
Completely  filling  its  site,  the  church  has  a  modified  cruciform  plan  with  a 
ridged  slate  roof  running  the  length  of  the  nave.    Its  powerful  asymmetry  relies 
on  volume,  massing  and  the  tall  corner  tower.    In  its  broad  treatment,  it  is  neo- 
Romanesque.    The  austere  siriplicity  of  its  design  is  enriched  by  the  texture  and 
warm  color  of  its  granite.    Rough-hewn  blocks  are  laid  in  a  random  ashlar  Pattern 
and  represent  a  masterful  use  of  materials.    The  east  end  of  the  shallow  gabled 
transept  is  dominated  by  a  large  arched  window  with  stained  glass.    Beneath  it  is 
a  bank  of  windows,  which  together  with  the  larger  window  above,  form  a  complete 
unit  of  deisgn.    Complementing  the  east  transept  is  a  smaller  gabled  bay  at  the 
south  end  which  repeats  its  theme.    The  corner  tower,  crowned  by  a  pyramidal  roof, 
his  a  belfry  with  large  Romanesque  arched  openings,  each  with  a  drip  moulding. 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  Second  &c  Third  Streets 

On  the  Second  Street  side,  the  tower  has  three  tall,  slender  openings,  reinforced 
by  horizontal  stonework  at  the  third  points,  which  pierce  the  stone  wall.  The 
apsidal  gable  of  this  facade  shelters  a  large  round-arched  window  with  quatrefoil 
tracery. 

No.  234,  the  last  building  in  the  District  on  the  west  side  of  Eighth  Avenue, 
occupies  the  south  half  of  the  blockfront  below  the  church.    It  was  built  in  1913 
and  designed  by  the  well-known  architect  /tymar  Embury,  132  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
as  a  private  residence  for  Charles  F.  Neergaard.    His  grandfather,  John  IV.  Neer- 
gaard,  was  a  founder  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.    The  House  is  neo- 
Federal  in  style  and  introduces  a  notably  suburban  quality  which  contrasts  with  the 
very  urban  character  of  the  rest  of  the  Historic  District.    Built  of  dark  red 
brick,  with  a  slate  shingled  roof,  it  has  neo-Federal  trim,  painted  white.  In 
keeping  with  its  character,  the  central  entrance  porch  has  delicately  proportioned 
paired  columns,  and  all  the  windows  have  shutters.    There  is  a  simple  fanlight  over 
the  entrance  door  and  this  motif  is  repeated  in  the  three  peaked  dormer  windows. 
A  high  wrought  iron  railing  separates  the  house  and  its  grounds  from  the  street. 


EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  Fifth  &  Sixth  Streets 


EAST  SIDE  ONLY    (Nos.  501-519) 


This  entire  blockfront  is  an  architectural  unit,  with  its  four-story  apartment 
houses  arranged  with  paired  doorways  and  straight  stoops.    It  was  built  in  1909-10 
for  Nathan  and  Leo  N.  Levy  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  William  Debus, 
who  also  worked  in  Stuyvesant  Heights  Historic  District.    With  their  flush  facades 
of  Roman  brick,  they  are  unified  at  first  floor  level  by  alternating  bands  of 
limestone  and  buff -colored  brick  and  by  modillioned  roof  cornices.    The  openings 
are  all  square -headed,  except  at  the  third  floor,  where  the  windows  are  surmounted 
by  curved  blind  arches  of  stone  set  on  diminutive  corbel  blocks.    The  entrance 
porches,  carried  on  columns  with  low  balustrades  above  the  entablatures,  give  the 
buildings  a  neo-Classical  flavor.    The  end  house  at  the  south,  No.  519,  is  slightly- 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  row,  with  a  raised  stoop  and  roof  cornice.    Its  facade 
on  Sixth  Street  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  No*  501  at  the  north  end  of  the  row 
facing  Fifth  Street. 

(The  blockfront s  between  the  south  side  of  Sixth  Street  and  a  point  mid-way 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets  are  outside  the  District.) 


EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  Ninth  &  Tenth  Streets 


EAST  SIDE  ONLY  (No.  917) 


No.  917,  1  four-story  residence  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  Street,  has 
its  principal  entrance  at  Nos.  '631-633  Tenth  Street,  uhere  it  is  described. 

(The  blockfront s  between  the  south  side  of  Tenth  Street  and  a  point  mid-way 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  are  outside  the  Historic  District.) 


EIGHTH  AVENUE    Between  Eleventh  &  Twelfth  Streets 


EiiST  SIDE  ONLY    (Nos.  1113-1123) 

(The  north  half  of  the  blockfront  is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 


Nos.  1113-1123.    This  povi  of  four  apartment  houses  was  built  in  1^°3  fcr 
Thomas  Holt,  who  lived  just  south  of  the  District,  and  designed  by  Brooklyn 
architect  Thomas  Bennett,     (continued  on  n-act  page) 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE  Between  Eleventh  &  Twelfth  Streets 

Although  the  buildings  are  only  four  stories  high,  the  full-height  curved  bays, 
flanking  the  central  rctraieas , ■. .  give  sn  irpressi  n  of  -rest  vertically .  ^ev 
are  _  *    ,rt^    of  buff-colored  brick  (Nos.  1115  and  1117)  and  red  brick  (Nos.  1121 
and  1123V     Horizontal  stone  bandecurses  serve  as  impost  blocks  for  the  wind™ 
lintels  at  the  upper  floors.    The  doorways,  with  their  entablatures  supported on 
brackets  above  columns,  and  the  bold  roof  amices ,  supported       console  brackets 
with  ornamental  friezes  below,  give    these  apartment  houses  a  generally  neo- 
classical appearance,  although  the  curved  bays  recall  the  earlier  Romanesque 
Revival.    The  entrances  are  approached  by  low  stoops  with  masonry  W1n-wa  Is  The 
buildino  at  the  south  end  of  the  row,  No.  1123  (No.  471  Twelfth  Street)    is  - 
7w    narrower  than  the  others  and  has  a  round  tower  which  is  locate*  at  th:  c  rner. 
These  apartment  houses  are  similar  to  others^ by  Bennett  on  Eleventh  - 
Streets . 

EIGHTH  AVENUE  Between  Twelfth  &  Thirteenth  Streets 
EAST  SIDE  ONLY  (Nos.  1201-1215) 

Nos    1201  and  1203.    These  two  apartment  houses  are  almost  identical  with 
Nos    1113-1123.    They  were  also  built  for  Thomas  Holt,  but  three  years  later  in 
1901      Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  Bennett  also  designed  them,  thus  accounting  for 
their  similarity.    No.  1201  is  entered  at  No.  468  Twelfth  Street    where  a  low 
columnar  entrance  porch  is  approached  by  steps  from  both  sides  which  are  parallel 
to  the  building. 

No's     1205-1215.    With  the  exception  of  the  s--utVim-"-st  builUn"  C  .  1215), 
these  aoartnent  houses  are  quite  similar  to  Nos.  1201  and  1203  in  the  «• 
blockfront.    They  were  built  in  1900  by  owner-architect  willian  Musgrave  Caldor, 

full-height,  curved  bays  flankin"  the  central  entrances  an'  almost  i  entic  l 
classical  cornices  with  swa.s  on  the  friezes,  they  differ  in  that  the  horizontal 
stone  bandcourses  run  straight  across  the  windowheads,  servin-  as  U         ■  an  .  the 
J-orwavs  have  broken'   entablatures  with  the  cornices  arched  at  the  centers. 
These  are  carried  on  stone  brackets  set  in  the  brickwork  which  franc  the  doorways . 
The  corner  anartment  house  presents  -  flush  front  to  Eighth  Avenue  but  has  a 
curved  corner  bay.    It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  here  Calder  martially  revl^ 
Brett's  scher/fron  the  other  end  of  the  blockfront   using  ^^courses  a   ion  t 
blocks  for  the  window  lintels  at  the  second  and  fourth  floors.. The  first  floor  is 
used  commercially,  serving  the  adjacent  neighborhood. 

EIGHTH  AVENUE  Pctwcen  Thirteenth  5  ^curteenth  Streets 
EAST  SIDE  0NL3f  1301-1323) 

Nos.  1301-1323.    This  entire  blockfront  is  occupied  by  the  John  l».  rcmball 
*chcol  CP>S.  No.  107)  and  its  pounds.  This  handsome  T-shaped  brick  "hoolhouse 
was built  by  r.J.  Carlin  5  Co»nany  in  1894  for  the  ~oard  of  Education  and  was 
"csi-ned,  in  a  basically  late  Romanesque  Revival  style,  by  architect  J.  M.  Naught  a 
Tne  Eighth  Avenue  elevation  is  divided  into  f ive  bays :  a  centra    -r^ect  n  bay 
containing  the  arched  entrance  and  crowned  by  a  high  brick  5a"e,  flanked  by  bays 
in  the  main  wall  -lane  of  the  building,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  V*0£*** 
navillions.    The  brick  is  rusticated  at  the  first  story  and  is  carried around the 
north  end  onto  Thirteenth  Street.    Exceot  for  the  front  gable  an'  the  rear wing. 
?he  roof  is  hipped.    The  too  floor  windows  of  the  front  and  em!  sare  arche  with 
continuous  drip  noldinos  crowninq  the  tooS  of  the  arches.    The  front    able  IS 
enhanced  by  a  Palladian  type  window,  detailed  in  a  Romanesque  manner,  ,„  is 
Ked  by' small  pedinented  Jormer  windows,  (continued  on  next  pa?e) 
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EIGHTH  AVENUE  Between  Thirteenth  6  Fourteenth  Streets 


The  cl~sc  s~acin-  "f.  the  windows  at  the  upper  floor    gives  the  necessary  light  for 
the  school  building.    The  school  has  yards  on  three  sides  with  the  principal  one, 
a  playground  at  the  south  side,  extending  through  to  Fourteenth  Street. 


*  *  * 


PROSPECT  PARK  WEST 


The  grand  sweep  of  Prospect  Park  West,  magnificently  situated  opposite  the 
park,  extends  from  Grand  Army  Plaza  to  Bartel  Dritchard  Square — almost  a  mile--and 
provides  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vistas  in  the  city.    This  fine  example  of  urban 
Manning  was  a  result  of  the  vision  of  Frederick  L.T  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux,  who 
laid  out  Prospect  Park.    The  substitution  of  their  1866-67  plan  for  the  earlier  plan 
by  Egbert  L.  Viele  led  to  the  creation  of  a  monumental  plaza  at  the  northern  end, 
now  known  as  Grand  Army  Plaza,  and  the  expansion  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park: 
westward  to  Ninth  Avenue,  now  Prospect  Park  West,  and  southward  to  Fifteenth  Street, 
the  present  Cartel  Pritchard  Square  an!  Prospect  Dark  Southwest.    Ninth  \venue  was 
officially  renamed  Prospect  park  West  in  1895,  when  grand  residences  in  the  ^ifth 
Avenue  tradition  were  just  beginning  to  spring  up  along  its  northern  portion.  This 
section  of  The  Slope,  including  Prospect  Park  -''est ,  Plaza  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue, 
became  known  as  "The  Gold  Coast". 


rROSPECT  PARK  WEST  Between  President  5  Carroll  Streets 


WFST  SIDE  (Nos.  13-17) 


(The  northern  part  of  this  blockfront  is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  13  and  15.    The  first  tho  houses  in  the  District,  on  Prospect  Park  West, 
are  examples  of  the  neo-Tudor  style  which  was  so  popular  after  World  War  I.  They 
were  built  as  a  pair  in  1919  for  Walter  Kraslow  and  were  designed  by  Crook lvn 
architect  William  T.  McCarthy.    A  central  Tu ior  archway  lea's  f  the  rear  courtyard 
and  parage  area.    Above  the  archway,  a  horizontal  mini-balustrade  of  limestone  ties 
these  gabled  houses  together.  Heraldic  animals  surmount  ^linths  above  the  stone 
balustrade.    Laid  in  Flemish  bond  brickwork  with  limestone  trim,  No.  13  is 
unaltered,  with  its  original  doorway  ani  mulli<"neJ:  windows,  unified  by  continuous 
4rip  moldings  at  second  and  third  floors. 

Nos.  16  and  17.    These  two  nr,uient  limestone  residences,  designed  by  the 
prominent  Brooklyn  architect  Montrose  W.  Morris,  were  built  in  1899  for 
camuel  Goodstein.    Grand  residences  such  as  these  are  fine  examples  of  the  neo- 
classical style  that  sweot  the  country  after  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893. 
\1 though  rich  and  elegant  in  detail,  they  are  nevertheless  subtly  disciplined  and 
serene  in  their  desirn.    The  prototypes  for  these  houses  also  inspire!  more  molest 
versions  in  limestone,  which  Proliferated  along  the  blocks  at! joining  rros~ect  Park 
'^est  at  the  turn-of-the-century .    Mo.  16  displays  a  restrained,  use  of  the  I~nic 
order  enframing  the  doorway  and  sec^n  !  story  windows.    The  windows  with  stone 
transom  bars  at  all  floors  are  unusual  in  a  classically  inspired  building  such  as 
this.    A  graceful,  tall  wrought  iron  railinn  separates  the  house  from  the  street. 
The  common  pitch  of  the  tile  roofs  unifies  these  two  houses,  as  do  roof  cornices 
and  the  window  alitmments  at  all  floors.    At  the  first  floor  of  No.  17  the 
architect  has  masterfully  solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  symmetry  by  the  use  of 
equal-sized  triple  arches,  which  include  two  windows  an!  the  door.    Like  No.  16, 
this  house  has  a  low  stoo~,  flanked  by  winr-walls,  here  embellished  with  inverse, 
carved  console  brackets.  (c~ntinuc'  ~t\  rvsxt  na~o) 
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r-ROSrEC?  PrvR V  "EST  Cctwecn  President  5  Carroll  Streets 

At  the  second  floor  a  shallow  swell-front  bay  with  three  curved  -Lite  ^lass  win  lows, 
separated  by  pilasters,  is  crowned  by  a  low  balustraded  balcony  which  serves  a 
handsome  lo-ia  with  Icnic  columns  at  the  third  floor.    The  Carroll  Street  elevation 
echoes  many  of  the  same  themes,  while  the  bold  projection  of  the  roof  cornice,  which 
is  returned  at  the  sile,  recalls  an  Italian  palftZZO. 


PROSPECT  TARK  !*JEST  Between  Carroll  Street  5  M-nt^onery  Place 


WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  18-25) 


Ncs.  18  and  19.    At  the  southwest  corner  o£  Carroll  Street  and  Prospect  rark 
West  are  a  matching  pair  of  neo-Italian  Renaissance  limestone  residences,  built  in  1 
1898  for  Sylvester" Ross  and  also  designed  by  Montrose  W.  Morris.    They  complement 
the  pair  on  the  northwest  comer- -providing  an  imoosin"  entrance  to  Carroll  Street. 
The  first  floors  are  emphasized  by  rustication.    The  arch  of  a  fine  Pallarlian 
windnw  accords  with  the  arch  of  the  entrance  doorway  at  each  house,  where  the 
rustication  is  carried  over  to  form  the  vousscirs  of  the  arches.    Flute-.  Ionic 
pilasters,  set  against  quoins,  extend  u^  through  the  two  upper  stories.    The  class 
and  bronze  canopy  with  anthemion  crestinr?  over  the  entrance  of  No.  18  has  a 
Parisian  elegance,  with  matching  handrailin^  above  the  flared  wino-walls  of  a  fira- 
cious  low  stooo.    The  wing-walls  are  repeated  at  Mo.  19.    Balustraded  balconies 
above  the  Palladian  windows  serve  the  sec-n^  floor  windows.    An  effective  unity 
is  achieved  through  the  use  of  a  single,  unbroken  tile  roof.    An  extraordinarily 
handsome,  hi-h  wrought  iron  railing,  supported  by  openwork  newel-tyoe  ^sts,  ^nes 
from  the  front  of  No.  18  around  to  the  Carroll  Street  side. 

No.  20,  a  brick  and  limestone  residence,  was  built  in  1900-01  for  Jerome 
Levine      It  was  designed  by  Alfred  Freeman  in  basically  neo-Federal  style  with 
tall  French  windows  at  the  secend  floor.    McKim,  Mead  and  White  Played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  revival  of  this  style,  which  they  were  usm*  in  the  1890s.    The  red 
brick  is  set  in  Flemish  bond  with  glazed  headers.    Carved  panels  above  the  second 
floor  windows  have  urns  and  garlands  in  low  relief.    The  urn  motif  is  repeate..  in 
the  ironwork  of  the  balconies  and  the  entrance  door  with  its  fanlight.    AWe  the 
dentiled  roof  cornice  is  a  steep  slate  roof  with  arched:  conper  dormers. 

No.  22.    This  handsome  neo-Classical  house  is  the  work  of  Montrose  W.  Mrrris 
and  was  commissioned  by  E.  L.  SnyJ.er  in  1899.     In  this  residence  of  pristine 
limestone  with  a  strikin-  red  tile  roof,  the  precision  of  the  absolutely  symmetrical 
iesirn  is  immediately  ap-arent.    The  only  off -set  element  is  the  entrance > doorway , 
where  the  symmetry  his  a'rain  been  maintained  by  the  use  of  equal-sized  triple  arches, 
separated  by  Ionic  pilasters  at  the  first  floor  level.    At  the  second  floor,  hand- 
somely  pedimented  windows  with  shell  motifs  flank  an  unusually  wide  central  plate 
plass  window,  enframed  by  pilasters  and  an  entablature,  with  balustraded  balcony 
benenth  it.    Wide  quoins  extend  through  the  second  and  thirl  stones.    The  small 
"eared"  windows  of  the  third  story  are  carefully  relate',  to  those  beneath.    The  rc 
cornice  is  crowned  by  a  steep  tile  roof  with  a  pedinented  dormer  window. 

Nos.  24  and  25.     In  strikin"  contrast  to  the  adjoining  h-uses  is  this  pair, with 
yellow  Roman  brick,  limestone  base  and  trim,  and  red  tile  roof.    They  were    uilt  at 
the  tum-of-the-century,  and  were  first  -ccupie^.  in  1901  by  William  G.  Gilmore  at 
Mo.  24  and  by  Desmond  Dunne,  an  advertisin-  executive,  at  No.  25.     In  their  col^r, 
textural  contrasts  and  oicturesque  massing  they  are  reminiscent  of  the  Romanesque 
Revival.    Classical  influence  may  be  seen  in  a  Greek  fret  molding,  which  tics  the 
tw  buildin-s  together  ab-ve  the  first  floor  windows,  repeated  in  larger  scale  as 
the  enframement  for  the  second  floor  windows  at  No.  24;  a  beautiful  anthemion  and 
nalmette  frieze  appears  at  the  second  floor  cornice  just  beneath  the  pitches  tile 
r— f     Contributing  to  the  -icturesque  effect  of  the  pair  is  the  polygonal  tower 
at  the  left  side  of  No.  25,'  crowned  by  a  stee^  tile  roof.    A  balustrade;  balcony 
cr-wns  the  curved  cne-story  bay  window  and  there  is  an  elegant  wrought  iron  and 
•lass  front  door  at  No.  24. 
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PROSPECT  PARK  WEST  3etween  Carroll  Street  5  Montgomery  Place 


CThe  rest  of  the  blockfront  to  the  Kont^cry  ri.ee  comer  is  not  included  i: 
the  Historic  District.) 


PRO 


jpect  PARK  WEST  Between  Montgomery  "lace  G  Girfi'el '  "lace 


'VEST  SIDE  (Nos.  23-32) 


No.  28.    At  the  southwest  comer  of  Prospect  Park  West  and  M£t7omery  "ace 
stands  one  of  the  fine  mansions  of  Park  Slope,  built  in  1901  for  Horace Jratt, 
8£4  Carroll  Street.    It  was  desired  by  Doston  architect  Charles  .ri_hara,  * 
"urrts  «  nricham,  a  Doston  firm  best  known  for  their  magnificent  Albert  C  »rr«« 
Son  on  Commonwealth  Avenue.    The  Pratt  house,  although  smaller  in  *C«le  »nd  less 
elaborate  than  some  of  the  other  mansions,  has  interesting  detail  ^  »  ™£™ty 
of  iS  own.    The  picturesque  roofline  with  its  steep  .ables  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  reposeful  quality  of  the  smooth  walls.    Desnite  its  basically  French 
Renaissance  character  and  ornamentation,  this  house  displays  some  arched  windows 

front  is  a  steep  -able  with  a  7 al Indian  win J™.     \  fancifull  tall   »nmji  win  ow 
t£e  left  of  the', able,  has  a  copper  finial.    A  deeply  recesse^. 
surmounted  by  a  balcony  with  richly  ornamented  panels  and  rampant  lions.  This 
residence  ifbest  appreciated  from  across  the  avenue  where  both  elevations  may  be 


seen  at  once. 


Nos.  29  and  31,  constructed  in  1919,  are  a  pair  of  tax-exempt  builds 
erected  at  a  time  when  the  City  wished  to  encourage  new  construction     These  red 
brick  buildings  laid  up  in  Flemish  bond,  built  for  Walter  Kraslow  and  desired  by 
£"klyn  architect  W.  J.  McCarthy,  are  neo-Feder.il.    Typical  of  this  style  are  the 
ZlYiTd  arched  windows,  stone  panels    with  swags  and  the  archel  dormer  windows  „ 
the  steeply  Pitched  r^of.    The  splayed  flat  arches  of  the  sccon-  story  windows  with 
Keystones  recall  Georgian  precedent  and  are  tyoical  of  the  combination  of  styles 
used  so  freely  by  architects  at  this  period.    Guilt  as  a  unit,  they  share  a  low 
arched  enhance  to  3ara,es  at  the  rear,  similar  to  the  arrangement  at  Nos.  13  an' 
IS. 

No.  32.    This  rugged  Romanesoue  Revival  house.  No.  32  was  built  in  1888  as  a 
companion  tc  No.  33  (since  razed)  for  Frank  Squier   a  ^■"S"*^*"  *"* 
and  a  Brooklyn  Park  Commissioner.    It  was  desired  by  Crcoklyn  architect 
Sr  e  V,   Ctawell.    The  walls  are  of  mugh-faced  Dellevzlle  **™*™™\™c- 
with  brickwork  at  the  upper  floors.    The  two  materials  ar^h^moniou*  in  col  r. 
The  house  is  attached  by  an  impressive  L-shaped  stooo,  which  leads  up  to  a  aoepiy 
Recessed  arched  doorway  enframed  by  a  broad  ban-  of  carve'    ornament  carried  on 
oanele*  pilasters.    Stone  transom  bars  a.ive  articulation  to  the  windows  at  both 

"  s  If  the  three-sided  bay.  The  steeply  pitched  brick  -Me.  with  M arched 
windows  an!  an  arched  slot  window,  is  delineate'  vy  a  keyed,  stone  copinfl  which  is 
swe^t  u^  at  the  top  to  form  a  finial. 

(The  remainder  of  this  street  and  the  blockfront  between  Garfield  Place  and 
Pirst  Street  are  outside  the  Historic  District.) 
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?RQS?ECT  TARK  V.:EST  between  First  6  Second  Streets 
WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  48-57) 


Tmst  Onnany  and  the  rullaan  r«lace  Car  Company  of.  Chicago.    He  "lie-"  n"e 
Snent  Urooklyn  architect  Montrose  W.  Morris  to  .tos ^  *  ™  J^Sl^f  nn°out- 
K!S  svm^olize  his  successful  career.    The  mansion,  built  in  1892,  is  an  out 

considered  continuation  of  the  monochromatic  composition. 

The  balance'    almost  symmetrical  organization  of  the  Prospect  rark  West  front 

sax  %S£££gr£z  ssrvs:  s&ft'rs-  — . >«-.. 

so  ~rand  in  conception. 

The  differences  between  the  two  corner  towers  are  subtle     ™e  north  tjwer  1. 

the  more  striking  largely  because  of  ^gSS^tt'tJTSMl^W" 
the  first  floor,  with  corbels  providing  the  transiti.n  t    tne      ly  < 
floors  and  roof.    The  south  tower,  by  contrast    is  ^^^^tlhe^owers 
round  above,  terminating  in  a  steep  conical  roof .    In  other  Utuu. 

smnnth  treatment  of  the  longer,  lower  portion. 

The  Penerplly  rou<?h-faced,  random  ashlar  stonework  at  the  front  is  fjiven 

muss  SsS£S^: 

SfgzaE  Saditions.    The  ban^.  of  carved  stone  at  the  -rxnoUnc >    f  the 
entrance  arches  has  a  iifferent  pattern  in  each  se^ent    but  all  of  ^  Pattern 
are  related  tc  the  nagnificent  carvin,  of  the  capital  on  the  ce 
between  the  doors.    Another  especially  striking  feature  is  the  carved  en.r-nen 
-f  the  thir:  story  loggia. 

The  exterior  of  the  mansi-n  is  amazingly  well -reserved  and  has temusrije* 
^s?llf  a  century  as  a  private  school.    Comparison  with  ear  r  -  n  »  t5 

indicates  virtually  no  alteration.    The  h^use  remains  o.ne    f  the 
of  Prosrect  Park  West  an',  contributes  significantly  tc  its  imposin  character. 
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PROSPECT  PARK  '/EST  Between  First  &  Second  Streets 


No.  53.    This  mansion,  now  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  ^hool 
House,  is  the  only  other  house  on  of 

facade  which  is  crowned  by  a  stepped,  curved  gable     The  symmetry  "further  main 
tained  by  the  equal  treatment  of  the  front  door  and  arched  window  and  by  the  paired 
Pi  afters  flanking  them.    The  wide  second  floor  bay  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  bal- 
ustrade forming  a  balcony  for  the  handsomely  enframed  windows  of  the  third  story. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  gable,  an  interesting  window  is  tied  to  the  top J*  the 
third  floor  windows  below  by  a  panel,  a  stone  drip  molding  and  a  carved  meda lion . 
A  finial  crowns  the  bold  gable  and  completes  this  fine  composition.     The  south 
wall  is  dominated  by  a  single  steep  gable  and  two  tall  ^nmeys.    ^jecting  out 
from  this  wall,  at  first  floor  level,' is  a  low  balustraded  wing  added  by  Tubby  n 
1907  to  house  a  sunny  morning  room  with  a  basement  billard  room  below--all  set  in 
a  spacious  yard  (tlos.  55-57)  which  extends  to  Second  Street  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
handsome  wrought  iron  railing  with  brick  piers. 


PROSPECT  PARK  WEST  Between  Second  S  Third  Streets 


'•JEST  SIDE  (Mos.  61-65) 


No    61    at  the  southwest  comer  of  Second  Street,  was  also  designed  by 
William's   fuoby  and  built  in  1910  for  -Villiam  H.  Chi Ids'  married  daughter  Mary , 
Mrs    Ernest  G.  Draper.    This  brick  residence,  with  a  tile  roof  and  boldly  pro- 
jecting copper  cornice  carried  on  brackets,  contrasts  stylistically  with  the 
earlier  house  designed  by  Tubby  across  the  street.    Shallow  projecting  bays,  hor- 
izon al  stone  bandCurses  and  panels  at  the  top  story  lend  further  interest  to  the 
English  crossband  brick  walls.    In  general,  the  design  is  reminiscen t««H«th 
Italian  provincial  architecture  which  enjoyed  a  brief  vogue  in  this  Al- 
though the  house  has  a  Prospect  Park  West  address    the  entrance  is  on  Second  Street, 
an  arrangement  which  is  typical  of  many  corner  buildings. 

Nos.  63,  64  and  65,  the  three  adjoining  houses,  were  built  in  1919-20  for 
Walter  Kras low,  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect   /ill  am 
T    McCarthy    with  City  tax  abatement  privileges.    The  growing  importance  of  the 
lutomobUe  is  reflected  in  the  driveways  between  these  houses  leading  to  rear 
drapes    as  at  Nos.  13  and  15  and  at  Mos.  29  and  31.    Each  driveway  "  entered 
beneath 'a  trick  archway  enclosed  by  wrought  iron  gates.    These  symmetrical  hou .  es, 
modified  Georgian  in  style,  are  constructed  of  brick    aid  up  in  Flemish  bond  »ith 
double  stretchers.    Interesting  features  are  the  l°gg"s  at  th e  second  stop les 
arched  at  the  center  house,  and  the  trellised  sundecks  at  the  top  floors  of  the 
end  houses. 

(The  remainder  of  this  blockfront  to  Third  Street  and  the  blockfront  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets  are  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 


PROSPECT  PARK  V/EST  Between  Fourth  5  Fifth  Streets 


,rEST  SIDE  (Nos.  84-93) 


The  blockfront  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  occupied  by  four  apartment 
houses  known  as  Nos.  86,  88.  90  and  92.    Each  is  four  stories  high    with  sha  low 
curved  bavs  flanking  central  projecting  stairwells.    They  were  built  in  1908  09 

for  the  P.oundtree  Realty  Company    the  owner- architect     The  ^f^J^f^5 
and  the  <=tai-;ell  projections  are  precast  stonework,  also  used  as  lintels, quoin. , 
and  bandcourses  with  dark  red  brick  walls  at  the  upper  stories. 
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PROSPECT  P.-itK  '..EST    Between  Fourth  <*  Fifth  Streets 

A  deeply  embossed  sheetmetal  architrave  is  crowned  by  a  well-proportioned  classical 
roof  cornice,  carried  on  console  brackets.    The  style  is  generally  neo-Classical 
with  some  neo-Federal  detail,  although  the  central  projecting  stairwells  with  their 
curved  sides  and  rich  detail  suggest  the  influence  of  the  French  Beaux  Arts^ style. 
Since  the  windows  in  the  stairwell  are  at  the  landings,  they  do  not  align  with 
those  on  either  side.    The  second  story  landing  windows  above  the  doorways  have 
miniature  balustrades  flanked  by  Ionic  columns,  carried  on  lion's  head  brackets, 
which  support  arched  pediments.    The  bas  relief  panels  in  the  pediments  above  the 
windows  display  female  figures.    The  two  uppermost  stairwell  windows  share  common 
enframements  with  panels  between  them.    These  are  crowned  by  low  parapets  with 
carved  openwork  panels.    Projecting  iron-framed  vestibules  with  Greek  details  are 
connected  to  the  wrought  iron  fences  in  front  of  all  the  houses.    The  regular 
rhythm  of  the  curved  bays,  punctuated  by  richly  detailed  stairwells,  produces  a 
uniformly  dignified  blockfront. 

PROSPECT  PARK  WEST    Between  Fifth  &  Sixth  Streets 


WEST  SIDE    (Nos.  94-107) 


Nos.  94,  99,  100,  101  and  102.     (Nos.  95,  96,  97  are  omitted  from  the  street 
numbering  sequence.)    Of  this  row  of  five  neo-Italian  Renaissance  apartment  houses, 
built  as  townhouses,  No.  102  retains  still  its  original  L-shaped  stoop  while  the 
others  have  been  converted  for  basement  entrances.    They  were  built  in  1899  for 
Charles  Hart.    The  handsome  brownstone  facades  display  a  wealth  of  ornament.  They 
have  three-story  curved  bays  surmounted  by  balustrades  which  serve  as  decks  for  the 
recessed  fourth  floor  loggias  behind  them.    The  first  floors  are  rusticated  with 
arched  doorways;  the  keystones  support  the  fluted  corbeled  sills  of  the  windows 
above  them.    Crowning  these  windows,  in  turn,  are  oval  windows  with  flowing  floral 
enframements.    The  top  floors  provide  a  powerful  unifying  element  for  the  row  with 
their  loggias,  horizontally  banded  stonework,  and  boldly  projected  cornices.    No. 94 
has  another  entrance  on  Fifth  Street,  and  this  elevation  continues  both  the  first 
floor  rustication  and  banded  stonework  of  the  top  floor.    The  tiered  windows  are 
asymmetrically  arranged  and  have  "broken"  pediments  at  the  third  story „ 

Nos.  103-107.    These  five  handsome  buildings  were  also  built  in  1899  as  one- 
family  dwellings.    Charles  G.  Peterson,  who  lived  nearby  on  Seventh  Street,  com- 
missioned Brooklyn  architect  Axel  S.  Hedman  to  design  them.    All  these  houses  re- 
tain their  handsome  L-shaped  stoops,  except  No.  103,  where  a  basement  entrance  has 
been  provided.    Like  their  neighbors  to  the  north,  they  are  neo-Italian  Renais- 
sance in  design,  with  light-colored  sandstone  facades  above  rusticated  basements. 
They  display  some  fine  ornament  and  have  three-story  bays,  curved  alternating  with 
three-sided.    The  corner  house,  No.  107,  which  is  entered  on  Sixth  Street,  has  a 
full -width,  swell -front  end  facing  the  park.    Oval-shaped  windows  alternate  with 
square-headed  ones  at  the  top  floors  in  t  Ids  row  and  the  ornament  of  the  walls  at 
this  level  and  of  the  roof  cornices  give  these  houses  a  certain  feeling  of  opulence. 
The  long  side  of  No.  107  on  Sixth  Street  has  a  columnar  entrance  porch  surmounted 
by  a  low  balustrade  behind  which  there  is  a  triple  window  with  a  pediment  in  the 
center.    A  three-story  wing  at  the  rear  of  the  building  repeats  the  swell-front 
design  at  its  west  end. 


PROSPECT  PARK  WEST    Betv/een  Sixth  &  Seventh  Streets 


UEST  SIDE    (Nos.  108-117) 


This  blockfront  is  typical  of  an  architectural  scheme  used  in  many  Brooklyn 
residential  areas  to  unify  the  street  visually:    a  long  row  of  three-story  houses 
is  enframed  by  higher  four-story  residences  at  the  ends.  (Continued  on  next  page). 
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PROSPECT  PARK  WEST    Between  Sixth  &  Seventh  Streets 

• 

It  was  built  in  1896  by  owner-builder-architect  Charles  G.  Peterson,  the  same 
owner  who,  in  1899,  hired  architect  Axel  Hedman  to  design  the  row  to  the  north  for 
him.    Functionally  this  scheme  is  a  good  arrangement,  with  the  row  houses  facing 
the  avenue  —  in  this  case,  the  park  —  and  the  higher  terminal  houses  facing  the 
side  streets.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  higher  four-story  end  house  is 
no  wider  than  the  three-story  row  houses  between  them.    What  makes  this  block  par- 
ticularly fine  is  its  relatively  simple  treatment,  wherein  the  brick  fronts  accord 
so  well  with  the  brick  ends  while  the  cornices,  supported  on  evenly  spaced  console 
brackets,  are  sijiilar  throughout  and  practically  continuous  but,  nonetheless,  still 
returned  in  profile  at  the  ends  to  make  clear  the  individuality  of  each  row  house. 
While  the  row  houses  have  alternating  curved  and  three-sided,  two -story  bays,  the 
end  houses,  entered  at  the  side  streets,  have  full-width,  swell-front  bays  facing 
the  park,  further  emphasizing  the  terminal  quality  of  these  buildings.  Buildings 
such  as  these,  taken  collectively,  were  the  town-planners  dream  and,  with  regard 
to  unity  and  coherence,  fitted  right  into  the  new  "City  Beautiful"  scheme  promulga- 
ted by  the  planners  of  the  Chicago  Fair  of  1893.    Handsome  L-shaped  stoops  lead  up 
to  the  entranceways  and  what  little  detail  there  is  could  best  be  described  as  neo- 
Renaissance.    What  is  notable  here  is  that  the  houses  have  style,  but  not  so  much 
individually    as  collectively  where  the  whole  block  front  shows  us  that  this  owner- 
builder -architect  was  striving  for  something  better  than  the  average  —  a  solution 
for  the  problem  of  how  to  handle  the  row  house  and  of  how  to  lend  it  both  interest 
and  distinction.    Nos.  108  and  117  have  the  long  sides,  from  which  they  are  entered, 
on  the  side  streets.    These  facades,  though  a  block  apart,  are  practically  identi- 
cal.   They  have  low  curved  porches  at  the  entrances  and  feature  symmetrically 
placed  chimney -type  projections,  which  begin  at  the  third  floors  and  are  carried  on 
cornice  projectors  at  this  same  level. 

PROSPECT  PARK  WEST    Between  Seventh  &  Eighth  Streets 


WEST  SIDE    (Nos.  118-130) 


Nos.  118-120.    Build  in  1899  as  private  residences,  these  three  neo -Italian 
Renaissance  buildings  are  very  similar  in  design  to  Nos.  94-102,  which  were  built 
in  the  same  year,  for  the  same  owner  Charles  Hart.    William  J.  Ryan,  of  Brooklyn, 
was  the  architect.    The  houses  are  of  brownstone  with  rusticated  first  floors  which 
are  carried  around  the  side  elevation,  as  are  the  handsome  paneled  cornices  and  the 
banded  stonework  of  the  fourth  floor.    Loggia -like  wondows  at  the  fourth  floor  are 
set  behind  Ionic  columns  and  surmount  the  three-story  curved  bays.    The  bay  at  the 
corner  house  (No.  118)  extends  the  full  width  of  the  end  and  is  curve-sided,  re- 
flecting the  fact  that  this  building  is  entered  on  Eighth  Street  at  No.  610.  Here, 
a  handsome  porch  with  columns,  at  first  floor  level,  is  approached  by  an  offset 
flight  of  steps  parallel  to  this  side  of  the  house. 

Nos.  121-122.    This  pair  of  houses,  built  as  one-family  dwellings,  is  remark- 
ably similar  tc  the  row  in  the  block  to  the  north.    The  houses  were  built  in  1896 
for  William  Fuller  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  Heights  architect  George  Miller.  With 
their  curved  one-story  bays  and  doorways  flanked  by  columns,  they  are  influenced 
in  their  detail  by  the  Italian  Renaissance,  despite  the  rough-faced  stonework 
of  the  bays  which  recalls  Romanesque  Revival  prototypes.    The  upper  floors  are  of 
brick  and  each  house  is  crowned  by  individual  cornices  carried  on  console  bracket: 
with  dentils  beneath. 

No.  125  (Nos  123-130)    "The  Hillhurst  Apartments"  is  a  large  brick  comer 
building  with  central  entrance  court  facing  the  park,  built  in  1916  for  Richard 
Bridgette  and  designed  by  architect  Harry  Moore.    It  is  dignified  in  its  simplicity, 
relying  for  its  effect  on  a  rusticated  limestone  first  floor,  quoins  and  a  top 
story  set  off  by  a  bandcourse  which  forms  the  sills  of  the  sixth  floor  windows.  It 
is  crowned  by  a  cornice  carried  on  evenly  spaced  console  brackets.    The  side  eleva- 
tion on  Eighth  Street  is  quite  similar,  but  is  collet ely  flush  and  without  entry. 
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PROSPECT  PARK  '..'EST  Between  Eighth  5  Ninth  Streets 
WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  131-140) 


No.  131  (131-135)  and  No.  136  (136-137)  are  two  six-story  apartment  houses 
built  in  1903  for  Ballerson  and  Wexler  and  designed  by  architect-buil fers  Sass  6 
SmaHheiser     With  their  two-story,  high  rusticated  bases  and  elaborate  entrance- 
way     tney are  typical  of  the  Deaux  Arts  style  of  the  Eclectric  period.    The  pro 
lectin-  two-story  hi.h  arched  entrance  of  No.  131  has  a  concave  profile  through 
which  the  rustication  lines  are  carried.    It  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  ■l£c«xM 
on  laree diagonally  placed  brackets  crowned  by  urns.    Above  this,  a  three-story 
UerTwffiTis  enframed  by  masonry  keyed  to  the  brickwork  ~  *  theme  which  is 
repeated  at  the  comers  of  the  building,  both  at  the  front  and  the  Side.    The  fifth 
story  is  crowned  by  a  dentiled  bandcourse,  which  serves  as  sills  for  the top  floor 
windows!    This  building,  and  presumably  No.  136   were  *thon ce 

cornice  which  remains  intact  along  the  north  side  of  No.  131.    No.  136  is  i"en"cal 
'^treatment  except  that  its  front  door  is  surmounted  by  a  "broken"  pediment ,  em- 
phasized by  an  arched  window  above  it  and  a  balcony  at  the  third  floor. 

No    140  (No.  133-140).    This  handsome  four-story  apartment  house,  "The 
Litchfield  »  is  distinctly  neo- Italian  Renaissance  in  style.    The  imposing  entrance 
is  at  No    S73  Ninth  Street.     It  was  built  in  1903  for  Theodore  Jenkins  and  Herman 
Galitzka'and  was  designed  by  the  Farfitt  Brothers.     It  has  a  rusticated  stone  base- 
ment and  Hrst  floor  "with  Roman  brick  above.    The  windows  have  terra  cot  t  a  en - 
framements  those  at  the  top  flo-r  have  ornate  pilasters  bct-eonthen.  ^ong 
Ninth  Street  side  has  an  entrance  porch  supported  on  Ionic  columns  an.  crowne_  by 

on  an  ornate  coTbel  at  the  second  floor. 

(The  blockfront  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Street  is  outside  the  Historic  District) 

PROSPECT  PARK  WEST  Detween  Tenth  6  Eleventh  Streets 
WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  152-161) 

Nos    152-156.    This  uniformly  designed  row  of  three  apartment  houses  design- 
ed by Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  Dennett,  was  built  in  1099  for  Peter  Larson.  In 
style    these  four-story  buildings  reflect,  classical  influence.    No    152, the 
corner  building  has  7smooth-f aced  limestone  first  floor  with  brick  above  and  a 
curbed  corner  bay  making  the  transition  to  the  Tenth  Street  Side    where  the  cen- 
tral entrance  porch  is  located.    The  adjoining  apartment  houses  facing  the  park 
r£»   Tsl  ^  156)  are  identical,  with  full-height,  curved  bays  flanking  central  en- 
trances   both  of  which  have  porches  with  Ionic  columns  sumounted  by  low  balustrades . 
Above    hese  porches  there  is'a  single  Pedimented  window.    Horizontal  stone band- 
courses  at  each  floor  and  arched  windows  at  the  top  floors J^^J^gSZ, 
three  apartment  houses,  which  are  constructed  of  Roman  brick     ™£  "e 
linked  by  a  continuous  roof  cornice  carried  on  console  brackets  with  classical 
swags  in  the  fascia. 
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PROSPECT  PARK  "EST  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets 

Nos    1S7-161      This  group  of  five  four-story  apartment  houses    built  in  1899, 
is  in^resJing'because  they  s  ill .  show  traces  of  fescue  g^W^^ 

four  apartment  houses  facing  the  park  form  a  unified  group,  the  bays 

curved  end  bays  and  paired  three-story  bays  at  the  center,  /^.^^^'/^e 
flank  paired  doorways.    The  first  floors  are  of  smooth-faced  limest ^    an  e 
upper  floors  of  Roman  brick.    All  of  the  windows  are  square-headed    but  those  at 
the  first  and  second  floors  have  stone  transom  bars  which  are  repeated  over  the 
doorways.    The  classical  roof  cornices  have  swags  and  define  each  building .  The 
comer  apartment  house  (No.  161),  entered  on  Eleventh  Street ,  although  alined  in 
its  floor  heights  with  the  row  facing  the  park,  is  treated  quite  differently,  with 
a  rusticated  base  of  light-colored,  molded  brick.    The  Roman  brick  above  this  base 
is  similar  to  that  in  the  adjoining  row,  except  that  it  is  made  to  simulate  rust- 
ication at  the  first  floor,  whereas  the  r  w  r.t  this  level  is  rf  limestone 
In  the  corner  building,  the  square-headed  windows  are  all  enframed  in  terra  cotta 
at  the  upper  floors  and  the  prime  unifying  feature  is   the  similar  classical  rocf  c  n 
The  apartment  house  is  entered  on  its  long  side,  at  No.  649  Eleventh  Street.  This 
facade  is  completely  symmetrical.    The  doorwav,  flanked  by  columns,  is  set  in  a 
full -height,  projecting  bay  flanked  by  flush  bays,  of  about  the  same  width.  These, 
in  turn  'are  enframed  by  broad  projected  bays,  two  windows  wide,  and  flanked  by 
curved  corner  bays  at  the  ends.    The  central  bay,  above  the  doorway,  has  arched 
windows  crowned  at  the  top  by  a  bull's  eye  window. 

PROSPECT  PARK  WEST  Between  Eleventh  $  Twelfth  Streets 

WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  162-169) 

No.  162-163  is  a  large  four-story  corner  apartment  house  of  brick  with  its 
entrance  on  the  side  street.     It  is  described  under  No.  642  Eleventh  Street. 

Nos    164  and  165  are  two  four-story  apartment  houses  built  for  William  Murphy, 
according  to  plans  by  Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  Dennett.     In  design  they  are  pract- 
ically identical  to  Nos.  154  and  156  in  the  block  to  the  north,  which  were  also 
designed  by  Bennett  for  another  owner.    Again,  they  reflect  classical  influence,  the 
onl/noticeable  difference  being  one  of  detail.    The  windows  above  the  entrance 
porches  have  ornamented  blocks  of  stone  in  lieu  of  pediments 

a  motif  which  is  repeated  above  the  parlor  floor  and  the  third  story  windows,  which 
is  not  the  case  at  Nos.  154  and  156.     It  is  interesting  to  note  how  architectural 
designs,  readily  identifiable  with  certain  architects,  recur  throughout  the  District, 
regardless  of  their  ownership. 

No.  166-169.    With  an  unusually  lone  frontare  on  Prospect  Park  West,  this 
four-story  apartment  house  of  brick  was  built  in  1900  for  Thomas  Crawford,  and 
designed,  like  the  apartment  adjoininr  it  to  the  north,  by  Thomas  Bennett.  This 
apartment  house  is  entered  both  from  Prospect  Tart  Vest  and  from  Twelfth  Street. 
The  entire  front  facing  the  park  has  a  strong  sense  of  horizontality ,  produced  by 
many  ornamental  bands  of  terra  cotta  at  each  floor.     In  addition,  stone  bandcourses 
serve  as  sills  for  the  windows  at  each  floor.    All  of  these  horizontal  lines  are 
interrupted  by  a  full -height,  vertical  bay  above  the  off-center  doorway,  edged  by 
similar  terra  cotta  bands  and  enclosing  arched  stair  landing  windows  and  decorative 
terra  cotta  panels.    A  handsome  entrance  porch  supported  on  columns,  with  two-side, 
approaches,  shelters  the  doorway.    The  top  floor  is  unified  by  the  introduction of 
arched  windows  and  by  an  unusual  classical  cornice  carried  on  deep  brackets  with 
conventional  console  brackets  in  between  them.    Full-heirht,  curved  bays  are  lo- 
cated at  each  end  of  the  park  facade  of  the  building,  with  shallow  curvc^  bays 
flanking  the  main  entrance.     By  comparison,  the  Twelfth  Street  side  is  quite  narrow, 
and  features  an  entrance  at  No.  525  with  an  L-shaped  stoop  enframed  by  columns  - 
support in^  an  entablature.    Above  it,  as  on  the  front,  are  arched  stair  windows  witn 
ornamental  terra  cotta  panels  above  and  below  them.    An  interesting  tier  of  blind 
windows  and  oanels  of  brick  appears  just  behind  the  curved  corner  bay. 
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PROSPECT  PARK  "EST  Detween  Twelfth  6  Thirteenth  Streets 

WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  170-178) 

Ho.  170-171.    This  larje  corner  >.rrxtnent  house  of  1903,  'The  Waldorf  ,  is  des- 
cribed under  No.  524  (No.  520-523)  Twelfth  Street 

Nos    172-178     These  four  dignified  limestone  apartment  houses  show  the  in- 

Renaissance  design  elements.    They  were  D£A*  ™.      t_buil(,ers  Sass  6  Smallheiser. 

ssarrjsssrtat    —-a  -naff*  ' 

dwarf  pilasters  set  under  every  fourth  or  fifth bracket with  swans  in  t 

between  them.    Although  it  is  entered  from  Thirteenth  Street    ^  178 

apartment  house,  blends  with  the  row  facing  the  park.    It  has  a '  f 

windows  above,. separated  by  a  carved  panel  fron  the  windows  of  the  third  story. 
PROSPECT  PARK  WEST  Between  Thirteenth  &  Fourteenth  Streets 


WEST  SIDE  (Nos.  179-186) 


,70  1R,      -TM-  row    like  the  one  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  is 
interfstin  %2L  TJT^  ffi 

architecturally  uniform,  with  the  end  a?»JmOT*^f"^w  facing  the  park.  Tb 
William  Debus,  who  also  designed  some  fine  hou"^ns^eS^chUecture ,  showing 

b--STw  Kit's  "  B£fKA2Z£m 

Surmounted  by  short  fluted  ones  at  the  fourth  floor.    The  pilas ters 

at  either  side  of  the  curved  comer  bay  and  near  thebreate  atho  «  m=y 

the  nark     The  handsome  roof  cornice,  which  once  crowneu  an      ^.aanrh  qtr^pt 

sUU "e  seen  at  the  south  facade  of  the  '^^^Z^^R  "ontendrail 

The  doorways  are  approached  by  two-sided  stoops    with  handsome  wrougn 

inrs  running  parallel  to  the  fronts  of  the  Gildings. 
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NAMED  STREETS 

:2r,;cELEY  :lace  to  UNiOri  rrr£ET 


BERKELEY  PLACE 


Berkeley  Place  extends  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  Plaza  Street.    West  of  Fifth 
Avenue  it  becomes  Sackett  Street,  the  original  name  for  Berkeley  Place.  Sackett 
Street  was  changed  to  Berkeley  Place  in  1881,  in  honor  of  George  Berkeley,  an 
Episcopal  Minister  and  educator  who  spent  the  years  1728-31  in  the  American  Colonies. 
The  curriculum  at  King's  College  (Columbia  College)  was  based  upon  many  of  his 
educational  principles.    The  development  of  Berkeley  Place,  within  the  District, 
began  in  the  early  1370s,  and  was  completed  by  the  early  nineties.    Two  frame  houses 
in  the  block  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  Seventh  Avenue  date  back  to  the  early  1860s  and 
were  the  only  buildings  on  Sackett  Street,  east  of  Fifth  Avenue,  which  appear  on 
the  Dripps  Map  of  1868.     Berkeley  Place  is  one  of  the  handsomest  residential  streets 
in  the  District. 


BERKELEY  PLACE  Between  Fifth  $  Sixth  Avenues 


SOUTH  SIDE  (Nos.  74-84) 


No.  74-84.    This  corner  house  is  described  under  No.  188  Sixth  Avenue, 
the  rest  of  the  street  to  the  west  is  not  included  in  the  Historic  District. 


BERKELEY  PLACE    Between  Sixth  §  Seventh  Avenues 


SOUTH  SIDE  (Nos.  86-168) 


No.    86-96.    This  comer  house  with  parage  behind  it  is  described  under  No. 
193  Sixth  Avenue. 

Nos.  100  (98-100)  and  102.    These  two  unusual  houses,  east  of  the  corner  house, 
rise  three  full  stories  above  low  basements,  have  neo-Grec  AG tail  and  are  crowned 
with  mansard  roofs.    They  were  built  in  1879-80  for  John  S.  Brooks  and  were  de- 
signed by  the  architectural  firm  of  Parfitt  Brothers,  architects  of  the  nearby  St 
Augustine's  Church  on  Sixth  Avenue  (outside  the  Historic  District),  Grace  Methodist 
Church  on  Seventh  Avenue  and  numerous  houses  within  the  District.    To  the  west  of 
No.  98-100  there  is  a  ten-foot  accessway  which  leads  back  to  a  stable  at  the  rear 
of  the  lot.     In  1887  a  two-story  addition  for  a  private  school  was  made  at  No.  102. 
Of  this  pair  of  flush-fronted  brownstones,  No.  100  retains  its  original  doorway  an! 
window  trim  of  Nova  Scotia  stone,  replete  with  neo-Grec  ornament,  while  No.  102 
retains  the  original  handsome  detailing  of  its  mansard  roof  with  dormer  windows. 
Three  steps  lead  up  to  the  main  entrance. of  No.  100,  which  is  flanked  by  pilasters 
with  crisply  carved  capitals,    above  which  two  console  brackets  support  the  cornice 
slab.    At  the  level  of  the  capitals  there  is  a  wide  band,  of  floral  design,  which 
intersects  the  parlor  floor  windows  at  impost  block  level  of  this  unusual  house. 
Neo-Grec  detail  is  much  in  evidence  at  the  window  enframements .    The  third  floor 
windows  are  tied  together  by  floral  bandcourses,  similar  to  those  at  the  parlor  floor. 


Nos.  104  and  106.    This  pair  of  neo-Grec  brownstone  dwellings,  with  typical 
incised  decoration,  was  begun  in  1882  for     M.  M.  Vail  from  designs  by  Sr^oklyn 
architect  M.  J.  Morrill.    The  fronts  have  full-height,  two-sided  bays,  the  right 
side  of  which  at  No.  104,  advances  to  meet  the  end  wall  of  No.  102.    The  roof 
cornice  follows  the  angular  profile  of  the  fronts  and  is  divided  by  wooden  brackets 
with  panels  between  them.    The  windows  and  doorways  are  enframed  in  the  neo-Grec 
r.anner  with  incised  ornament.     Iron  crestings  cr^wn  the  cornice  slabs  of  the  en- 
trances.   The  original  entrance  to  No.  106  has  been  replaced  by  one  at  basement  level 
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BERKELEY  PLACE    Between  Sixth  £  Seventh  Avenues 


Nos.  108,  110,  112.    This  row  of  three  neo-Grec  brownstones,  begun  in  1383 
by  owner-builder-architect  Van  Voast  and  Ward,  of  Brooklyn,  is  similar  to  Nos.  104 
and  106.    They  have  incised  decoration  and  acroteria  at  the  window  pediments.  The 
iron  cresting  over  the  doorway  cornice  slabs  and  the  ironwork  of  the  stoops  are 
preserved  at  two  of  the  houses.    As  a  row,  taken  tocether  with  Nos.  104  and  106, 
the  sharp  angularity  of  the  bays  accented  by  the  roof  cornice,  makes  an  interesting 
silhouette  against  the  sky. 

Nos.  116  and  118    (No.  114  is  omitte'.  from  the  street  numbering  system). 
The  next  two  houses,  of  frame  construction,  are  the  oldest  on  Berkeley  Place  and 
among  the  oldest  in  the  Park  Slope  area.    James  Brady  sold  the  land  on  which  No. 
116  now  stands  to  Drooklyn  architect  M.J.  Morrill  in  May  1862,  and  also  owned  the 
adjoining  property.     In  all  likelihood,  Morrill  was  associated  with  the  construc- 
tion of  both  houses  in  1862.    Although  both  of  these  frame  houses  have  been  re- 
surfaced, No.  118  retains  much  of  its  original  appearance,  and  is  approached  by  a 
low  wood  stoop  with  wrought  iron    railings.    The  doorway  is  sheltered  by  a  pro- 
jecting hood,  also  of  wood,  resting  on  a  pair  of  lar^e  wood  brackets.    A  simple 
bracketed  wood  roof  cornice  crowns  this  interesting  little  house. 

Nos.  120,  124,  126  (No.  122  is  ^mittc1  from  the  street  numbering  system). 
This  row  of  three  brownstones  was  built  in  1878  by  owner-builder-architect  Albert 
Wilkinson  of  Brooklyn  Heights.    The  stoops  have  been  removed  and  entrances  are  now 
provided  at  basement  level.    The  evenly  bracketed  cornice  of  No.  126  remains,  as 
do  the  wrought  iron  window  guards  at  the  basements  of  all  three.    The  scale  and 
proportions  of  this  row  are  quite  harmonious  with  those  of  their  neighbors  to  the 
east . 

Nos.  128-140.    These  seven  houses,  like  their  neighbors  across  the  street,  Nos. 
127-135,  were  planned  to  accomodate  three  families  each  and  were  built  by  Thomas 
Brush  of  Fort  Greene.     Drooklyn  architect  Frederick  E.  Lockwood  desimed  Nos.  128- 
140  in  1882.    They  are  three-story,  neo-Grec  brownstones  with  bracketed  roof 
cornices  and  high  stoops.    All  the  stoops  and  handrai lings  are  preserved,  except  at 
No.  136  where  wing-walls,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  unusual  stone  sphinxes,  have  been 
added.    The  handsome  neo-Grec  enfraraements  of  the  broad  doorways  are  repeated  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  the  windows.    These  enframements  have  been  removed  at  two  of  the 
houses . 


(Nos.  142  and  144  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 


Nos.  146,  148,  150.    These  three  French  Second  Empire  brownstones  are 
three  stories  above  high  rusticated  basements.    They  were  built  on  lots  sol^  late 
in  1875  by  Benjamin  Estes  to  builder  Samuel  Henry,  and  are  remarkably  similar  to 
the  row  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Avenue  between  St.  John's  Plaue  and  Lincoln  Place 
lackin"  only  the  nansard  r^ofs.  Only  16 '8"  wiJe,  they  have  single  large  parlor  floor 
windows  ind  segmental -arched  windows  at  basement  level.    There  are  two  wind-ws  it 
each  of  the  upper  floors;  all  are  square-headed  and  have  handsome  enframements.  The 
entrances,  approached  by  high  stoops,  are  arched  and  are  surmounted  by  low  archei 
pediments  carried  on  acanthus  leaf  console  brackets.    The  original  double  doors, 
two  of  which  remain,  are  exceptionally  tall  and  have  heavy  moldings  framing  the  panel 
The  curved  top  panel  of  each  door  is  glazed  to  allow  licht  in  the  vestibule.  The 
roof  cornices  rest  on  a  series  of  closely  spaced  neo-Grec  brackets. 

No.  152  is  a  garage,  with  chauffeur's  quarters  above,  built  in  1025  f^>r 
Alfred  E.  Clegg,  who  then  lived  rt  No.  104  Eighth  Avenue,  the  former  Luckenb-ch 
mansion,  which  he  had  bought  in  1920.    Cle^7  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Kerr 
Steamship  Company.    The  ^arace  was  desimed  by  the  Brooklyn  architectural  firm  of 
Murphy  S  Lchmann.    This  charminn,  small  two-story  building,  inspired  by  Tudor 
architecture,  is  constructed  of  tapestry  brick  with  limestone  trim.    The  "r">und 
floor  contains  a  wide  segmental -arched  entrance  to  the  garage,  with  paneled  wood 
doors.    To  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  upper  floors,  sheltered  by  a  peaked  hon^. 
The  wrll  -^bove  the  entrance  is  rccosse"  a  few  feet  t^  meet  a  chimney  st?ck  which, 
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DERKELEY  PLACE    Between  Sixth  h  Seventh  Avenues 


together  with  a  high  peaked  gable,  gives  a  picturesque  silhouette  to  the  building. 
Set  in  the  viable,  above  the  parage  door,  is  a  three-sided  oriel  with  casement  win,'  >ws 
crowned  by  a  crenellated  parapet. 

Nos.  154,  156,  153.     Begun  in  1836,  this  row  of  three  neo-Grec  brick  houses 
have  three-story,  two-sided  bays  rising  full  height  which  are  crowned,  except  at 
No.  158,  by  unusually  steep  slate  roofs  of  polygonal  form  giving  the  effect  of  tower' 
The  main  roof  cornices,  just  below  these  steep  roofs,  are  supported  on  colonettes 
and  crowned  by  small  arched  pediments  at  the  apexes  of  the  bays.    To  the  left  of 
the  bays,  lower  mansard  roofs  contain  single  dormer  windows.    The  stone  window 
lintels  display  an  unusual  fan-shaped  detail    at  their  upper  comers.    The  front 
entrances,  approached  by  hi^h  stoops,  are  surmounted  by  lintels  carried  ^n  brackets. 
The  balustered  handrailings ,  the  newel  posts  and  the  yard  railing  at  No.  154  are 
the  originals. 

No.  158A.    This  building,  with  a  store  at  street  level  and  apartments  above, 
was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  J.  G.  Glover  in  1892  for  M.H.  Kern.    The  wall 
plane  of  the  building  is  advanced  and  then  carried  back  diagonally  to  meet  the 
end  wall  of  No.  160,  thus  effecting  a  smooth  transition  between  the  two.    The  stoTt 
front,  with  two  display  windows  beneath  a  bracketed  roof let,  preserves  its  original 
appearance.    The  facade  is  treated  with  diamond  patterned  bands  of  brickwork  be- 
low the  cornice  and  third  floor  windowsills.     It  occupies  the  former  rear  yari  of 
No.  78  Seventh  Avenue. 

No.  160-168  has  been  Ascribed  under  No.  78  Seventh  Avenue.     It  has  a  r^f 
cornice  which  is  very  similar  to  those  of  Nos.  154-158,  thus  relating  this  corner 
apartment  house  to  the  three  neo-Grec  residences  to  the  west. 

NORTH  SIDE    (Nos.  85-167) 

No.  85-95(97).    This  corner  house  has  been  described  under  Nc.  191  Sixth 
Avenue . 

Nos.  99-109.    These  six  Romanesque  Revival  apartment  houses  appear  from  the 
street  to  be  three  buildings,  since  they  share  entrances  under  cavernous  stone 
arches  located  at  the  center  of  each  pair.    These  entrances  are  flanked  by  full 
height  shallow  curved  bays.    The  buildings  were  be<-un  in  1883  for  Messrs.  Hill  S 
Sharp  of  Prooklyn  and  were  desimed  by  the  well-known  Manhattan  architect  C.P.H. 
Gilbert  who  was  active  elsewhere  in  the  District.    Each  pair  of  units  has  a  compute 
ly  symmetrical  four-story  brick  facade  with  random  ashlar  basement.    Terra  cotta 
panels  with  handsome  and  unusual  floral  patterns    adorn  the  walls  and  the  bays 
beneath  the  third  floor  windows.    With  the  exception  of  the  end  bays,  all  the  bays 
are  crowned  by  Deaked  slate  gables  which  are  set  at  cornice  level,  just  above  the 
actual  roofs  of  the  bays.    Just  below  the  bracketed  cornice,  between  the  bays, 
there  are  sections  of  patterned  brickwork.    There  is  a  bold  sill    course  with  cor- 
belled brickwork  supporting  the  rough-faced  stone  windowsills  at  the  second  floor 
which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  row. 


Nos.  111-117.    Built  in  1873  by  architect -owner-carpenter  F.  V/.  Swinm  of 
Brooklyn,  these  four  brownstone  houses  are  each  three  stories  &bcve  a  hi-h  base- 
ment.    Less  than  sixteen  feet  wide,  they  have  only  two  windows  at  each  upper  floor, 
the  single  parlor  and  basement  windows  being  unusually  wide.    The  original  entries 
have  triancmlar  pediments  supported  on  neo-Grec  console  brackets  enframing  arches 
which  are  embellished  with  faceted  keystones.    The  bracketed  roof  cornices  repeat 
the  neo-Grec  theme,  except  at  No.  117,  where  the  cornice  has  been  removed. 
Handsome  balustered  handrailings  remain  at  the  stoops  of  Nos.  115  and  117.  A 
basement  entrance  has  been  provided  at  No.  113. 
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Nos.  119,  123,  125  (No.  121  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 
These  three  brownstones  display  certain  neo-Grec  features.    Built  in  1874  by  the 
builder- developer  Robert  S.  3ussing,  they  rise  three  stories  above  high  rusticated 
basements.     Broad  stoops,  with  the  original  balustered  handrailings  and  newel  posts 
at  Nos.  123  and  125  lead  up  to  arched  doorways  with  pediments  carried  on  brackets 
above  engaged  columns.    Reminiscent  of  the  Italianate  style,  the  cornices  of  the 
tall  parlor  floor  windows  are  carried  on  carved  console  brackets.    Further  em- 
bellishing these  windows  are  narrow  panels  beneath  the  sills  which  display  circular 
^Dtifs  at  their  centers.    All  three  houses  retain  their  uniformly  bracketed  roof 
cornices . 


Nos.  127-135.     In  1880  these  five  brownstones  were  built  by  owner- arch i tec t- 
builder  T.  H.  Brush  of  Brooklyn.    They  were  planned  to  accomodate  three  families 
each,  a  radical  departure  in  this  area  of  single  family  dwellings.    With  their 
full -height,  two-sided  bays,  heavy  bracketed  cornices  and  incised  ornament,  they 
are  typically  neo-Grec.    Their  agitated  cornice  line  contrasts  pleasingly  with 
the  flush  fronts  of  the  houses  to  the  west.    The  low  stoops  are  unusual  for  neo- 
Grec  houses  in  the  Park  Slope  area,  and,  with  their  low  wing-walls  with  wrought  iron 
railings,  they  are  very  open  in  character. 


Nos.  137-147.    These  six  brownstones  with  full -height,  two-sided  bays  were 
built  by  Park  Slope  architect -carpenter  J.J.  Gilligan  in  association  with  the 
developer-builder  John  Monas.    Nos.  143-147  were  built  in  1885  and  Nos.  137-141 
were  built  in  1888.    Neo-Grec  in  style,  they  have  three  stories  above  high  basements, 
approached  by  stoops  at  all  the  houses.    Some  of  them  retain  their  original  balus- 
tered cast  iron  handrailings  and  their  yard  railings,  best  seen  at  No.  143.  The 
neo-Grec  pediments  of  the  lintels  above  the  entrances  are  repeated,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  at  all  the  windows  with  their  characteristic  "ears"  and  incised  decoration. 
These  two  groups  of  houses  differ  only  in  their  roof  cornices.    The  earlier  rroup 
has  heavy  brackets  beneath  which  there  is  a  series  of  closely  spaced  spindles  set 
into  the  fascia.    The  later  group  is  less  elaborate  and  has  brackets  with  a  series 
of  horizontal  moldings  below  them. 

Nos.  149-153.    These  three  "flat  houses",  for  four  families  each,  were  berun 
in  1893  for  owner  Delanns  of  Berkeley  Place.    The  design  of  the  buildings  is  late 
Romanesque  Revival  with  rough-faced  limestone  at  the  first  floor  and  light -colored 
brick  above.      Limestone  arches  crown  the  windows  above  the  arched  entrances,  which 
are  flanked  by  colonettes  with  basketwork  capitals.    The  squareheaded  triple  windows 
at  the  first  floor  are  divided  by  wood  mul lions  and  have  transom  bars  with  stained- 
glass  transoms.    Above  these  triple  windows,  shallow  three-story  bay  windows,  resting 
on  ornamented  corbels,  rise  up  three  floors.    The  roof  cornice  is  supported  on  even- 
ly spaced  brackets  above  a  row  of  dentils. 


No.  155-157  is  a  one- story  garage  which  fills  the  former  rear  yard  of  No.  76 
Seventh  Avenue. 

No.   (159.-)    167  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  building,  which  is  described 
under  No.  76  Seventh  Avenue. 
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SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  170-252) 


•o.  130(170-132)  is  the  entrance  of  the  apartment  house  which  has  a  store 
at  No.  75-77  Seventh  Avenue.    This  symmetrical  four-story  Romanesque  Revival 
facade  has  a  series  of  arches  with  flush  voussoirs  set  in  rough-faced  stonework 
at  the  first  floor.    One  of  these  arches  has  a  small  door  beneath  it  and  the 

easternmost  arch  serves  as  the  entrancewrry  to  the  apartments  above. 
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A  display  window  of  the  store  occupies  the  westernmost  arch.    The  fenestration  is 
conventional  along  the  center  section  of  the  upper  floors,  with  segmental  arches 
at  the  third  floor  and  full  arches  at  the  fourth.    At  the  ends  of  the  facade 
are  three-sided  metal  bay  windows,  which  extend  through  the  second  and  third  floors, 
crowned  by  triple  windows  with  arches  at  the  fourth.    A  terra  cotta  cornice,  sur- 
mounted by  a  low  parapet,  displays  an  ornamental  frieze  in  low  relief.    A  deep  open 
lot  at  the  rear,  east  side,  has  permitted  the  inclusion  of  windows  alon^  this  side. 

Nos.  104-202.    These  ten  neo-Grec  brownstones  were  built  during  the  years 
1832-83  by  owners  Edward  S.  Sturges  and  John  Magilligan,  in  association  with  arch- 
itect Amzi  Hill.    These  houses  form  a  unified  row  although  certain  variations  in 
detailing  appear.    They  are  three  stories  high  above  basements,  have  full -height, 
two-sided  bays  and  all  originally  had  high  stoops.    At  three  houses  the  stoops 
have  been  replaced  by  basement  entrances.    The  original  doorways  have  segmental 
arches,  except  for  those  at  Nos.  184  and  136  which  are  square-headed.    All  the 
doorways  are  flanked  by  grooved  pilasters  and  brackets  supporting  simple  cornice  slal 
which  are  still  crowned  by  delicate  iron  crestings  with  corner  finials  at  many  of 
the  houses.    Typical  neo-Grec  incised  ornament  adorns  the  window  enframements  aitf 
many  of  the  windows  are  surmounted  by  "eared"  pedimental  lintels.    The  roof  cornices 
which  follow  the  profiles  of  the  bays,  have  panels  between  the  brackets  at  Nos. 
190-202  and  are  decorated  with  low  relief  ornament  at  Nos.  184-183. 

No.  204,    completely  different  from  its  angular  neighbors,  has  a  flush  face 
with  two-story,  three-sided  masonry  oriel  set  on  a  heavy  bracketed  corbel  above  the 
basement  windows.     It  was  published  in  1885  in  The  Architect  and  Building  Weekly, 
an  architectural  magazine,    and  was  described  as  being  owned  by  D.  A.  Boodry  ani 
designed  by  J.  W.  Walter,  architect.    Although  the  house  has  a  rou^h-faced  evenly 
coursed  front  wall,  up  through  the  first  floor,  with  round  arched  entry,  the  brick 
walls  of  the  upper  floors,  crowned  with  a  cornice  decorated  with  swags  and  a  Flemish 
gable  above  the  dormer,     show  the  influence  of  the  then  popular  Queen  Anne  style. 
There  is  a  refreshing  simplicity  in  the  delicate  detail  of  this  house  as  contrast, 
with  the  scale  of  the  brownstones  to  the  west. 

Mo.  206  is  a  six-story  brick  apartment  house  with  limestone  facing  at  the 
first  floor.     It  was  built  in  1928  for  the  Neiel  Co.,  Inc., and  was  designed  by 
Brooklyn  architect  William  C.  Winter.    The  brickwork  of  the  upper  floors  is  of 
English  bond  and  a  brick  panel,  with  vertically  placed  diamonds,  appears  on  the 
front  face  of  the  parapet,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  low  pediment. 

Nos.  208-212.    These  three  brownstone  houses  are  designed  to  form  an  intere  Ln 
almost  symmetrical,  whole.    They  were  begun  in  1886.    At  the  end  hcuses,  full-hci  t 
two-sided  bays  are  carried  forward  to  meet  their  more  advanced  neighbors,  while  the 
central  house,  No.  203,  has  a  two-sided  bay  to  the  rirht  of  the  front  door.  These 
houses  are  very  rectilinear,  with  horizontal  bandcourses  interrupted  by  vertical 
pilasters  which  form  panels  beneath  the  windows.    The  cornices  are  enlivened  by 
bas-relief  ornament  and  small  panels.    That  at  No.  203  retains  its  original  roof  crc 
ing  of  cast  iron,  while  No.  210  has  been  surmounted  by  a  low  mansard  roof  with  dormc 
The  dormer  window  with  broken  pediment  emphasizes  the  bay.    A  basement  entrance  has 
been  provided  at  No.  212. 

No.  220     (No.  214-232).    This  seven-story  brick  apartment  house  is  symmetrical  - 
ly  desiroed  around  a  shallow  central  entrance  court.     It  was  built  in  1955  for  the 
Pumar  Development  Corporation  and  was  designed  by  the  architectural  firm  nf  Kavy  $ 
Kavoritt.    Flanking  the  entrance  court  are  two  tiers  of  single  double-hun-  windows, 
the  stone  sills  and  lintels  of  which  are  carried  in  toward  the  break  in  the  wall  at 
the  court  to  give  the  effect  of  comer  windows.    All  the  ether  windows  are  paired 
and  have  horizontal  nuntins  and  stone  sills.    A  brick  parapet  crowns  the  buildmr. 
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Nos    234-238     These  three  handsome  brownstones  were  begun  in  1887  by  owner- 

colonettes  set  in  the  angles  of  the  bays,  vertical  gr ** 
beneath  the  second  and  third  floor  windows  and  small  squat  P^«?  J"™™ 
the  attic  windows.    All  retain  their  original  paired  doors,  approached  by  high 
stoops  with  low  wing-walls  surmounted  by  handrailings  terminating  m  newel 
posts.    The  enframement  of  the  entrance  at  No.  234  has  carved  ornament  and  a 
curved  molding  which  harmonizes  with  the  colonettes  of  the  bays. 

No.  240  is  a  fine  Romanesque  Revival  town  house  built  for  James  Foster  in 
1187-88  and  designed  by  Manhattan  architect  F.  Carles  Merry.    It  is  remarkably 
similar  stylistically  to  the  comer  house,  No.  52  Eighth  Avenue,  also  designed 
by  Merry.    The  first  floor  and  basement  are  faced  with  Euclid  stone,  set  in 
random  ashlar.    The  arch  of  the  main  entrance  is  flanked  by  columns  of  unusual 
design-  they  seem  to  grow  from  the  stone.    Faces  peer  from  the  foliate  carving 
which  surrounds  this  entrance.    A  two-story  curved  bay  is  crowned  by  a  low  wrought 
iron  railing  and  by  a  large  triple  window  set  in  a  teira  cotta  enframed  arch. 
In  a  broad  band  of  brickwork,  between  the  lintels  of  the  first  floors  windows 
and  the  sills  of  those  at  the  second,  a  diamond -shaped  overall  pattern  is 
created  through  the  use  of  molded  brick  with  bosses.    The  wall  above  this  level 
is  brick  and  the  three  second  story  windows  of  the  bay  are  set  under  a  contin- 
uous drip  molding.    To  the  left  of  these  windows,  an  ornamental  colored  glass 
window  with  arched  top  lends  a  dramatic  emphasis  to  the  front  door  below. 
The  roof  cornice,  supported  on  curved  brackets,  has  three  small,  square  attic 
windows  set  in  the  band  of  the  frieze  below.    An  L-shaped  stoop,  with  curved 
sweep  at  the  bottom,  has  random  ashlar  stone  wing-walls  leading  up  to  the  arched 
doorway . 

No.  242-252  is  the  long  side  of  the  mansion  which  is  described  under 
No.  52-52  Eighth  Avenue.    A  one-story  brick  addition  now  occupies  the  former 
rear  yard. 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos .  169-251) 

No.  169-179  is  the  long  side  of  the  two-story  building,  with  extension 
behind  it,  described  under  No.  73  Seventh  Avenue. 

No.  181,  a  one-family  brownstone,  was  built  in  1881-82  by  neighborhood 
owner-architect  William  Flanagan.    A  two-sided  masonry  bay  rises  full-height. 
Neo-Grec  in  style,  it  has  characteristic  incised  decoration  and  preserves  its  orig- 
inal cast  iron  stoop,  yard  railings  and  bracketed  roof  cornice. 

Nos.  183-195  (No.  189  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system). 
This  row  of  six  French  Second  Empire  dwellings  is  very  similar  to  the  blockfront 
of  1871-72  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Avenue  between  St.  John's  Place  and  Lincoln 
Place,  and  was  erected  by  the  same  two  speculative  builders,  Robert  S.  Bussing 
and  Philip  I.  Cootey.    No.  193  retains  most  of  its  original  features  and  has, 
as  do  tha  others  in  this  row,  three  full  stories  above  a  high  rusticated  basement 
and  a  mansard  roof  with  dormers.    Originally,  each  of  the  arched  entranceways , 
approached  by  a  high  stoop,  was  flanked  by  consoles  supporting  the  pediment. 
These  consoles,  carved  with  acanthus,  are  repeated  on  a  reduced  scale  at  the 
long  parlor  floor  windows  where  they  support  cornice  slabs.    New  entrances  at 
basement  level  have  been  provided  at  some  of  the  houses.    At  No.  193  the  original 
cast  iron  handrailings  and  yard  railings  have  been  retained.    Charles  Moore, 
president  of  the  Montauk  Club  at  the  time  when  it  was  being  built,  lived  at  No.  195. 

Nos.  197-221  (Nos.  201  and  209  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering 
system) .    These  eleven  houses  are  the  first  of  two  long  rows  of  neo-Grec  brownstones 
begun  in  1883  by  Brooklyn  owner-architect  J.  Dougherty  6  Son.    They  are  rhror 
stories  above  hi^h  basements  which  are  distinguished  by  horizontal  grooves  jurt 
below  rh3  tops  of  the  windows.     Horizontal  molded  bandecurses  define  ar.d  enphisiTe^ 
t'ie  two-sided  masonry  bays  at  each  flocr.    Moct  of  the  houses  r-tnin  the.-.r  cr. 3.11a- 
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high  stoops  leading  up  to  segmental -arched  or  square-headed  doorways,  which  ere 
flanked  by  grooved  pilasters  and  brackets  supoorting  cornice  slabs  crowned  by 
iron  crestings.    The  stone  jambs  of  the  windows,  above  the  basement,  have  unusual 
chamfering  at  the  edzes.    The  left  side  of  the  bay  at  No.  107  is  carried  over 
to  meet  the  end  wall  of  No.  195,  making  a  smooth  transition  from  the  flush  fronts 
oi  the  French  Second  Empire  houses  to  the  more  agitated  neo-Grec  row.    The  wood 
roof  cornices  display  an  interesting  combination  of  fleurs  de  lis  and  rosettes  and 
follow  the  angular  profiles  of  the  bays.    The  graceful  cast  iron  roof  cresting  remains 
at  No.  211  and  the  original  cast  iron  handrailings  and  yard  railings  are  best  seen  at 
No.  217.     \t  No.  221  an  entrance  has  been  provided  at  basement  level. 

Nos.  223-235,    This  row  of  seven  neo-Grec  brrwnstones,  erected  in  1883-84,  was 
built  by  the  same  owner- architect,  Basically,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  adjoining 
gToup.    The  entrance  doorways,  however,  are  different,  with  concave  panels  beneath 
the  more  omate  cornice  slabs.    Nos.  229,  231  and  235  retain  their  ordinal  cast 
ir^n  handrailiigs     at  the  stoops  and  some  houses  in  this  row  retain  their  crestinrs 
over  the  entrance  cornice  slabs. 

(Nos.  237  and  239  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system). 

No.  241-251  is  the  Ion?  side  of  the  mansard-roofed  comer  building,  described 
under  No.  50  Eighth  Avenue. 

TERKELEY  PLACE  between  Eighth  Avenue  6  Plaza  Street 


SOUTH  SIDE  (Nos.  254-276) 

No.  254-262  is  the  lonr*  side  of  the  corner  house,  with  rear  lot,  described 
under  Mo.  51  Eighth  Avenue. 

Nos.  264-272.    This  row  of  five  handsome  brownstone  residences  in  the  short 
park  block  presents  a  distinguished  appearance.    These  three-story  houses  above  hi 
basements  were  all  built  in  1336-87  by  owner-builder  William  Gubbins,  according 
tc  the  plans  of  architect  Charles  Werner.    The  tw^  men  were  active  together  else- 
where on  Lerkeley  and  in  the  District.    The  three-sided  bays  of  the  houses  are  full - 
height  with  bold  bracketed  and  paneled  cornices  which  make  an  interesting  profile 
against  the  sky.    Approached  by  high  stoops,  with  balustered  cast  iron  handrailings 
and  massive  newel  posts,  the  double  front  doors  are  flanked  by  pilasters.  Above 
these  pilasters,  brackets  carry  stone  balconies  with  ornamental  panels.  Casement 
entrances  have  been  provided  at  Nos.  264  and  270.    The  overall  effect  of  these  houses 
is  severely  rectilinear.    This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  tiered  windows 
above  the  entrance  dorrs,  where  the  enframeraents  are  made  vertically  continuous, 
and  in  the  severely  simple  treatment  of  the  smooth  stonework  of  the  bays  which 
are  relieved  by  horizontal  grooving  and  by  eare-3    ornamental  panels  beneath  the  windov: 

No.  274-276.    This  large  house  was  built  for  George  n.  Tangcraan  in  1890-91 
and  designed  by  the  well-known  Manhattan  architectural  firm  of  Lamb  6  Rich. 
Tanreman  was  a  2rocklyn  capitalist  whose  fortune  was  made  through  the  Royal  an''. 
Cleveland  Caking  Powder  Company.    A  son-in-law  of  the  noted  Hoagland  family,  he 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Headland  Laboratory  in  Cobble  Hill.    The  house  -was  so 
much  —  admired  by  architects  that  it  was  illustrated  in  one  of  the  very  few  heliochronc 
prints  of  the  "Imperial  Edition"  of  the  American  Architect  5  Suildinr  News.  (Plate 
No.  044,  Feb.  27,  1392).     3asically  Romanesque  Revival  in  its  picturesque  asymmetry, 
it  nonetheless  heralded  the  new  Classicism  in  many  of  its  details.    Twr  and  one- 
half  stories  high,  it  has  a  two-story  curved  bay  to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  The 
Romanesque  Revival  features  include  the  massive  rough-faced  granite  wall  which  en- 
frames the  open  terrace  in  frcnt,  the  Roman  brick  used  at  the  second  floor,  the 
lofpia-like  window  with  columns  between  the  windows  above  the  front  door  and  the 
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great  central  dormer  window,  with  cherub  brackets    set ^J^^^t^ 
lights  in  the  upper  sash  of  its  windows.    The  roof  is  a  ;"a^yt^"^%^led 
brel  with  copper- faced  Dutch  steps  running  up  the  sides  to  meet  the  high JJ™? 
chimneys  near  the  apex  of  the  roof.    The  emerging  Classicism  is  at  once  evident, 
in  the  front  door  enframement,  where  a  handsome  egg  and  dart  frame  is  surmounted 
by  an  entablature  with  the  anthemion  honeysuckle  motif  in  the  frieze    in  the  ae 
tails  of  the  loggia-like  window  above  it,  including  the  Ionic  capitals  of  the 
columns  and  the  shell  motifs  centered  in  each  of  the  lintel-blocks:  and 
in  the  very  delicate  cornice  at  the  eaves  which  also  extends  around  the  top  ot 
the  curved  bay.    A  recessed  window,  with  boldly  patterned  stained  glass, appears 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance.    A  narrow  alley  to  the  left  of  the  house  serves 
the  rear  of  the  lot. 

(No.  278-234  is  the  short  side  of  the  "Berkeley  Plaza  Apartments/' 
No.  39-41  Prospect  Park  West,  which  is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 

NORTH  SIDE  (No.  253-263) 


No.  253-263  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  house,  with  rear  lot, 
described  under  No.  49  Eighth  Avenue. 

(No.  265-279  is  the  large  corner  apartment  house,  No.  25  Plaza 
Street,  which  is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 


CARROLL  STREET 


One  of  the  most  serene  and  charming  streets  in  the  District  is 
Carroll  Street,  named  in  1869  for  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrol lton,  Maryland,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Tall  London  plane  trees  line  the 
blockfronts  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues.    The  blockfronts  west  of  Eighth 
Avenue  are  visually  unified-  in  contrast,  those  to  the  east  contain  an  in- 
teresting variety  of  architect-designed  residences  and  some  highly  individual 
groups.     Brownstones  with  rhythmically  repeated  full-height  bays  and  high 
stoops  dominate  the  western  blockfronts,  while  a  strikingly  harmonious  blend 
of  materials,  textures,  colors  and  styles  appears  towards  the  east.  Terminating 
this  handsome  street  at  the  Prospect  Park  West  end  are  two  grand  limestone 
mansions  which  face  each  other. 


CARROLL  STREET    Between  Seventh  Avenue  $  Polhenus  Place 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  776-784) 


Nos.  776-782,  the  first  four  houses  within  the  District  on  this 
side  of  the  street,  were  begun  in  1896  by  Brooklyn  architect -owner  Edward 
S.  Betts.    These  four  houses  were  designed  to  create  a  unified  street  facade, 
using  Roman  brick,  limestone  trim  and  a  continuous  copper  roof  cornice.  The 
two  center  houses  are  unusually  arranged  with  a  stone  enframement  which 
originally  surrounded  the  two  entrance  door  ways  and  the  windows  between  them. 
Separated  only  by  mullions  with  pilasters,  these  windows  are  horizontally 
unified  bv  their  enframement,  their  stone  transom  bars  and  their 
c-ntinucus  sills.    The  -vcrall  effect  of  symmetry  is  roaintaine! 
by  the  thrce-si.'cl  c^pper-c^vere^  oriels  at  the  second  floor  level  of  the  two 
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end  houses.    Another  oriel,  probably  an  addition,  appears  at  No.  7U0  and  provi.es 
the  STy  ^te  of  asymmetry  in  the  entire  composition.    The  treatment  of  J*e  door 
III  Sindo"  engagements  at  the  end  houses  integrates  the  elements  m  a  manner 
akin  ttthe  innovative  style  emerjin.  at  the  same  tine  in  Chicago,  with  Frank 
Lloyd  Wrirht  its  most  notable  practitioner. 

Pothemus  P?ace     The  side  elevation  on  Polhemus  Place  has  an  interesting  brick 
ch  "stack!  expressing  the  flues  within,  carried  on  a  brick  ^el    ar£  arched 
windows  and  recessed  bay  windows.    Romanesque  carving  appears  in  the  Mocks  at 
the  ends  of  the  raking  eave  lines-and  in  the  capitals  of  t^olcrretces  at  the 
entrance  porch. 

CARROLL  STREET  Detwoen  Polhemus  Place  S  Fiske  Place 
cnUTH  SIDE  (Nos.  736-004) 

their  handsome,  ori3inal  double  doors  and  "^ys.    "•"J*^  tyrical  park 

cnimneys  on  Fiske  Place.    No.  786  has  an  entrance  on  Polhemus  Place. 
CARROLL  STREET  Cetween  Fiske  Place  6  Eighth  Avenue 
SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  806-824) 

Nos    806-312     This  row  of  four  residences  was  built  in  1391-92  and  Has  de- 

architect  .chn  C.  ~^^£™£  Se^nerlxHne 
-f  the  District     Romanesque  in  their  overall  design    they  „e  an 

new  Classicist,  in  sone  of  their  Ml.  J.'""^  on  the  M-ckfront  to 

TV^muZ  cffc  t  ofUthatbb  kfronrrj  SE^ip  angularity,  those 
the  west.    While  the  ertect.  or  tnat  ux  curved  two-story  bays. 

Signified  residences  have  a  combination  of  ^  ^"wiS  human  masks  and  animal 
^road  bands  cf  foliate  carver  ornament,  intersperse,  wit n  entrance 
figures,  contrast  with  the  otherwise  smooth  stonework  of         bays.    The  en^- 
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in  detail  with  dentils  and  brackets.    Paneled  stone  wing-alls  are  striking  features 
of  the  L-shaped  stoops,  which  have  arched  openings  with  grilles  at  sidewalk  level. 
The  brick  side  of  No.  806  is  described  under  No.  1-7  Fiske  Place. 

The  red  brick  apartment  house  at  the  comer,  No.  814-824,  which  closes 
the  blockfront,  is  described  under  No.  130  Eighth  Avenue. 


CARROLL  STREET    Between  Seventh  &  Eighth  Avenues 


NORTH  SIDE  (Nos. 749-801) 


Two  local  builders  who  lived  within  the  District,  John  Magilligan  and 
William  Flanagan,  developed  this  entire  blockfront  between  1886  and  1889,  with  the 
exception  of  only  one  house. 

Nos.  749-763,  the  first  eight  houses  within  the  District  on  this  side  were 
begun  in  1886  by  the  neighborhood  architect-builder  John  Magilligan.  These 
brownstones  with  full-height,  two-sided  bays  are  typical  examples  of  the  French 
neo-Grec  style  more  fully  described  at  Nos.  115-137  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  John's  Place.    Of  this  three-story  row  above  high  basements,  only  two  retain 
the  cast  iron  handrailings ,  balusters,  newels  and  yard  railings  of  their  stoops. 
It  is  likely  that  they  all  had  small  balustrades  above  the  cornice  slabs  of  the 
entrances,  but  only  one  remains,  at  No.  753.    The  roof  cornices  have  moldings 
and  panels. 

Nos.  765-775.     In-1887  John  Magilligan  began  building  these  six  brownstones, 
introducing  to  the  blockfront  full-height,  three-sided  masonry  bays.     In  prac- 
tically all  respects,  these  buildings  are  similar  to  Nos.  927-941  President 
Street  and  have  some  neo-Grec  detail.    Many  of  the  original  cast  iron  balustered 
yard  railings  and  handrailings  with  sturdy  newel  posts  remain  at  the  stoops.  At 
No.  765  and  No.  769  the  charming  carved*  panels,  beneath  the  central  parlor 
floor  windows,  and  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  of  the  bays  are  enlivened  by 
cherub  heads  depicted  in  various  moods.    The  roof  cornices  are  similar  to  those 
of  Magilligan' s  row  to  the  west,  with  the  addition  of  brackets. 

Nos.  777-789.    This  row  of  seven  brownstones  was  also  built  by  owner- 
architect  John  Magilligan  but  was  begun  a  year  later,  in  1888.    Stylistically,  the 
houses  are  similar  to  those  he  built  across  the  street  in  1889  (Nos.  786-794), 
with  full -height  bays  with  curved  sides.    These  houses  are  approached  by  high, 
L-shaped  stoops  with  low,  rough-faced  stone  wing-walls.    This  rough-faced  stonework 
reappears  in  bands  beneath  all  the  windows. 

Nos.  791-797.    William  Flanagan,  one  of  the  principal  developers  of  the 
District,  was  the  owner-architect  of  this  masonry  row  begun  in  1902.    The  orna- 
ment of  these  handsome  houses  alternates  in  an  ABAB  pattern.    Nos.  795  and  797  are 
of  brownstone;  the  other  two  are  limestone  which  became  more  popular  after  the 
turn-of-the-century  as  the  neo-Classical  influence  increased.    These  houses  have 
full-height  curved  bays,  accented  by  horizontal  moldings  and  panels  of  ornament. 
At  Nos.  791  and  795  the  piers  of  the  bays  and  the  pilasters  flanking  the 
doorways  are  rusticated  and  these  entrances  are  crowned  by  triangular  pediments 
enframing  cartouches.    Nos.  793  and  797  have  pilasters  with  ornate  capitals 
separating  the  windows  at  the  parlor  floors,  Ionic  at  No.  793  and  Corinthian  at 
No.  797.    These  orders,  repeated  at  the  semi-engaged  fluted  columns  flanking 
the  entrances,  support  entablatures  crowned  by  ornate  crestings.    The  L-shaped 
stoops  of  these  houses  have  square,  fluted  posts  at  Nos.  793  and  797,  carved 
panels  in  bas-relief  and  small  segmental -arched  openings  with  iron-grilles 
on  the  street  side. 
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No.  799  is  the  only  house  on  the  blockfront  not  built  by  either  Magilligan 
or  Flanagan.     It  was  built  in  1889  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Albert  E. 
White  for  James  C.  Jewett.    White  also  designed  Nos.  876  and  878  President  Street. 
Originally  it  may  have  resembled  the  President  Street  houses,  but  in  1918  the  house 
was  altered  to  its  present  neo-Federal  appearance  by  architect  George  Chappell  of 
Manhattan  who  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn 
architecture.     It  is  faced  with  Flemish  bond,  buff-colored  brick  and  has  an  English 
basement.    The  basement  (first  floor)  walls  are  faced  with  stone  in  random  ashlar. 
The  main  feature  of  the  facade  is  the  handsome  copper-clad  oriel,  centered  at  the 
parlor  floor,  with  arched  central  window  set  in  a  pediment.    The  second  story 
paneled  window  lintels  are  also  typical  of  the  neo-Federal  style.    A  paneled  brick 
and  stone  parapet  crowns  the  stone  roof  cornice. 

No.  801,  the  red  brick  apartment  building  at  the  end  of  the  blockfront,  is 
described  under  No.  118  Eighth  Avenue. 

CARROLL  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  %  Prospect  Park  West 

Nos.  115  and  123  Eighth  Avenue  provide  a  fine  introduction  to  this  handsome 
street.    The  Carroll  Street  side  of  No.  123  Eighth  Avenue  has  a  refined,  urbane 
quality  when  compared  with  the  robust  vigor  of  the  great  Romanesque  Revival  house, 
No.  115,  on  the  opposite  comer.    The  blockfront s  between  Eighth  Avenue  and  Pros- 
pect Park  West  contain  some  of  the  most  notable  houses  in  the  District,  many  de- 
signed by  prominent  Manhattan  architects. 

SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  826-898) 

Nos.  826-836  is  the  long  side  of  No.  123  Eighth  Avenue.     It  is  crisply 
handled  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  manner,  and  is  neo-Italian  Renaissance  in  char- 
acter.   The  formal  vertical  grouping  of  the  windows  at  the  center  is  enlivened 
by  the  ornate  enframements  of  the  oval  and  square  windows  which  flank  it.  Tiers 
of  windows  at  the  ends  of  this  side  elevation  lend  further  emphasis  to  this  wall. 
The  high  vrrought  iron  yard  railing  is  open,  airy  and  elegant. 

No.  838  (No.  840  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system).    This  is 
unusually  fine  Romanesque  Revival  brownstone  residence  probably  designed  by  the 
noted  Manhattan  architect  Charles  P.H.  Gilbert  at  the  same  time  as  the  neighboring 
houses,  Nos.  842  and  846.    No.  830  was  commissioned  by  James  H.  Remington,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  a  president  of  the  United  States  Law  Association,  a  member  of 
the  Montauk  Club,  and  a  well-known  collector  of  books  and  pictures.    The  corner 
tower  crowned  by  a  conical  slate  roof  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  pictur 
esque  asymmetrical  house,  providing  a  dramatic  contrast  to  the  lower,  symmetrically 
organized  classical  elevation  of  the  house  to  the  west.     It  is  balanced  by  a  strong 
vertical  composition  at  the  left.    The  arched  doorway,  with  dwarf  columns,  is  paired 
with  its  adjoining  window  and  forms  a  frame  for  the  curved  corbel  of  the  three- 
sided  bay  window  above.    This  bay  window  is  in  turn  surmounted  by  four  arched  win- 
dows in  the  plane  of  the  wall,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  triple-window  dormer 
with  richly  ornamented  peaked  gable  and  finials.    Low  stone  walls  enclosing  the 
areaways  sweep  up  to  form  the  wing-walls  of  the  stoop.    The  house  is  surfaced  al- 
most entirely  with  rough-faced  stone  laid  up  in  random  ashlar,  with  smooth-faced 
trim  at  doors  and  windows . 

No.  842.    This  wide  handsome  residence,  designed  in  1887  by  C.P.H.  Gilbert 
in  late  Romanesque  Revival  style,  was  built  for  George  W.  Kenyon.    Three  stories  in 
height,  the  house  is  constructed  of  buff -colored  Roman  brick  with  brownstone  trim. 
In  design,  the  house  echoes  the  asymmetrical  composition  of  No.  838,  with  its  tier 
of  square-headed,  mullioned  windows  with  masonry  transom  bars  at  the  right,  crowned 
by  a  gable  enriched  by  chevron-patterned  brickwork  and  four  slit  windows.  The 
left  side  of  the  house  is  dominated  by  a  curved  bay  at  the  second  story  and  the 
entrance  doorway,  which  is  slightly  off  center  and  has  unusual  V-shaped  stonework 
in  the  arch.     Like  its  neighbor,  No.  846,  the  arched  entrance  is  approached 
by  a  low  stone  stoop. 

No.  346  (No.  344  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system).  This 
fine  residence  of  1037  is  quite  individual  in  the  subtle  quality  of  its  design, 
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perhaps  reflecting  the  taste  of  its  owner,  Charles  Robinson  Smith.    It  was  also 
built  according  to  plans  by  C.P.H.  Gilbert.     In  style,  it  is  transitional  from 
late  Romanesque  Revival  to  neo- Italian  Renaissance.    The  light-colored,  rough- 
faced  stonework  at  the  first  floor,  typical  of  the  Romanesque  Revival,  is  effec- 
tively contrasted  with  the  smooth,  deep  orange-colored  brick  used  at  the  upper 
floors.     It  has  an  unusual  asymmetrical  arrangement  at  the  parlor  floor,  with 
an  exceptionally  wide,  Romanesque  Revival  arched  doorway  balanced  by  the  square- 
headed  mullioned  window  at  the  left.    A  low  stone  stoop  with  curved  wing-walls, 
similar  to  No.  838,  sweeps  up  to  the  entrance.    The  fenestration  of  the  upper 
stories,  equally  well-handled,  and  the  roof  cornice  presage  the  newly  awakened 
interest  in  Italian  Renaissance  architecture.    The  roof  cornice  is  extremely 
unusual,  with  a  deep  overhang  carried  on  projecting  rafters  and  carved  end  brackets 
terminating  in  animal  heads.    The  wall  between  the  brackets  displays  a  modified 
fret  design  beneath  dentils,  all  in  brick. 


(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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No.  848  was  built  in  1905  and  is  a  narrow  four-story  house  reflecting 
the  popularity  of  red  brick  with  limestone  trim  at  the  turn-of-the-century .  The 
architect  was  William  B.  Greenman,  who  lived  at  No.  9  Prospect  Park  ''est  at  that 
time.     It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  free  combination  of  styles  of  the 
Eclectic  period.    The  two-story,  central,  three-sided  bay  is  carried  on  fluted 
columns  set  on  low  steps  in  front  of  the  first-floor  entrance  doorway.    The  st^ne 
bay  is  emphasized  where  it  is  keyed  to  the  brickwork  between  the  wide  stone  bands 
at  the  second  and  third  story  levels,  which  repeat  the  material  of  the  smooth  wall 
below.    The  windows  have  muntins  terminated  by  small  pointed  arches,  repeating  the 
motif  found  in  the  ironwork  at  the  first  floor. 

Mo.  850-52.    This  residence,  built  in  1922  for  Mrs.  Emily  Dalzell 
whose  family  was  engaged  in  the  lighterage  business,  was  designed  by  the  noted 
architect  ?1ott  B.  Schmidt,  of  Manhattan.     In  style  it  is  neo-Federal,  and  construct- 
ed of  buff -colored  Flemish  bond  brickwork.     It  was  one  of  the  last  great, 
private  residences  built  in  the  District.    The  house  has  an  English  basement  (first 
floor)  entered  just  above  street  level.    The  arched  doorway,  with  leaded  lunette 
and  fluted  columns,  is  complemented  by  the  two  arched  windows  with  muntins  at 
the  left,  set  in  shallow  arched  recesses  with  stone  rosettes  between  them.  Sepa- 
rating the  English  basement  from  the  floor  above  is  a  stone  bandcourse  providing 
a  base  for  the  brick  quoins.    The  rectangular  upper  story  windows  with  muntins 
have  splayed  brick  flat  arches.    A  delicate  cornice  separates  the  third  floor  iron 
the  neo-Federal  attic  story. 

(No.  854  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

No.  856  and  853.    This  exceptionally  handsome,  unified  pair  of  houses, 
three  and  one-half  stories  high,  was  built  in  1889  for  Ford,  Hagen  6  Grant.  While 
the  arches  of  the  first  floor  are  Romanesque  Revival,  the  houses  are  basically 
neo-Colonial  in  character.    Random,  rough-faced  brownstone  was  used  for  the 
basement  and  for  the  high,  divided  stoop,  providing  an    effective  contrast  in 
color  and  texture  to  the  smooth-faced,  orange-colored  Roman  brick  above.  The 
design  of  the  first  floor  is  skillfully  handled,  with  the  paired  doorways  and 
wide 'flanking  windows  unified  by  the  rhythm  of  their  arches.    The  Colonial  features 
are  especially  evident  in  the  fan  design  of  the  arched  lunettes  above  these  doors 
and  windows,  although  the  stained  glass  is  in  the  Romanesque  Revival  tradition. 
The  double-hung  windows  have  twelve  lights  in  the  upper  sash,  with  plate  glass 
below,  the  muntir.s  being  a  neo-Colonial  Revival  feature.  The  flat  arc{|e*  aJj 
heads  have  slender  carved  keystones.    Pedinented  dormers  and  tall  corbel  lei 
chimneys  are  set  in  the  slate  roof  above  the  garlanded  sheetmetal  cornice. 

Mo.  860.    The  Dicturesque  combination  of  Romanesque  Revival  and  Oueen 
Anne  elements  is  exemplified  by  this  house  built  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
adioinin-  houses.    This  narrow  residence  of  Roman  brick  and  brownstone  has  gre.  t 
charm  and  suggests  the  influence  of  Wilson  Eyre  of  Philadelphia.    This  is  es- 
pecially  apnarent  in  the  large  arched  window  next  to  the  doorway  and  in  the  steep 
qable  with  its  paired  arched  windows  and  the  delightful  hooded  dormers  set  bi^n 
in  the  roof. 

No.  862  was  built  in  1SS9  for  Abby  J.  Brills,  and  designed  by  the 
Rrooklyn  architect  F.B.  Langston  in  a  style  combining  Romanesque  Revival  and 
Renaissance  elements.    Rising  from  a  fluted  corbel  resting  on  an  ornate  console 
is  a  two-story,  shallow  bay  with  curved  comers.    The  use  of  a  two-story    bay  at 
the  uoner  floors  and  of  light-colored  brick  above  a  rough-faced  basement  and 
limestone  trim  gives  a  character  to  this  house  which  is  similar  to  Langston  s  uor 

the  sane  neriod  on  Lincoln  Place  near  Sixth  Avenue.    An  entrance  has  been 
provided  at  the  basement  level. 

T'os.  864-872.    William  B.  Tubby,  a  well-known  Manhattan  architect,  de- 
simed  this  picturesque  row  of  five  houses,  which  was  built  in  1887.    Tubbv  was 
the  architect  of  the  later,  handsome  Jacobean  style  townhouse  at  V.o.  53  Prospecr 
nark    'est.    Fine  examples  of  the  Oueen  \nne  style,  these  five  houses  display 
a  broad  range  of  contrasts  in  the  materials  used:     rough-faced  brownstone 
brick    tile,  wood  and  sheetmetal .    The  croup  has  a  rambling  character  witn 
a  Picturesque  profile  above  the  cornice  recalling  the  work  of  the  English 
architect  Richard  Norman  Shaw,  with  whom  the  style  is  generally  associate-  . 
t*c  iow-lvin"  horizontalitv  is  achieved  primarily  bv  extendin"  the  tile 
of  the  slopin-  roofs  down  over  the  vertical  third  floor  wall  to  a  line  just 
above  the  second  storv  windows.    This  is  further  enphasized  by  the  continuous 
bandcourse  above  the  first  story,  the  shape  and  Pairing  of  the  windows  ** 
bavs  and  the  broad  low  arches  of  the  entrances.    Characteristically  Oueen  mne, 
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the  upper  sash  of  the  windows  and  bays  is  divided  into  many  small  lights  while  the 
lowe/half  is  generally  of  plate  glass.    The  paired  R^^tW^L  fivf units 
entrances'are  arranged  so  skillfully  that  one  is  unaware  that  there  are  five  units . 
The  subtle  variations  in  design  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  at  the  red  tile 
roofs:    at  No.  864  the  roof  is  slightly  convex  with  a  broad,  low  dormer  at  the 
center;  at  Nos.  868  and  870  pseudo-hipped  roofs  are  set  against  the  incline  of 
the  main  roof,  flanked  by  hooded  dormers  at  No.  868  and  with  a  distinctive  central 
"eyebrow"  window  at  No.  870.    The  crowning  terminal  feature  of  the  row  is  the 
high  Flemish  gable  which  rises  directly  out  of  the  third  floor  at  No.  872.  Another 
Flemish  feature  appears  in  the  stepped  party  walls  at  the  roofs,  separating  the 
houses.    The  entrances  of  Nos.  870  and  872  are  still  set  back  behind  the  great 
archway.    No.  872  retains  most  of  its  original  features  including  the  fascinating 
iron  work  at  the  shared  stoop  with  high  central  wing-wall. 

No.  874.    The  neo-Georgian  residence  at  No.  874,  was  designed  in  1904  by 
the  firm  of  Mowbray  §  Uf finger  and  was  built  for  the  senior  partner,  Louis  M. 
Mowbray.    Red  brick  is  laid  up  in  Flemish  bond  with  contrasting  stone  used  at  the 
English  basement  (first  floor)  and  in  the  trim.    The  Palladian  window,  with  blind 
arch  centered  over  the  columnar  entrance  porch,  is  the  dominant  feature.    A  brick 
parapet  with  balusters,  rising  above  a  classical  cornice,  gives  appropriate 
finish  to  this  handsomely  proportioned  building. 

Nos.  876  and  878.    This  pair  of  houses  designed  by  the  Brooklyn  architectural 
firm  of  Chappell  $  Bosworth  in  1911,  was  built  for  Arthur  and  Edward  Beggs .  They 
are  alike  except  for  differences  between  their  entrance  porches  and  the  two- story 
limestone  bay  at  No.  876.    The  handling  of  the  red  brick  and  stone  and  the  details 
is  somewhat  akin  to  the  neo-Georgian  of  the  period,  but  more  original  in  concept. 
Horizontal  bands  of  stone  at  the  second  and  fourth  story  sill  levels  and  a  contin- 
uous modillioned  roof  cornice  unify  the  houses.    The  windows  of  the  second  and 
third  floors  have  enframements  of  stone  and  are  linked  by  brick  panels  at  the 
fourth  floor.    The  windows  are  divided  by  pointed  muntins  at  the  top,  similar 
to  those  at  No.  848. 

Nos.  880-888.     In  1894,  this  gTOup  of  five  late  Romanesque  Revival  houses 
was  built  for  E.  W.  Ford.    They  are  very  different  in  style  from  the  later  neigh- 
boring houses  on  the  block.    These  houses  have  high  straight  stoops,  but  the  roof 
cornices  are  approximately  level  with  those  of  the  houses  to  the  west.    A  robust 
group,  with  rough-faced  limestone  and  light-colored  Roman  brick,  these  five  houses 
present  generally  flat,  chunky  facades  with  an  emphasis  on  the  horizontal.  Inter- 
rupting their  massive  walls  are  two-story  rounded  bays  at  Nos.  882  and  888,  the 
latter  defining  the  eastern  end  of  the  group.    Within  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Romanesque  Revival  there  is  a  gTeat  variety  of  window  treatments:    round  arches, 
flat  arches,  paired  and  triple  windows,  some  with  stone  mul lions  and  transom 
bars.    Nos.  880,  882  and  888  best  reflect  the  qualities  of  the  late  Romanesque 
Revival,  while  the  cornice  of  No.  886,  with  its  swags  and  dentils,  illustrates 
influence  of  the  new  classicism  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1893. 

In  contrast  to  the  Romanesque  Revival  houses  to  the  west,  the  side  of  890-898, 
(also  described  under  No.  18  Prospect  Park  West),  has  an  elegant  neo-Italian 
Renaissance  refinement  expressed  in  the  rusticated  first  floor  with  smooth-faced 
limestone  above.    Two  pairs  of  fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
building  extend  up  to  the  roof  cornice  from  above  the  rusticated  first  floor.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  this  perfectly  balanced  elevation  is  the  handsome  Palladian 
window  at  the  center  of  the  first  floor.    Emphasizing  this  high  point  of  the  Park 
Slope  area  are  the  two  great  chimney  stacks. 


NORTH  SIDE  (Nos.  803-873) 


Nos.  803-813.    This  extremely  handsome  large  double  Romanesque  Revival 

house  at  the  corner  is  described  under  115-119  Eighth  Avenue. 
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No    815  was  built  in  1388  for  the  Charles  P.  Chapin  family  which  moved  h.r«- 
from  4°  Second  Place  in  Carroll  Gardens.    The  house  was  designed  in  Romanesque 
Revival  style  by  rrooklyn  architect  H.  L.  Harris.    There  is  an  interesting  centra  . 
between  the  brick  upF or  floors  and  the  brownstone  below.    Large  blocks  of  *ough-fac- 
e'  stone  in  the  basement  and  lower  half  of  the  parlor  floor  provide  a  foil  for  the 
sma  1  sea  e  random  ashlar  in  the  upper  half.    Two  bold  arches  enframe  the  wide  win- 
dows of  the  parlor  floor,  one  of  which  was  the  original  entrance.    The  arches 
meeting  at  the  center  below  the  second  story  oriel,  have  rough-faced  voussiors 
sorinrino  from  decorated  bandcourses  serving  as  impost  blocks.    This  curve  riei, 
llll  Usually  heavy  stone  mullions  between  high,  narrow  windows,  rests  on  a  Trace- 
fully  curved  corbel  which  follows  the  line  of  the  arched  windows  below.    A  deeply 
recessed  entrance  has  been  provided  at  basement  level. 

Nos    817-831      This  row  of  eight  Romanesque  Revival  houses  was  built  in  1396 
for  G    P'.  Deanng  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  McMahon   both  from  the 
Cobble  Hill  area:    The  houses  are  brownstone  at  the  first  £°%an* • 
with  Roman  brick  above.    The  end  residences  of  the  group,  Nos.  817  an^  831,  have 
full -height    shallow  bow  fronts  which  provide  effective  terminations  for  the t  w. 
£e  si*  Souses  between  them,  Nos.  019-829,  originally  ^  P-ed  st^ps    lv  n 
emphasis  to  the  entrances.    Basement  entrances  have  been  provided  at  s  me  ™<- 
ho^es     The  repetition  of  the  round-arched  windows  in  the  top  story  is  an  umfym 
feature  oP^of  tne  center  houses.    At  Nos.  819,  321,  827  and  029  there  are  in- 
terestingly enframed  triple  windows  at  the  third  floor  level     There  are  shallow, 
curved    ?wo-story  bays  in  the  middle  pair  contrasting  with  the  polygonal  bays  of 
STSiiTSlSS  then.    Carved  Romanesque  ornament  embellishes  the  parlor  floors 
and  stoops. 

(No.  033  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos    83S-851.    The  next  nine  houses  were  built  by  the  neigh borhood  owner- 
builder-architect,  William  Flanagan.    Nos.  33S-8«.S,  a  row  of  six,  were  built  in 
1096    two years  after  Nos.  847-851.    Their  height  and  neo-Renaissance  character 
o  typical  of  the  mid-1890s,  contrast  with  the  Romanesque  Revival  houses  ad joining 
themT*  the  west     They  also  provide  an  indication  of  Flanagan's  devel-pmePt ,  as 
seen  six  Jears  later  in  his  row  at  Nos.  721-797  Carroll  Street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth Avenues     Here  he  has  used  brownstone  an.!  limestone  for  the  houses.  In 
Wic  dS  they  are  all  alike,  with  three-story  elliptical  masonry  bays,  three- 
stded  at  "Sir  too  floors.    Cclonettes  separating  the  windows  of  these  bays  extern. 

tkrLh  two  stories     The  parlor  floor  windows  have  masonry  transom  bars  with 
sta  nS  'la  r transoms  "ablv:  tnem  and  carved  ornament  in  the  wide  bands  appears 
above  the  parlor  floor  windows  and  at  the  entrances.    The  entrance  at  W  .845,  re 
placed  by  a  window  at  No.  047,  has*  carved  molding  enframements  in  contrast  to  the 
columnar  enframements  at  the  other  houses.    The  double  doors  at  No o45  tave  six 
lirhts  decorated  with  wrought  iron  grilles,  with  a  lion  mask  in  the  cent er  ot eacn 
light!    Nos.  047-351  have  flush  walls  at  the  top  stories  as  opposed  to  the  ^11 
breaks  above  the  bays  of  the  later  houses  to  the  west.    The  shcetr.etal  roof  cornices 
of  the  entire  row  have  floral  designs  in  the  friezes  and  continuous  deep  bracket 
supports. 

Ho.  0S3  was  erected  in  1030  by  builder  Harvey  Murdock    the  dev 0^°L^sMont- 
-onery  Place.    This  handsome  Romanesque  Revival  house  was  designer  ;y  Chiles 
K.    It  offers  a  study  in  the  picturesque  massing  characteristic  of  this  style . 
There  is  a  variety  at  each  floor  in  texture  and  color,  provided  by    r ownst one 
[rick  and  the  omanental  treatment.    The  house  is  Broached  by  ^  l-shap «i  stoop 
with  a  pently  curved,  low  stone  railing  faced  with  rough-faced  random  ashlar  mas 

Tne  basement  wall,  extending  uF  to  the  parlor  floor  f^"*'^ 
sar-e  stonework.    A  deeply  recessed  entrance  porch  is  =P^d  by  *         « ch  rest 
ipo  on  squat  columns  with  carved  capitals.    An  openwork  stone  ba Icony  wall  sur 
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linked  by  a  pebble-surfaced  horizontal  band  which  serves  as*  a  lintel  for  the  third 
floor  band  of  windows.  This  treatment  is  used  again  in  the  voussoirs  of  the  three 
arched  windows  in  the  gable. 

Nos.  855-861.    This  four  house  row  was  built  in  1892  for  Allan  Brothers  6  Com- 
pany, Arbuckle  Building,  Brooklyn,  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Stanley 
M.  Holden.    This  handsome  row  is  skillfully  designed  as  a  unit,  in  which  one  is 
not  so  much  aware  of  the  individual  houses  as  the  group.    Although  basically 
Romanesque  Revival  in  style,  the  houses  display  much  Italian  Renaissance  detail. 
Interest  is  achieved  by  an  alternating  ABAB  pattern,  and  by  a  colorful  use  of 
materials:     limestone,  rough-cast  brick,  orange  Roman  brick,  copper  and  dark  red 
tile.    All  the  residences  have  straight  limestone  stoops  and  rough-cast  brickwork 
at  the  basement  walls  extending  up  to  the  limestone  belt  course  at  parlor  floor 
windowsill  level.    The  'A'  type  buildings  have  pyramidal  roofs  above  deeply  pro- 
jecting eaves  with  ornate  arching  copper  brackets  and  wreaths  below.    The    B"  type 
houses  have  similarly  placed  pseudo-hipped  roofs  set  against  the  slopes  of  the  main 
roofs.    The  "A,:  type  houses  have  large  triple  windows  at  the  third  floors,  with 
columns  crowned  by  Byzantine  corbel  blocks  supporting  the  lintels,  creating  the 
effect  of  open  loggias  and  enhancing  the  apparent  width  of  the  buildings.  Richly 
ornamented  copper  oriels  with  tiled  hipped  roofs,  at  the  second  floors,  are  the 
dominant  feature  of  these  houses.    The  arches  above  the  entrance  doorways  and  win- 
dows are  unusual  in  having  ribs  of  molded  brick  which  spring  from  carved  capitals 
set  above  curved  limestone  jambs.    The  large  window  at  Mo.  855  has  a  graceful 
stained  glass  lunette  set  in  the  arch.    The  "B"  type  houses  have  Renaissance  panels 
above  the  doorways  and  arched  windows  are  similar  to  those  of  the  "A1,  type,  with 
the  addition  of  charming  heads  in  the  impost  blocks  and  stained  glass  at  No.  857. 
A  more  conventional  fenestration  obtains  above. 

No.  863.    This  handsome  building  was  designed  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Napoleon  LeBrun  *»  Sons,  of  Manhattan,  best  remembered  for  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Building  and  Tower  on  Madison  Square.     It  was  built  in  1890  for  ''illiam 
R.  Webster,  a  civil  engineer.    This  residence  has  an  elegant  simplicity  and  a  full- 
height  curved  bay.    The  materials--brownstone  and  a  reddish  Roman  brick--produce  a 
mellow  overall  effect.    A  low  brownstone  stoop  with  iron  handrailings  has  stone 
newel  posts  with  laurel  wreaths  in  the  front  panels.    The  basement  and  first  floor 
are  handsomely  rusticated  and  the  rustications  are  carried  into  the  voussoirs  at  the 
arched  doorway.    This  stonework  has  a  finely  hammered  textured  surface.    A  Greek 
fret  in  a  horizontal  bandcourse  appears  below  the  second  story  windowsills.  Brown- 
stone  enframements  enhance  the  windows  in  the  brick  walls  of  the  upper  flocrs. 
The  most  unusual  features  of  this  fine  residence  are  the  frieze  of  the  entablature 
with  its  pierced  windows  and  dentils  and  the  graceful  balustrade  at  roof  level. 

Nos.  865-873.    There  is  a  classic  serenity  in  the  broad  wall  expanses  of  the 
limestone  residence  at  the  corner  of  Carroll  Street  and  Prospect  Park  West  (also 
described  under  No.  17  Prospect  Park  "'est).     The  dominant  features  of  the  Carroll 
Street  facade  are  the  charming  Ionic  loggia  at  the  third  story  and  the  arched 
windows  at  the  first  floor  level. 


*  *  * 


FISKE  PLACE 


This  short  street  provides  a  great  contrast  between  the  east  side,  with  two 
modem  apartment  houses  and  an  earlier  one  of  the  early  1900s,  and  the  west  side, 
which  has  a  single  apartment  house  and  a  row  of  townhouses,  of  the  1880s  and  1890s, 
on  the  west  side.    The  generally  low  character  of  the  row  houses  is  in  scale  with 
this  short  street.    Represented  among  the  styles  are  some  fine  examples  of  late 
neo-Crec,  Romanesque  Revival  and  neo-Italian  Renaissance. 
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EAST  SIDE    (Nos.  1-7) 

No.    1-7  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  house  described  under  No.    806  Carroll 
Street . 

No.    9-17  is  the  rear  portion  of  the  large  apartment  house  described  under 
No.  140  Eighth  Avenue. 

No.    19  (No.     19-21)    is  a  five-story »  eight-family  apartment  house,  built 
in  1923*  for  the  Fiske  Realty  Corporation,  and  designed  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  Slee  §  Boyson.     It  is  built  of  Flemish  bond  brickwork  and  has  flat  brick 
arches,  splayed,  with  keystones.    A  central  doorway  with  neo-Georgian  enframement 
has  fluted  pilasters  supporting  an  entablature  surmounted  by  a  dentiled  pediment. 

No      23  is  a  small  four-story  brick  apartment  house  built  in  1904  for  owner- 
builder  Murtagh  of  133  Garfield  Place.     It  has  a  full-height,  curved  bay  to  the 
right  of  the  doorway  and  rough-faced  stonework  at  the  first  floor  and  window 
lintels     Despite  these  Romanesque  Revival  survivals  at  this  late  date,  the  roof 
cornice  with  shells  and  console  brackets  reflects  the  influence  of  the  Classicist 
of  the  Eclectic  period. 

No.     (25)-31    is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house  described  under  No.  251- 
253  Garfield  Place. 

WEST  SIDE    (Nos.  2-30) 

No.    2-10  is  the  long  side,  and  deep  rear  yard,  of  the  corner  house  described 
under  No.  802-804  Carroll  Street. 

Nos.     12-16.    This  group  of  three  late  Romanesque  Revival  houses  was  built 
before  1897  for  owner-builder  Gilford  R.  Bartaux.  The  three  houses  form  a 
basically  uniform  symmetrical  composition,  with  the  exception  of  the  differing 
second  floor  bay  windows  of  Nos.    12  and  16.    At  No.  16  the  bay  is  crowned  by  a 
trianguJrr  gable  and  has  a  single  window;    No.  12  has  a  double  window  divided  by 
a  mulliou  and  a  pitched  roof  resembling  stonework.    The  cer.t-r  house  has  a 
Palladian-1  -pe  window  at  the  second  floor,  but  exec.Ur,    r.  the  Romanesque  Revival 
manner,  with  heavy  masonry  raullions  and  an  arch  of  brick  headers  terminating  at 
its  base  in  foliate  carving.    The  third  floor  windows  are  all  arched,  with  three 
at  the  center  residence  and  two  at  the  flanking  houses.    The  basements  are  of 
rough-faced  stonework  while  the  upper  floors  are  of  Roman  brick  trimmed  with 
stone.    The  first  floor,  above  the  high  basements,  is  treated  with  narrow  bands 
of  stone  alternating  with  wide  bands  of  brickwork.    Above  this  floor,  and  serving 
as  lintels  for  doors  and  windows,  is  a  wide  unifying  band  of  carved  foliate 
design,  interrupted  by  the  ornate  vertical  keystone  of  the  arched  front  door 
of  the  center  house.     Beneath  the  eaves  of  the  roof  a  textured  effect  is 
achieved  by  a  band  of  Flemish  bond  brickwork  in  which  the  headers  are  all 
recessed.    Carved  rafter  ends  support  the  eaves  and  small  heads  punctuate  the 
cornice  line  between  the  houses.    The  center  house  has  an  attic  story  with  three 
windows  flanked  by  pilasters.    These  houses  are  back-to-back  with  three  houses  of 
similar  design  on  Polhemus  Place  (Nos.     11,  15  and  17)  and  present  a  remarkably 
unified  appearance  to  the  street. 

No      18-20.    These  two  handsome  but  dissimilar  townhouses  were  built  in  1839- 
90  for  J.  F.  Ranson  and  were  both  designed  by  the  well-known  Brooklyn  architectural 
firm  of  Parfitt  Btos.     Both  houses  display  Romanesque  Revival  and  neo- Italian 
Renaissance  features.    Although  the  basements  and  the  roof  parapets  are  aligned, 
these  houses  each  have  a  distinct  individuality  established  by  their  designs. 
No      18  has  a  two-story,  three-sided  bay  decorated  at  mid-height  by  an  ornamental 
band.    An  arched  doorway,  to  the  right  of  the  bay,  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
carved  corbel,  which  serves  as  a  deep  windowsill  for  the  single  window  above  the 
door.    The  third  floor  wall  is  Hush  above  the  bay  and  is  crowned  by  a  high  gable 
with'a  low  quadruple  attic  window  along  its  base,  and  decorated  by  evenly  spaced 
bosses  above.     So.     20,  despite  its  Romanesque  Revival  arched  windows  and  parapet 
above  the  doorway,  has  a  Renaissance  character,  with  its  severely  rectilinear 
three-sided  bay  and  porch  with  pilasters  franing  the  paired  windows.    This  bay  is 
crowned  by  a  triangular  pediment  with  floral  ornament. 
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Nos.  22  and  24.    These  two  neo-Grec  apartment  houses  were  built  in  1338  for 
J.  F.  Ransom  of  244  13th  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect 
J.  D.  Reynolds,  who  also  was  active  in  the  Stuyvesant  Heights  Historic  District. 
They  are  four-stories  high  and  are  symmetrically  composed,  as  a  pair,  with  their 
arched  doorways  side  by  side  at  the  center,  flanked  by  full-height,  three-sided 
bays.    The  low  stoops  retain  their  cast  iron  hand-railings  and  newel  posts.  A 
heavy  bracketed  cornice  crowns  each  building. 

No.  26-30  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  house,  with  rear  yard,  described 
under  No.  249  Garfield  Place. 


*** 


GARFIELD  PLACE 


Garfield  Place  was  originally  called  Macomb  Street,  but  the  name  was  changed 
two  years  after  the  assassination  of  President  James  A.  Garfield,  in  1881,  to  hono 
him.    On  the  south  side,  the  block  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues  is  a  long 
one  with  predominantly  brownstone- front  rows  of  substantial  uniformity  with  poly- 
gonal masonry  bays,  which  give  a  pleasant  rhythmic  flow.    On  the  north  side,  how- 
ever, there  are  pleasant  and  unexpected  interruptions  in  the  length  of  the  block, 
where  two    short  but  charming  Streets,  Polhemus  Place  and  Fiske  Place,  intersect 
Garfield  Place.    At  their  north  ends,  they  intersect  Carroll  Street  in  the  same 
manner . 


GARFIELD  PLACE  Between  Seventh  &  Eighth  Avenues 
SOUTH  SIDE  (Nos.  214- (266)) 


(Nos.  204-212  are  outside  of  the  Historic  District) 


Nos.  214-220.    These  four  neo-Grec  brownstones  with  full-height,  two-sided 
bays  were  built  in  1884  by  owner-builders  Martin  $  Lee  of  440  Clermont  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  who  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  development  of  Garfield  Place. 
They  built  many  houses  within  the  District  and  Charles  V'emer,  the  Brooklyn 
architect,  whose  office  was  in  the  Garfield  Building,  did  much  of  their  architect- 
ural work.    These  houses  are  all  similar  and  have  a  full-height  pilaster  at  the 
apex  of  the  bay,  intercepted  at  each  floor  by  horizontal  moldings.    The  bracketed 
cornices  follow  the  line  of  the  bays  and  reflect  them.    Ornament  is  kept  to  a 
minimum  but  appears  in  the  brackets  above  the  doorways  and  in  the  full -height 
pilasters,  with  the  pilasters  flanking  the  windows  grooved  at  the  top  half.  The 
original  iron  handrailings  at  the  stoops  may  be  seen  at  all  of  these  houses  except 
No.  214. 

Nos.  222-228.    Six  years  later,  in  1890,  the  same  builders,  Martin  §  Lee, 
constructed  the  next  row.    These  houses  reflect  a  trend  on  the  part  of  the  build- 
ers to  create  variety  within  the  traditional  city  row  in  contrast  to  Nos.  214- 
220  adjoining.    This  is  evidenced  in  the  combination  of  materials,  contrasted  with 
smooth-faced  masonry,  and  in  the  planning  of  the  facades.    The  wide  rectangular 
bay  of  No.  222  breaks  the  pattern  of  angularity  between  the  two-sided  bays  to  the 
west  and  the  three-sided  bays  of  these  houses  to  the  east.    Here  one  notes  subtle 
variations  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns  flanking  the  doorways.    Surmounting  the 
columns,  elongated  consoles  support  the  cornice  slabs  of  the  doorways.    All  retain 
their  handsome  original  double  doors.    There  is  just  a  hint  of  the  Romanesque  Re- 
vival in  the  rough-faced  stone  at  the  basement  level,  repeated  in  bands  below  the 
sills  of  the  upper  floor  windows-  in  the  use  of  transom  bars,  with  stained  glass 
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GARFIELD  PUCE  Between  Seventh  5  Eighth  Avenues 

above,  at  the  parlor  floor  windows  of  Nos .  222,  224  and  228;  and  in  the  door  en- 
framements.     Beginning  with  Mo.  222,  the  heavy  L-shaped  type  of  masonry  stoop 
continues  eastward  for  the  rest  of  the  block. 

Nos.  230-238.    These  five  houses  were  built  in  1891  and  are  essentially 
similar  to  Nos.  224-228,  with  certain  subtle  variations.    The  doorways,  for  in- 
stance, are  simply  enframed  with  grooved  moldings  surmounted  by  handsome  cornices, 
in  lieu  of  the  columnar  treatment  with  brackets. 

Nos.  240-246  were  built  in  1891  by  Jeremiah  J.  Gillif?an,  a  local  architect- 
builder  of  97  Sterling  Place.    The  four  houses  are  quite  similar  in  appearance  to 
Nos.  230-238,  except  that  transom  bars  have  been  omitted  at  the  parlor  floor  win- 
dows and  the  rough-faced  stonework  beneath  them  has  been  laid  up  in  courses. 
Alfred  P.  Sloane,  of  General  Motors  fame,  resided  at  No.  240  as  a  young  man.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Pratt,  also  lived  in  the  Park  Slope  area,  at  125  Lincoln  Place. 

Nos.  248-256.    This  charming  group  of  twenty-foot  wide  brownstones  is  the 
creation,  basically  Romanesque  Revival  in  style,  of  architect  Helmer  West  sen. 
They  were  built  in  1891  for  L.  Anderson  5  Bro.,  carpenters  on  Dean  Street,  in  an 
alternate  ABABA  pattern.    There  is  an  abundant  exuberance  of  detail  at  the  en- 
trances and  panels  beneath  the  parlor  floor  windows  including  human  masks,  lions, 
reptiles  and  cornucopias  with  fruit,  some  hidden  in  the  foliate  scrolls  which  term- 
inate the  stoop  railings.    The  "A'  house  has  a  full-height  polygonal  bay,  while 
the  MB"  house  has  a  two-story  bay  forming  a  balcony  for  the  third  story,  above  which 
is  a  modified  Palladian  window.    Many  interesting  details  are  repeated  throughout 
including  triangular  pediments  above  windows  and  round-arched  windows  outlined 
with  rough-faced  voussoirs  and  drip  molds.    Carved  corbels,  beneath  the  second 
floor  windows  of  the  "A"  houses,  offer  pleasant  contrast  to  the  sharp  angularity 
of  the  surrounding  windows.    The  doorways  of  the  "A"  and  "B'"  houses  are  flanked 
by  columns  with  basket  capitals,  crowned  by  curvilinear  crestings  of  floral  design 
at  the  "A"  houses  and  by       entablatures  with  curved  brackets  and  richly  carved 
convex  friezes  at  the  "B,:  houses.    The  roof  cornices  with  their  widely  spaced 
console  brackets  and  classical  detail  are  typical  of  the  freedom  of  the  Queen 
Anne  style. 

Nos.  258-264.    The  next  group  of  four  houses  was  begun  in  1894  by  John  J. 
Magilligan,  owner-builder.    He  lived  on  Berkeley  Place  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
building  in  the  north  end  of  the  District,  originally  favoring  the  neo-Grec  style. 
Stylistically,  these  brownstone  houses  are  similar  to  "Nos.  230-238,  except  for  the 
galvanized  iron  cornice  with  its  Classical  swag  motif.    A  basement  entrance  has 
been  provided  at  No.  260. 

The  comer  site  (No.  266)  is  occupied  by  the  garden  of  No.  174  Eighth  Avenue- 


NORTH  SIDE  (Nos.  219-269) 


GARFIELD  PLACE  Between  Seventh  Avenue  Z  Polhemus  Place 


(The  buildings  to  the  west  of  No.  219  are  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  219  to  229  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Charles  '''erner  and  built 
in  1890.    The  masons  and  owners  were  Martin  6  Lee.    No.  219  and  No.  229  have  pro- 
jecting full-height  bays  framing  this  small  blockfront,  and  the  rest  of  the  houses, 
Nos.  221-227,  are  flat-fronted.    Architecturally  these  brownstones,  with  the 
exception  o^  No.  229,  are  quite  simple  with  vestiges  of  neo-Grec  detailing  in  the 
incised  motifs  on  the  parlor  and  second  story  windows.    There  is  rudimentary 
fluting  in  the  pilasters.    An  attempt  at  individuality  can  be  noted  in  the  dif- 
ferent motifs  on  the  galvanized  iron  cornices  on  each  house.    No.  229  is  distinct 
from  the  others  in  the  group,  being  larger  in  scale  and  similar  in  design  to  Nos. 
222-228  across  the  street,  by  the  same  builders  in  the  same  year.    A  low  stone  wall 
topoed  with  an  open  wrought  iron  cresting  curves  around  the  corner  into  Polh^nus 
Place,  providing  a  pleasant  termination  to  this  short  blockfront. 
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GARFIELD  PLACE    Between  Pclhe,us  Place  6  Fiske  Place 

„p,.  231-239  were  desigWH 1  by  Mjg?  $gZ~&ff2S^ 
for  Martin  6  Lee  who  developed  this  row  in  J    ^  fJat  fronts.  A 

Revival  buildings  alternate  different  yet  completely  harmonious 

definite  effort  was  »ade  here  to  make  eac h  hou  se  diffe     J  23?>  the  parl  floor 
as  a  group:    in  the  two  houses  flat  front s  elongated  foliated 

windows  and  main  entrances  ttd  heieht^f  the  second  story  windows,  are 

terra  cotta  keystones    reaching  to  Sill  neignx  same  arche(J  openlngs 

a  suitable  balancing  detail  and  accent  for  the  .  stonework.  The 

It  no.  237  are  accented  with  bold  vous  oirs  of  rough  faced    t     ^  ^ and 

Bg  3?raSSj  sSiS  course^'cornices  are  also  individual  to 


each  house. 


■Hos.  241-249.  were  built  ^  JS^XS. 

Brooklyn  architect  Robert  Dixon   who  had  his  offices  whQ^as  responsible 

It  was  Dixon,  working  with  builders  John  and ™  of*sixth  Avenue  and  of 
for  much  of  the  development  in  the  1870s  of  the  west  *|  AvenUes.    These  five 

many  of  the  houses  on  Lincoln  Place  between J^J^^sing  full-height  are 

at  No.  247. 

GARFIELD  PLACE    Between  Fiske  Place  8  Eighth  Avenue 

More  than  a  decade  later,  ^^^J^g^STilff 
which  one  finds  in  profusion  in  the  southern  part  of  the  District         ^  ^ 
Avenue,  started  appearing.    Three  such  buildings  are  •g-J»rf     ;  Manhattan, 
Garfield  Place.    Built  in  1903  by  Henry  Pohlmann  of  1235  Third  MM  ^ 
they  bear  such  romantic  names  as    Serine       """"  h    first  floor  and 

are  of  buff -colored  Roman  brick  with  1  "Stone  fa cing  at  t 

trim.    The  central  entrances,  with  small  porches £  "^^ations,  the  three 
SSL? arrmor^lessldinticS  S  5^  W*<°  tum-of -the-century 
neo-Italian  Renaissance  style. 

The  comer  apartment  house  (Nos.  263-269),  'The  Belvedere",  is 
described  under  No.  162  Eighth  Avenue. 

GARFIELD  PLACE    Between  Eighth  Avenue  6  Prospect  Park  West 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  266-316) 


No.  276  (266-276).    The  Temple  House  at 
to  Temple  Beth  Elohim  across  the  street.    Begun  in    928    the  »emp  ^ 
(also  described  under  No.  175  Eighth  Avenue    ""  built  to  pr  V  ^ 

the  temple  school,  with  recrea This  is  one  of  the 
the  Ethical  Culture  School  at  49  *g*  "e** '    However.  its  height, 

few  buildings  of  the  late  1920s  «^hin  the  Distri ct     Ho  e      •  -n  the 

the  variegated  gray  and  ochre  colors  in  the  stone  and 
overall  design  do  not  str ike  a  ^«^the  Regent  classical  lines 

architectural  tastes  during  ^e^SSfs^o^i^tnfSSows  in  a  vertical 
£7    ecoration°if  seefin  neraldic  devices  with  religious  motifs  carved  in  ^ 

sMelds.    The  e,trance^oray4n^balcony  ^ayh^  ^  ^ 

of' David',  ihe  Menorah  and  the  Lion  of  Judah. 
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GARFIELD  PLACE    Eetween  Eighth  Avenue  &  Prospect  Park  West 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  266-316) 


Nos     278     280,  282.     These  three-story  brownstones  with  low  basements 
and  L-shaped  stoops  were  built  in  1910  by  Cohen  Bros,  for  the  Arwin  Realty 
Company.     The  use  of  brownstone,  as  late  as  1910.   is  anachronistic  here. 
The  fuli-height  angled  bay  and  cornice  line  of  No.  278  provides  a  contrast 
to  the  bowed  forms  at  Nos.   280  and  282.     The  center  house  has  unusual 
detail:     above  the  parlor  windows,  vertical  panels  disDlay  floral  motifs 
and  between  them  are  elongated  panels  carried  on  carved  corbels  with  female- 
heads.     At  No.  282  the  windows  of  the  bay  are  separated  by  wide  fluted 
pilasters  with  low  carved  capitals.     The  double  doors  are  indicative  of 
the  change  in  taste  of  the  period  from  wood  to  iron  and  glass. 

Nos.  284  and  286.     This  pair  of  handsome  residences  was  erected  in 
1900  and  designed  by  owner-architect  Peter  Delaney  for  Abraham  Sterzelbach, 
whose  son  Lester  still  lives  at  No.  286.     Their  high.  L-shaped  stoops  with 
lions  heads  afford  impressive  approaches  to  the  front  doors.     The  houses 
are  practically  identical    except  that  No.  284  is  brownstone  and  No.  286 
is  limestone.     At  both  houses,  the  rough-faced  stone  at  basement  level 
gives  the  impression  that  the  full-height  curved  hays  are  solely  supported 
by  stone  piers.     The  curve  of  the  smooth-faced  bay  is  emphasized  by  the 
quarry-faced  stone  of  the  main  wall  plane  and  by  bands  of  fine  ornament 
at  each  story.     Sheetmetal  roof  cornices  with  classical  swags  crown  the 
houses . 

Nos.  288-294.     This  row  of  four  brownstones  was  designed  by  owner- 
architect  Fred  Griswold  and  erected  in  1891.     Stylistically  they  are 
similar  to  Nos.  477-501  on  the  north  side  of  First  Street  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Avenues  by  the  same  architect,  who  lived  at  497  First  Street. 
These  houses  on  Garfield  Place    however,  are  a  full  story  taller  with 
high  L-shaped,  masonry  stoops ,' while  those  on  First  Street  have  iron 
railings  and  newels.     The  Garfield  Place  houses  have  Romanesque  Revival 
features,   including  the  arched  openings,  the  stone  carving  and  the  low 
walls  pierced  by  diminutive  arches  at  the  stoops  and  third  floor  balconies 
above  the  oriels.     Well-proportioned  consoles  carried  on  pilasters 
support  these  oriels.     Keystones  over  arched  doorways  are  carved  with  a 
variety  of  animal  motifs.     No.  290  is  a  one  story  higher  than  the  others, 
but  has  the  same  elaborate  cornice. 

Nos.     296  and  298  are  one  story  higher  than  the  neighbors  to  the  west 
and  this  increased  height  continues  to  the  end  of  the  street.     They  were 
built  according  to  designs  of  owner-architect  Peter  Delany,  No.   296  m 
1898  and  No.  298  in  1899,  at  the  same  time  as  the  row  adjoining  to  the 
east.     These  residences  are  identical,   except  that  No.  296  has  a  limestone 
front  while  No.  298  is  a  brownstone.     The  interspersing  of  the  limestone 
in  the  brownstone  row  is  a  harbinger  of  the  increased  use  and  predominance 
of  this  material  after  the  turn-of-tbe-century .     Both  have  three-sided 
bays  rising  three  stories,  with  triple-arched  windows  above  them,  set  in 
the  main  wall  planes  which  are  crowned  by  classical  cornices.  Stylistically 
the  carved  details  are  Romanesque  Revival,  best  seen  at  the  doorway  of  No. 
296  with  its  gracefully  elongated  leaf  forms  at  the  bases  of  the  arch. 
High  L-shaped  stoops  with  lions'  heads  lead  up  to  the  entrances. 

Nos.  300-308.     This  classically  inspired  row  of  five  houses,  also 
designed  by  owner-architect  Peter  Delaney,  was  built  in  1899,  alternating 
brownstone  and  limestone,  as  at  Nos.  284  and  286.     The  end  houses  terminate 
the  row  with  similar  curved  three-story  bays.     All  the  houses  retain  their 
high  rusticated  basements  and  stoops  at  Nos.   302  and  308.     Classical  swa 's 
are  the  decorative  theme  at  No.   302,  where  a  small    richly  enframed  window 
surmounts  the  doorway.     At  No.  304  the  most  notable  features  are  the  two- 
story  pilasters  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  curved-sided  bay.     Engaged  Ionic 
columns  handsomely  divide  the  windows  of  the  first  two  floors  of  the  bay  at 
No.   306.  A  noteworthy  element  is  the  oval  window  abo^e  the  entrance  of  No. 
308,  well  related  to  the  carving  of  the  doorway  below. 
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GARFIELD  PLACE    Between  Eighth  Avenue  &  Prospect  Park  West  ' 

Nos.  3X0-3,,    These  three  br^stones  were  ^t^UOOJJ  William 
Flanagan,  a  prolific  developer  on  ^e  Slope  for  o         ^  ^  popular 
are  a  sedate  expression  of  the  Classical  ana  west  these 

at  the  turn-of-the-century.    Like  ™e  Mjoinin 8*  ,      312  retains 

houses  have  three-story  masonry  bays  and  high  basements  The 
its  stoop  and  semi-engaged  Corinthian  c°^\"*f^gh^se 
carved  ornament  is  interestingly  varied  from  house  to  house. 

No    316  is  the  last  residence  on  this  side  of  Garfield  Place  This 
striking  houseShas  the  "new  look"  for  1911,  with  its  Urge  expenses 
Flemish  bond  brickwork,  its  tiered  windows  and  its  studiea  use  oi 
A  spacious  brickwalled  garden  adjoins  it  to  the  east,  ^  the 

handsome  garden  facade.    The  height  «^«™^JS£$i 'chaffered6 
neighboring  brownstones  to  the  west.    The  flat  tront .  »™  ^ 
corners  crowned  by  terra  cotta  cartouches ,  is  surmounted  by  boldly  over 
hanging  pitched  copper  eaves  supported  on  cooper-clad  beams  suggesting 
North  Italian  prototypes.     The  Italian  influence  is  also  evident  in  the 
loggia  beneath  the  front  gable  and  in  the  tower-like  bay  on  the  gard en 
sid!  which  rises  slightly  above  the  tiled  roof.     It  "Similar  to No  61 
Prospect  Park  West  built  by  William  Tubby  a  year  ^"I;™*/^^* 
hrickwork  is  inset  with  decorative  vari-colored  glazed  tile  and  colored 
brick     The  daSk  red  brick  is  further  set  off  by  white  marble  trim  around 
the  central  entrance  and  the  small  windows  flanking  it.    A  erra 
cornice  slab  with  lions'  heads,  over  the  mam  door^  supports  a  de licate 
wrought  iron  balcony  railing,  similar  to  that  on  the  garden  side.  The 
wrought  iron  work  railing  above  the  garden  wall  and  enclosing  the  front 
yard  is  also  a  fine  example  of  the  type  used  at  this  oeriod. 

(The  apartment  house  at  the  corner    No.  W  Prosoect  Park  West,  is 
outside  the  Historic  District. 1 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  271-3231 

No    271-281.    On  the  northeast  corner  of  Garfield  Place  and  Eighth 
Avenue  is  one  of  the  monumental  edifices  in  the  Historic  District  Temple 
Beth  Elohim  (described  under  No.  165  Eighth  Avenuel.    The  Garfield  Place 
side  of  this  limestone  structure  is  dominated  by  the  ™"°Sa;Xd  sediments 
central  window,  flanked  by  the  high,  narrow  windows  with  arched  ^iments. 
Further  emphasis  is  given  to  the  central  bay  by  the  triangular  Ped^ent 
ahnvP  it     A  classical  side  door  leads  into  the  low  section  of  the  temple 
at  the  east    separating  the  massive  temple  from  the  neighboring  rowhouses. 

Nos    283-289,  a  row  of  four  narrow  Romanesque  Revival  houses  with 
stoops,  was  erected  in  1889  by  builder  Augustus  C.  Walbridge  of  New  York 
City    and  designed  by  George  P.  Chappell.  of  2U  State  Street,  N.Y.C.  A 
compositional  symmetry  unifies  this  row  of  three-story  houses  of 
variegated  Roman  brick,  brownstone  and  tile      The  end  houses  have  neaped 
gables  and  are  flanked  by  chimneys  rising  above  the  roof line,  while  the 
two  center  houses  are  in  a  slightly  recessed  plane    with  a  pair  °f  ^bled 
masonry  dormers  set  in  the  steep  tiled  roof.     Features  of _the  Romanesque 
Revival  include  windows  with  stone  transom  bars,  arched  windows  witn 
drip  moldings,  foliated  stonecar ving .  dwarf  columns  and  quarry  tacea 
rustication      An  interesting  detail  is  the  use  of  stone  W^e*  m  the 
brickwork  of  the  gables  which  terminate  in  foliate  carving. 

Nos    291-299  are  five  rowhouses  which  are  a  full  four  stories  above 
high  basements.    They  were  built  in  1899  by  Park  Slope  builder-srchitect 
William  Flanagan,  of  69  Seventh  Avenue.     He  was  a  prolific  builder  using 
brownstone  and  neo-Grec  ornament  for  his  earlier  houses  in  ^.n°^e™ 
part  of  the  District.    These  houses  give  evidence  that  he  moved  "J^**" 
rimes:  they  are  in  the  turn-of-the-century  neo-Class icsl  Style .alternate  > 
faced  with  brownstone  and  limestone.     The  bays  also  alternate  elliotcal 
with  three-sided  hays    rising  three  stories  above  the  basements      The  too 
stories!  like  the  houses  across  the  street  (Nos    300-30*1    are  £ 
main  wail  olane  of  the  houses    but  the  height  of  this  row  does  not  o^er 
whelm  tie  pleasant  residential  scale  of  the  street.     The  end  house    No. 2)1 
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GARFIELD  PLACE    Between  Eighth  Avenue  &  Prospect  Par',  West 


has  an  entrance  porch  with  round  arch  surmounted  by  ^^-^f^^3^3^. 

the  second  story,  brought  forward  ^pm^Js^nPl3^0°d  floors  and  at  the 
west      Carved  ornament  appears  at  the  first  and  secona 
stoops,  and  stained  ^lass  at  the  parlor  floor  windows. 

ki  o     am  311      These  six  houses  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect 
in  .  ABCBCD  p.tt.rn.    Ho..  SOI.  303  »od  \  f"  ,„  Stf  j?  L-.H.0.0  .to*. 

riles  two  stories  and  is  crowned  by  a  Romanesque  capital  J**"*™ 
^^^^^^"^^llS^^  HI     No!    30?Sl'  are 

fourth  floor.    The  group  is  unified  by  an  ornate  sheetmetal  cornice. 

No.  313.  built  in  1889,  is  Romanesque  Revival  in  Style    with  the 
walls  now  smooth-stuccoed  and  lined  to  simulate  st one  ha  high 

gable  at  the  left  side  and  a  peaked  dormer  set  in  »e  steep_ tile  ^ 
The  broken  roof  line  contrasts  with  the  wide  smooth  curve  «  J1?  V 
bav      The  parlor  floor  windows  are  deeply  recessed  and  ^Y^/L 
muliions      The  second  story  windows  in  the  bay  are  also  divided  by 
mullion  s . 

No    31S    also  built  in  1889.  is  totally  different  in  style.  It 
recall  many 'of  the  London  terrace  houses  of  the  Perf  d  with^ 

rusticated  English  basement.     It  has  a  two-st ^oacned  by  a 
by  a  balcony  with  wrought  iron  railing.     The  entrance  is    pp  Tbf 
wide,  low  stoop.    There  is  a  handsome  arched /*flf*  *n  *J are 
triple-sashed  windows,  which  one  expects  to  find  at  the  P""**  ■ 
placed  at  the  third  floor  level,  two  of  .^%af^Slet^ued  molding 

Low  windows  at  the  fourth  floor  are  surmounted  by  a  simple  aenn 

beneath  a  low  parapet. 

No    319  was  built  in  1889  for  Rodney  Allen  Ward  ,  the  ^"^"l^in 
of  Timothy  L.  Woodruff.  Lt.  Governor  of  New  York  State    who  also  lived  in 
the  District.     It  was  designed  by  the  distinguished  arch  tect  C  P.H. 
Gilbert,  whose  work  in  the  District  is  concentrated  mainly  on  MGntoy 
Place  and  in  the  handsome  Richardsonian  ^anesque  ho.se  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Carroll  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  (No.  117  EighthA  venue).  in 
III,  a  substantial  Romanesque  Revival  bouse,  has  smooth  wall  planes  of 
orange-colored  Roman  brick  with  rou-h-faced  random  stonewor,  at  the  oar  J. 

Nos.  321-323.     A  charming  matching  pair  are  Yppn^"^^^^ 
picturesque  and  romantic  Queen  Anne  style  of  the  late  1880s.       hey  are 
beautifully  preserved,  even  to  the  small  lights  in  the  uppe  -sh^fthe 
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arches  of  the  windows  and  deeply  recessed  "^^MtaiuShS^ni- 
again  in  the  small  windows  on  the  second  story,  w^*^  ""ii!  slate 
houses  are  of  orange  brick  with  sandstone  trim     Rising  above  the  slate 
roof  are  chimneys  crowned  by  charming  swirled  chimney  pots. 

No.  35  Prospect  Park  West,  a  fifteen-story  apartment  house  which 
terminates  this  side  of  Garfield  Place, is  out  side  of  the  Historic 
District      It  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  George  C.  Tilyou  mansion. 
Mr !  Tilyou,  an  entertainment  impresario,  was  the  creator  of  the  world 
famous  Steeplechase  Park  in  Coney  Island. 


*  *  * 


LINCOLN  PLACE 


The  striking  feature  of  this  street  is  the  wide  variety  of  huildm* 
types  and  architectural  styles  to  be  found  here  including  a  club  house,  a 
school,  a  church  and  several  architect-designed  individual  houses,  two  of 
which  have  spacious  grounds,  set  among  groups  of  row  houses  and  apartment 
houses.     The  latter,  built  after  the  turn-of-the-century ,  attest  to  the 
continued  popularity  of  Park  Slope  as  a  residential  district.     The  contrast 
between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  street  is  striking:     the  north 
side  contains  the  wide  range  and  variety  of  building  types  described  above, 
contrasting  with  the  uniformity  of  row  houses  on  the  south  side.  The 
section  of  Degraw  Street  east  of  Fifth  Avenue  was  renamed  Lincoln  Place 
in  187  3,  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN  PLACE,  Between  Sixth  &  Seventh  Avenues 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  86-168) 


No    86-94  is  the  long  side  of  the  house  described  under  No.  175  Sixth 
Avenue.     On  this  side,   it  displays  a  sheetmetal  bay  window  at  the  parlor 
floor  crowned  by  an  ornamental  arched  pediment.     A  chimney  of  grooved 
brickwork  rests  on  a  carved  stone  corbel  Mock.     A  two-story  structure 
with  garage  beneath  now  fills  the  rear  yard  (No.  9M)  . 

Nos.  96-110.     This  row  of  eight  houses  provides  a  fascinating  and 
rather  romantic  combination  of  the  Romanesque  Revival  and  Queen  Anne 
styles.     Designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  F.  B.  Lanpston  for  James  A.  Bills, 
they  were  built  in  1888-89,  together  with  the  houses  around  the  corner  on 
Sixth  Avenue.     The  row  as  a  whole  has  great  dignity.  with  its  heavy,  L- 
shaped  stoops  and  massive,  Richardsonian ,  rough-hewn  stonework  at  the 
basement  and  parlor  floors  and  defining  the  large  round-arched  windows. 
An  interesting  contrast,  which  is  both  original  and  varied,   is  provided  by 
the  delicate  ornament  on  the  lintels  above  the  doors.     All  but  two  houses 
retain  their  multi-paneled  doors.     Elaborate  two-story  oriels  of  sheetmetal 
show  the  Queen  Anne  influence.     They  are  adorned  with  classical  details 
and  have  pilasters  supporting  arched  pediments  at  the  third  story  portions 
of  the  oriels.     The  contrast  in  color  and  texture  of  the  stone,  brickwork 
and  metal  gave  each  house  in  this  group  an  element  of  individuality  which 
still  survives.     No.  108  was  once  the  home  of  Frank  Montgomery  Avery,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  early  member  of  the  Montauk  Club.     He  housed  his 
valuable  library  and  art  collection  here. 

(Nos.   112,  120  and  138  have  been  omitted  fro.-  the  street  numbering 

system) . 
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Nos.  114-154.     This  long  row  of  brownstones  in  the  neo-Grec  style,  of 
which  all  but  Nos.  124  and  146  retain  their  high  stoops,   is  the  work  of 
three  enterprising  developers  and  builders  of  the  1880s:     John  Gordon  and 
his  wife  Isabella,  of  2  Willow  Street  on  the  Heights.  John  Monas  and  J.  J. 
Gilligan  neighborhood  builders  who  both  lived  at  92  Park  Place. 

John  and  Isabella  Gordon,  with  their  architect  Robert  Dixon,  were 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  west  end  of  the  block  (Nos .  lln-136') 
at  the  end  of  the  1870s,  signalizing  recovery  from  the  depression  of  the 
mid-seventies.     Plans  were  filed  for  the  three  charming  houses  at  Nos. 
114,  116  and  118  in  December  18^8,  and  the  rest  followed  in  1879.  Neo-Grec 
decorative  motifs,  which  are  basically  the  same  throughout  the  row.  are 
best  studied  at  these  three  houses  which,  after  almost  a  century,  retain 
all  their  original  features,  except  for  some  alterations  to  the  front  doors. 
Two  stories  high,  they  are  a  full  story  lower  than  the  houses  to  the  east 
and  west  of  them,  yet  because  their  proportions  are  so  fine  they  are  in 
no  way  dwarfed  by  them.     Shallow  two-sided  bays  rise  the  full  height  of 
each  house.     The  delicately  incised  neo-Grec  decorations  at  the  window  and 
door  enframements  are  still  remarkably  crisp  and  the  richly  detailed 
bracketed  and  paneled  roof  cornices  are  typical  of  the  style.     These  houses 
retain  their  cast  iron  balustrated  handrails  terminating  in  imnosing  newel 
posts  and  spiky  yard  railings,  as  do  so  many  others  in  this  row.     Nos.  132 
and  134  have  fourth  story  mansard  roofs. 

John  Monas,  owner-mason,  built  Nos.  140-144  in  1888,  assisted  by 
architect-carpenter  J.  J.  Gilligan.     They  were  among  the  last  houses  to  go 
up  on  this  block,  but  are  essentially  similar  to  their  neighbors  to  the 
west,  except  for  the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  their  doorways:  here, 
cornice-slabs  are  supported  on  deep  curvilinear  ^rackets  which  were 
surmounted  by  low  balustrades  with  finials.     No.  142  still  retains  fine 
paneled  doors. 

The  last  five  houses  of  this  brownstone  row,  Nos.  146-154,  were  built 
by  Monas  and  Gilligan  in  18«S.     They  are  also  neo-Grec  in  style,  although 
No.  146  has  been  altered  to  provide  a  basement  entrance.     While  No.  ISO 
has  the  same  two-sided  bay  as  the  other  houses,   it  was  apparently  given  a 
specially  designed  front  for  the  original  owner,  William  A.  Avis.  The 
stylized  floral  bas-relief,  employing  the  popular  sunflower  motif  beneath 
the  third  floor  windows,  belongs  to  the  new  Queen  Anne  style.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  foliate  decoration  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
solid  masonry  wing-walls  of  the  stoop. 

No.   158-160  (No.   156  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering 
system).       Tbis     is  a  four-story  brick  apartment  house  built  in  1922.  The 
architect,  William  C.  Winters,  adjusted  its  scale  to  complement  the  neigh- 
boring row  houses.     Interest  focuses  on  the  stone  doorway  with  its  paneled 
pilasters  and  splayed  flat  arch  with  high  keystone  supoorting  the  cornice 
slab.     An  interesting  treatment  of  the  brickwork  ornaments  the  facade. 

The  corner  house,  No.   168,   is  part  of  a  double  house  described  under 
No.   62  Seventh  Avenue.     It  was  once  the  home  of  Hosmer  Buckingham  Parsons, 
general  agent  and  cashier  for  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  and  a  prominent  mem) er 
of  the  Montauk  Club. 


LINCOLN  PLACE     Between  Fifth  &  Sixth  Avenues. 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  73-83") 

No.  73-83  is  the  long  side  of  the  house  described  under  No.  1*8  Sixth 
Avenue  and  its  rear  lot. 
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NORTH  SIDE   (Nos.  85-167) 


Nos.  8S-(85-95).     The  church,  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Place  and  Sixth 
Avenue,   is  the  sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  18R0  (described  under  No.  171- 
175  Sixth  Avenue) .  . 

(No.   97  is  the  empty  lot  between  the  church  and  No.  99.) 

Nos.  99-113  (No.  Ill  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system! 
This  row  of  seven  houses  was  built  irt  1879-80  for  Isabella  Gordon,  the 
wife  of  the  builder  John  Gordon,  and  was  desired  by  their  favorite 
architect,  Robert  Dixon.     These  brownstones  are  generally  two  stories  high 
and  have  two-sided  bays  with  delicately  incised  neo-Grec  detail  at  the 
doorways,  cornices  and  window  lintels  which  are  "eared"  (acroteria  at  the 
ends).     The  first  two  houses,  Nos.   99  and  101,  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  their  mansard  roofs,  described  on  the  original  building  permits 
as  "French  Roofs".     The  next  two  houses,  Nos.  103  and  105,   bad  full 
shingle-clad  third  stories  added  in  1898.     The  original  cornice  line  has 
been  continued  below  these  third  stories  with  corbels  set  beneath  balconies 
At  some  of  the  stoops,  the  heavy  cast  iron  newel  posts  have  unusual  detail. 

Nos.  115-119.     These  three  bouses  with  flush  brownstone  fronts  a^e 
two  windows  wide  and  have  late  Italianate  detail.     These  were  the 
earliest  houses  built  on  this  blockfront  and  were  constructed  by  owner- 
builder  William  H.  Hoover  in  187i+-75.     Nos.   U7  and  119  retain  their 
handsome  cast  iron  balustered  handrailings  and  newel  oosts  at  the  stoops 
and  their  yard  railings  with  gates.     The  stoops,   at  these  two  houses,  lead 
up  to  arched  doorways  crowned  by  low-arched  pediments  carried  on  brackets 
The  long  parlor  floor  windows  at  all  three  houses  have  stone  shelves 
beneath  them  carried  on  corbel  blocks  and  the  keystones  of  the  se^ental- 
arched  windows  of  the  rusticated  basements. 

•  ro«S<  121-125  were  built  by  William  Gubbins  by  18P0  on  land  he  purchased 
in  18/b.     These  three  narrow  flush-fronted  brownstones  were  also  two 
windows  wide  and  more  ornate  than  the  three  houses  to  the  west  The 
influence  of  the  French  neo-Grec  style  is  evident  in  the  brackets  suonortin? 
the  low-arched  pediments  over  the  doors  and  in  the  design  of   their  roof 
cornices.     The  windows  all  have  molding  enframements  and  the  sills  are 
carried  on  tapered  corbels.     The  rusticated  basements  have  segmental-arcbe 
windows  and  the  balustered  cast  iron  stooo  handrailings  are  repeated  at 

the  yard  railings.     No.  125  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  H  Pratt 
sister  of  Alfred  P.  Sloan  of  the  General  Motors  Companv,  also  a  resident 
or  the  neighborhood. 

•  oo?Sor127"135'     This  row  of  five  ne°-Grec  brownstone  houses  was  built 
in  1885-86  by  owner-mason  William  Gubbins  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn 
architect  Charles  Werner.     The  houses  are  three  stories  high  with  full- 
height    two-sided  bays  displaying  that  neo-Grec  ornament  so  typical  of  the 
northerly  Park  Slope  area.     The  incised  linear  detail,  both  horizontal  and 
vertical    diminishes  toward  the  tops  of  the  bays.     A  bracketed  cornice 
with  panels  crowns  the  row,  reflecting  the  angularity  of  the  bays  against 
the  skyline.     Most  of  these  houses  retain  their  fine  cast  iron  vard  ' 
railings  with  wrought  iron  <?ates  and  their  balustered  bandrailin-s  and 
massive  newel  posts  surmounted  by  urns  at  the  stooos.     The  balustrade  with 
urns  theme  is  carried  at     snail    scale      above  the  doorways.     Three  houses 
retain  their  handsome  original  doors. 

(No.  137  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

No    139.    This  picturesque  individual  town  house  stands  out  conspic- 

^l*-ee,^e,Uniform  row  hoi,ses  which  flan'<  «  on  either  side.  It 
was  built  in  1881  for  John  Condon,   a  florist  at  73U  Fifth  Avenue 
opposite  Greenwood  Cemetry.     At  the  left     a  three-sided  bay  with 'a 

rectangular  three-sided  window  is  crowned  by  a  picturesque  oyramidal  slate 
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roof  which  gives  the  bay  the  appearance  of  a  tower.     This  is  balanced  at 
the  right  by  a  mansard  roof  at  third  story  level.     Although  this  house  was 
built  before  some  of  its  retardataire  neo-Grec  neighbors,   this  brick  bouse 
with  brownstone  trim,  displays  classical  elements  of  design  reflecting  the 
currently  popular- Queen  Anne  style.     The  small  panels,   of  the  entrance 
doors  and  the  unusual  cut-brick  oanels  with  their  sunflower  motifs  below 
the  second  floor  windows,   are  tyoical  Queen  Anne  features.     A  leaded  criass 
transom  of  intricate  design  anoears  above  the  entrance  doors.     The  cornice 
below  the  mansard  roof  has  unusual  brackets  with  miniature  Ionic  capitals 
at  the  top  of  each  one. 

Nos     141-147      These  four  neo-Grec  houses  of  1886,  designed  by  N .  H. 
Doherty,  are  quite  similar  to  those  west  of  No.   139,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  apexes  of  their  full-height,  two-sided  bays  have  flat  pilasters 
applied  to  them,  features  which  are  carefully  reflected  by  the  breads  in 
their  roof  cornices,  displaying  single  head-on  brackets.     No.   143  retains 
its  original  balustered  cast  iron  yard  and  stoop  railings  with  passive 
newel  posts  and  all  have  their  fine  original  doors,  except  for  No.  , 
where  a  basement  entrance  has  been  provided. 

(No.  149  has  been  omitted  from  the  oresent  street  numberin-  system.) 

No    1S3   (1S1-1SS-)   is  an  exceptionally  fine  Romanesque  Revival  town 
house  with  a  soacious  yard,     erected  in  1886-R7  for  the  Morris  Buildin* 
Company,  of  which  William  Phelps  was  oresident.     In  1896  it  was  ereatLv 
enlarged  to  the  rear  by  its  owner,  Frank  L.  Babbott,  whose  wife  Lyd^a  was 
a  Pratt      It  was  designed  by  the  noted  Manhattan  architectural  firm  or 
Lamb  &  Rich,  and  constructed  of  brick  with  brownstone  trim  by  the  Brooklyn 
builder  Thomas  B.  Rutan.     With  its  deeo  yard  to  the  east,  the  handsome 
east  elevation,  as  well  as  the  front,  may  be  seen  to  advanta-e.  Jbe  stron 
asymmetry  of  its  design  may  best  be  seen  at  the  front,  where  a  three-sided 
corner  bay  with  peaked  roof  dominates  the  long  sweep  of  the  root  line 
which  comes  down  to  the  top  of  the  second  floor  windows  at  the  entrance 
side.     This  corner  bay  is  further  dramatized  by  the  rake  of  a  large  eanie. 
on  the  east  side,  which  literally  springs  upward  from  the  third  tioor 
windowsill  of  the  bay.     To  lend  further  interest,  a  hiah  chimney .sea tea 
on  a  lions  head  corbel  at  second  floor  level,  extends  upward  between  the 
corner  bay  and  the  large  eastern  gable.     The  detail  of  the  house  includes 
enormous  rough-faced  lintels  above  the  first  floor  openings  visually 
laced  together  beneath  the  chimney  by  stone  lozenges.     Brick,  stone  ana 
terra  cotta  have  all  been  used  to  great  effect  with  a  fret  oattern  under 
the  eaves  at  the  front  executed  in  brick.     It  is  interesting  also  to  note 
despite  its  early  date     the  appearance  of  classical  elements  in  the  desigr. 
which  may  be  noted  in  the  columnar  treatment  of  the  third  floor  or  tne 
corner  bay  and  in  the  very  delicate  oedimented  dormer  to  the  west  or  it. 

Nos.   157-167  is  the  long  side  of  the  lar-e  mansion  described  under 
No.  58-60  Seventh  Avenue,  now  the  Brooklyn  Conservatory  of  Music. 


LINCOLN  PLACE     Between  Seventh  &  Eighth  Avenues. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  170-252) 


No    170-180  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house  with  the  extensions 
front  and  rear  which  include  shoos  serving  the  community.     It  is  descr^nea 
under  No.   59  Seventh  Avenue  as  the  first  of  a  row  of  ten  houses  erected 
1880  by  architect-builder-owner  William  Flanagan    of  Berkeley  Place. 

Nos     182-194      This  row  of  seven  neo-Grec  brownstones  was  also 
built  by'william  Flanagan.     No.   182  was  built  first,    in  1881,  and  the  rest 
of  the  row  to  the  east  was  begun  in  1R°2.     These  three-story  houses,  set 

above  high  basements,  have  full -height.   two-si'ded  bays  with  co.mces  iust 
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,        fQle  nf  tbe  Darlor  floor  windows.     The  segmental-arcbed 
above  the  carved  lintels  of  the  Parior  hrackers      ^hese  brackets 

doorways  have  grooved  pilasters  surmount ed  by ^*C^tin_s     exceDt  at 
support  rectilinear  stone  slabs  crowned  with  iron  "estm^  e  c 
No    182  where  a  carved  lintel  has  been  introduced.     Nos  dement 
their  handsome  oast  iron  handrailings  and  newel  posts  jjg^j11^ 
entrances  have  been  orovided  at  Nos.  184  and  186      ^he  animation  ottn 
roof  cornices,  which  follow  the  orofiles  of  the  bays,   is  enhanced  by  the 
use  of  closely  spaced  brackets  with  panels  between. 

Nos     136-206.     These  six  brownstone  houses  are  the  work  of  architect- 
builder  Thomas  Fagan  of  256  Grand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  who  was  an  active 
developer  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Slope  m  the  1880s  ^d  1890s .  He 
bought" the  land  in  1883  and  erected  the  houses  shortly  thereafter  They 
make  an  interesting  contrast  with  the  adjoining  Flanagan  houses  Nos^ 
196-206  are  much  bolder  in  feeling,  an  effect  created  not  so  much  from 
their  decoration  as  from  the  blunt,  angular  shape  of  the  two-sided  havs 
with  a  full-height  seriec  of  pilasters  at  the  apex.     The  criss-cross  motif 
and  the  brackets  of  the  wooden  cornices  emphasize  the  angularity  or  tne 
bays.     The  entrances  are  approached  by  high  stoops  all  of  which  have 
retained  their  handsome  cast  iron  handrailings  and  newel  oosts.   exceot  No. 
20U  and  No.  206  where  basement  entrance  has  been  provided.     The  square- 
headed  doorways,  with  grooved  pilasters  and  brackets,  support  cornice  slabs 
which  originally  had  delicate  iron  crestings,  which  may  still  be  seen  at 
Nos. 196,  20H  and  206. 

(Nos.  208-212  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos.  214  is  a  picturesque  Queen  Anne  house  and  is  a  fine  example  of 
an  architect-designed  bouse,  which  may  be  comnared  with  No.   139  Lincoln 
Place      Brooklyn  architect  Charles  Werner  designed  No.  214,  which  was 
built  for  Henry  Gaullieur  and  later  became  the  home  of  George  Fletcher 
President  of  the  Asbury  Park  Gas  Comoany.     Built,  in  18«3,   it  has  hapmly 
escaped  any  major  changes.     There  is  an  interesting  contrast  ^n  the  nseoi 
build ina  materials,  with  a  rough-faced  brownstone  basement     and  face-brick 
in  the  stories  above.     A  three-sided  bay  rises  from  the  basement  through 
the  second  story.     The  fine -doprwatf  is  crowned  by  an  ornate  cornice  with 
pediment  above  the  central  window.     It  has  stained  glass  transoms  above 
the  windows.     An  L-shaped  stoop  with  rough-faced  stone  wing-walls  leads 
up  to  the  square-headed  front  doorway.     It  is  flanked  by  fluted  oilasters, 
with  richly  carved  rectangular  brackets  above.     These  brackets,  and  the 
central  keystone  above  the  door,  suggest  a  shallow  cornice  slab.  The 
windows  have  solayed  stone  lintels  with  keystones  and     at  the  second 
floor    have  unusual  tripartite  ornaments  beneath  the  sills,  consisting  or 
three  panels,  two  square  with  the  one  at  the  center  a  rectangle  drooped 
down  between  them.     They  originally  displayed  low  relief  carved  floral 
ornament  and  the  long  central  oanel  rests  on  the  keystones  of  the  windows 
of  the  bay  beneath  them.     The  third  floor,  above  a  cornice,  has  a  tnpLe 
dormer  window  above  the  bay  crowned  by  two  low  windows  and  a  high  ornate 
pediment.     To  the  left  of  this  window  a  double  dormer  window  displays  a 
low  broken  pediment.     A  handsome  roof  of  scalloped  slates  rises  above 
these  windows  and  behind  the  pedimented  dormer  above  the  bay. 

No.  216,  although  built  in  the  early  1880s,  was  brought  forward  to 
the  lot  line  when  it  was  altered  around  1930  into  an  aoartment  house,  witH 
a  new  Tudor  style  facade.     This  four-story  buildin^  of  brick  has  a  first 
floor  entrance  at  the  left  side  enframed  with  stone.     A  high  heraldic 
emblem  centered  above  the  door  has  a  drip  molding  which  is  shouldered  down 
over  the  stone  lintel  at  either  side.     The  second  floor  windows  have  stone 
jambs  keyed  to  the  brickwork  and  shallow  rectangular  lintels  above  them 
The  third  and  fourth  floor  windows     at  the  right  side,   are  amolv  enframed 
with  half-timbering  infilled  with  stucco  and  crowned  by  a  high  gable^  A 
tall  chimney  to  the  right  of  this  gable  and  a  receding  roof,  above  the 
left-hand  window,  give  the  roofline  an  extremely  picturesque  character. 
All  the  windows  are  mnltiole  step!  casements. 
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Nos.  218  and  220  were  a  pair  of  three-story  houses  huilt  in  1883  by 
owner-builder  E.  N .  Day,  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  M.    I.  Morrill. 
No  vestige  of  No.  218  is  visable  from  the  street  today  as  it  was  completely 
altered  and  converted  to  aoartments  in  1934.     This  apratment  house  is  five 
stories  high  with  a  light-colored  brick  front.     It  has  oaired  windows  at 
the  first  floor  and  triple  windows  above  at  the  right-hand  side.     Tt  is 
crowned  by  a  brick  parapet.     No.  220,  although  altered,  retains  its  original 
bay,  stoop  and  roof  cornice. 

Nos.  222-230.     The  next  five  three-story  houses  were  built  *y  Brooklyn 
architect-owner  E.  B.  Stinger  in  1886.     Nos.  222-226  are  conventional  neo- 
Grec  brownstones  with  full-height,  three-sided  bays,  while  No.  224  has  had 
its  cornice  removed  and  an  extra  floor  added.     The  cornices  are  bracketed, 
with  small  horizontal  windows  in  the  fascia,  and  the  entrances  have  cornice 
slabs  carried  on  brackets  with  balustrades  above.     The  balustered  cast  iron 
handrailings  and  newel  posts  at  the  stoop  of  No.  226  remain.     Nos.  228  ana 
230,  although  erected  by  the  same  builder,  are  quite  different  in  some  of 
their  details  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  top  floors.     The  two-story  bays 
are  crowned  by  low  railings  with  cast  iron  finials.     Here  the  introduct ion 
of  floral  carved  ornament  in  pilasters  and  panels  suggests  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance  tradition,  as  do  the  entrance  door  enframements  with 
their  floral  brackets  supporting  cornice  sla^s  with  ornate  central  motifs. 
The  elliptical  arched  windows  above  the  two-story  hays,  with  their  formal 
spandrel  panels  meeting  at  the  central  keystones,  suggest  a  more  purely 
classical  treatment.     The  stoops,  with  low  wing-walls,  have  nipe  railings 
terminating  in  upright  cast  iron  griffins  used  as  newel  posts. 

No.  232.     This  house  was  built  in  1889  for  William  Soence,  a  coal 
merchant,  and  was  designed  by  Charles  Werner.     Originally  a  three  and  a 
half  story  building,  it  has  been  raised  to  four.     In  a  later  alteration, 
the  front  was  smooth-stuccoed  and  a  basement  entrance  was  provided. 

No.   234.   Although  its  original  oeaked  roof  was  removed  to  accomodate 
a  full  top  story,  this  house  retains  many  of  its  fine  Romanesqi-e  Revival 
features.     It  was  built  for  S.  E.  B"chanan  in  18°9,  from  designs  by  the 
well  known  architect,  William  B.  Tubby,  who  was  also  architect  of  tbe 
Charles  M.  Pratt  residence  at  241  Clinton  Avenue,  the  Library  of  Pratt 
Institute,  and  the  mansion  at  No.   53  Prospect  Park  West.     There  is  a 
subtle  contrast  in  the  color  of  the  brickwork  which  accents  the  small 
arches  of  the  row  of  third  floor  windows.     These  windows  and  the  front 
door  are  flanked  by  clusters  of  dwarf  columns.     Low-relief  foliate  carving 
decorates  the  brackets  supporting  the  handsome,  centrally  located,  second- 
story  oriel  as  well  as  the  low  stone  wing-walls  at  the  front  steps. 

(Nos.  236-240  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.-) 

No.  242  is  a  one-story  garage  constructed  at  the  rear  of  No.  252. 

No.  252  is  the  long  side  of  the  house  described  under  No.   28  Eighth 
Avenue . 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  169-251") 


Lining  this  side  of  Lincoln  Place    between  the  row  houses  facing 
Seventh  Avenue  and  those  on  Eighth  Avenue,  there  orieinally  were  seven 
semi-detached,  villa-style  residences  which  gave  a  suburban  atmosphere  to 
this  street--now  replaced  by  the  Berkeley  School  complex  and  three  20th 
century  apartment  houses  to  the  east.     Helen  Gaha^an  Douglas  lived  in  one 
of  these  villas  in  her  youth. 

No.  169-179.     No.   169,  the  mansarded  buildin^  with  stores  beneath  is 
described    mder  No.   57  Seventh  Avenue.     The  rear  yard  has  a  one-sLory 
addition  containing  storage  s^ace  for  the  Seventh  Avennp  store  and  another 
unit  occupied  '*y  a  store  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lot.  No.  17C*. 
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_    ,    i      Tn^-m-nf-p    a  orivate  school  for  girls 
No.  181  (181-203X   The  Berkeley  L*"of  Walker  S  Morris 

established  in  188- .  retained  the  "^^tural  *irm    jt  is  designed  in  a 
of  Manhattan,  to  design  their  main  huilding  »  "'*^£lc  period,  which 
modified  version  of  the  neo-  Tacobean  style  of  the  ^"C^hPstone'trim. 
was  in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  is  cons*™ctedof  bri.k  with    which  have 
The  building  is  seven  windows  wide    with  gable at  each  sid 


The  building  is  seven  winaowb  wj.<ac,  ^.^^   ,   ,-r.... 

Irone  balls^t  the  shoulders.    Stone *2S™^*£S^gJ?,  a  hi* 

5S£Tl  H^aloo^ 

to  the  entrance  bay.     Handsome  wrought  iron  doors  adorn  "™h*° 
A  high  addition  fills  the  lot  at  the  rear,  and  a  new  |£^^fa^und 
added  at  theeast  end  of  the  main building     The entrance  to  the  y 


added  at  the  east  end  or  rne  main  uuxiui»r,.      „„,-lim  ln.atpd 

of  the  school  separates  the  main  building  from  the  "^gymnasium  located 
to  the  east  of  it  (No.  193-2031.     The  gymnasium  was  built  x"  l9^;^ 
was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  John  Burke.     It  is  a  ^ple  functional 
structure  of  brick  and  has  a  row  of  five  rectan^lar  wm  ow ^  ^L^s 
oiers,  east  of  the  arched  entrance  door,  which  is  enframed  by  pilast ers 
supporting  an  entablature.     There  is  a  single  window  located  to  the  west 
of  the  door  in  this  low  entrance  section. 

(No.  20S  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

No    209  (207-2111.    This  nine-story  brick  apartment  house,  which 
dominates  the  north  side  of  the  street,  was  built  for  the  Lobart  Realty 
Company  and  begun  in  1928.     It  was  designed  by  Manhattan  architect  Arthur 
Lobo      The  first  two  floors  of  No.   209  are  faced  with  limestone  and  the 
doorway!  with  fluted  pilasters  and  entablature,   reflects  Italian  Renaissance 
antecedents.     Although  the  doorway  is  off  center,    four  tiers  of  double 
windows  rise  up  symmetrically  in  the  upper  brick  section  and  «e  crowned 
by  low  arched  pediments.     The  two  central  tiers  have  handsome,  balustered 
terra  cotta  balconies  at  thefourth  and  eighth  floors,   creating  a  sparkle 
of  light  and  shadow  on  this  otherwise  flush-front  wall. 

No    22^.     Lower  in  height  than  its  neighbor  to  the  west,   this  six- 
story  brick  apartment  bouse  is  a  good  examole  of  the  Federal  style  so 
p  pular  with  architects  in  the  1920s.     It  was  built  in  ^23iV^  The 
Berry  and  was  desired  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Caughey  &  Evans  The 
brickwork  is  laid  up  in  Flemish  bond  and  extends  from  a  low  stone  base  to 
the  underside  of  the  coping  at  the  paranet.     All  the  windows  are  tr^ole 
except  at  the  end  bays  and  at  the  central  tier  above  the  entrance  door. 
The  doorway,  crowned  by  a  "broken"  pediment  suooorted  on  columns     is  a 
neo-Geor-ian  feature  which  is  typical  of  the  liberties  taken  hy  architects 
when  designing  "Colonial  architecture    .    Neo-Federal  f ea^«  include  the 
arches  above  the  second  floor  windows,  with  the^r  stone  fan  motifs,  and 
the  stone  roundels  set  between  the  windows  at  the  top  floor.     Brick  quoins 
define  the  ends  of  the  main  front  wall. 

No.  235  is  also  of  brick  and  six  stories  hi-h.     It  was  built  in  1037 
for  Lincoln  Plaza  Apartments     Inc.,  and  was  desi-ned       .Bronx  architect 
Charles  Kreymbor*.     The  first  floor  is  of  rusticated  to icW<  surmounted 
by  a  narrow  stone  bandcourse.     An  arched  doorway  is  flanked  by  arch*a 
windows  set  off  by  columns  and  crowned  by  a  paneled  entablature,   ail  or 
wood.     This  feature  gives  a  neo-Federal  character  to  this  buildup  in 
which  the  steel  window  sash  indicates  more  nearly  the  actual  date  oi 
construction . 

Nos.     2m-251  is  the  long  side  of  the  horse  described  under  No.  26 
Eighth  Avenue.     A  one-story  garage  and  a  narrow  access  passage  occupy  tne 
rear  lot  of  this  property. 
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SOUTH  SIDE     (No.  25*0 

No.  254  is  the  long  side  of  the  house  described  under  No.  27  Eighth 
Avenue . 

(The  narrow  end  of  the  corner  apartment  house.  No.  25  Plaza  Street, 
is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  253-265) 

No.  2S3-26S  is  the  long  side  of  the  Montauk  Club,  which  is  described 
under  No.  19-25  Eighth  Avenue. 

MONTGOMERY  PLACE 

Montgomery  Street,  named  after  General  Richard  Montgomerv,  the  hero 
of  the  Battle  of  Quebec  (1775),  was  renamed  Montgomery  Place  in  1839.  Tt 
exemplies  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "place"  as  used  in  London,  and 
in  a  few  instrnces  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  as  Montgomery  Place  is  oniy  one 
block  lonT    beginning     at  Eighth  Avenue  and  ending  at  the  Park.     The  vista 
is  closed'at  Eighth  Avenue  by  an  amber  brick  six-story  "Moderne"  apartment 
house  of  the  1940s,  "a  very  successful  termination  in  a  totally  different 
style",  according  to  the  AIA  Guide  to  New  York  City.     On  this  street  it 
is  relatively  close  from  housfront  to  housefront,  with  minimal  setbacks  to 
allow  for  low  stoops.     The  fronts  are  generally  low.  with  eave  or  cornice 
lines  above  the  third  story  surmounted  in  some  cases  by  low  attics,  gables 
or  large  dormer  windows.     The  entire  street  is  said  to  have  been  built  uo 
as  a  single  real  estate  venture  by  Harvey  Murdock  between  18^7  and  1892. 
C     P    H.  Gilbert,  an  outstanding  Manhattan  architect  of  the  neriod)  designed 
twenty  of  the  forty-six  houses  on  this  street.     The  wide  variety  among 
them  was  intentional  and  counteracts  the  uniformity  generallv  associated 
with  developers'  rows. 

MONTGOMERY  PLACE    Between  Eighth  Avenue  &  Prospect  Park  West 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  2-72) 


No.   2-6  is  the  short  side  of  the  corner  apartment  house  described 
under  No.   143  Eighth  Avenue. 

No.  10  (8-121   is  a  four-story  brick  apartment  house  with  stone  trim, 
identical  to  its  neighbor,  the  corner  apartment  house  of  1910. 

Nos.   14,   16,  18.     These  three  residences  are  very  oicturesque  and 
bold  in  character.     Visually  unified  in  materials,  color  and  comoos ition , 
they  have  rough-faced    random  ashlar  brownstone  on  the  first  story  with 
brick  above  arched  entrances,  second  story  oriels  and  steeo  roof  gables 
silhouetted  at  the  skyline.     Nonetheless,   there  is  considerable  variation 
in  design  giving  individuality  to  each  of  these  basically  Romanesque 
Revival  houses.     These  three,  and  the  three  houses  directly  across  the 
street    Nos     11,  17  and  19,  are  the  earliest  on  the  block.     They  were  all 
designed  by  C.  P.  H.  Gilbert  and  built  in  1RR7-8P.  Nos.   14.  16  and  18  were 
built  for  Messrs.  ^homas  Van  Loan,  R.  Starr  and  G.  A.  Price  respectively. 
Similar  in  character,   it  would  seem  they  were  intended  to  set  the  standard 
for  this  street. 
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,o.  »  is  of  dar,  red  brie,  with  a  very  broad 
up  to  the  doorway,  one  of  two  arched  openr ngs,  th ert  8  brownstQne 

with  stone  mullions    transom  bars  and  tiny  leaded  ^«  k-    Ahove  theSe 

arches  have  a  distinct  stepped  profile  keyea  to  svmmetrical  -rouo 

arches  there  is  a  shallow  *owed  oriel  .s™'nte£  %liate  band  j„ 

of  arched  windows  with  terr. I^^"/^  ^°of  the  four  little  windows  in 
terra  cotta  runs  across  beneath  the  sin  01 

the  gable. 

with  brie!  parapet  serving  a  triple  window  set  in  ^^^/^^e 
with  scalloped  shingles.  The  -able  crownin-  this  bay  is  detailed  m  the 
Queen  Anne  manner. 

No    18,  of  light  orange  brick,  is  exceptionally  handsome.     It  has  a 
broad  arched  doorwly,  approached  by  a  wide  stoop.    At  this  house  the 
brownstone  of  the  lower  floor  encompasses  the  broad  smooth  corbel  supporting 
the  three-sided  central  hay  window.    The  third  floor  windows  have  a  tnole 
central  unit  with  low  segmental  arch,  flanked  by  single  windows  all 
united  beneath  a  continuous  dripmolding.    At  the  base  of  the  roof  sable 
three  windows  arched  with  headers  share  a  richly  ornamented  corhel-s w. . 
This  stepped  gable,  has  three  slit  windows,  with  corbeling  below  and 
recalls  Dutch  precedent. 

Nos    20-28      These  five  houses  form  a  related  group  but  variations 
in  the  material,  rooflines    and  decorative  detail  make  each  one  <*«tinot- 
They  were  constructed  by  neighborhood  owner-builders  Delaney  &  Collins  in 
1897-98.     All  of  them  have  two-story  bays,  alternating  three-sided  and 
bowed,  in  an  ABABA  sequence,  and  all  but  one  retain  their  L-shaoed  stoops. 
Materials-limestone  and  ^rownstone-change  in  an  "tegular  .Pattern  Nos. 
2H  and  25  have  gables  and  scalloped  tile  roofs  above  the  third  tloor 
cornice  line      The  implication  is  that  prospective  owners  were  given  a 
choice  of  options  for  each  house,  except  for  the  predetermined  shane  of 
the  bays.     In  general    these  five  houses  are  much  more  like  conventional 
row  houses  of  the  period  than  any  other  houses  on  this  side  of  the  street. 
There  seems  to  be  no  commitment  to  one  particular  style:  some  entrance 
doors  and  windows  have  round  arches  of  Romanesque  Revival  style 
columns,  while  others  are  neo-Renaissance  in  design.    Rather  fine jeliet 
decoration  varies  from  house;to  house-,  at  No.  26. there  is  a  bas-relief  of 
musical  symbols  above  the  parlor  floor  windows.     A  basement  entrance  has 
been  provided  at  No.  22. 

Nos     30-34  of  limestone,  terra  cotta  and  off-white  Roman  brick    are  a 
study  in'crisp  neo-Italian  Renaissance  design  ■^ft^fwff oTceorae 
their  dark-hued  Romanesque  neighbors.     They  were  hn lit  in  1896  for  Geor 
R.  Bartraux,  who  lived  on  Fourth  Street,  just  west  of  the  D"*rict  and 
were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect.  Robert  Dixon,     They  induce  th e 
theme,  repeated  eastward  down  the  streets  of  a  flush-fronted  central  bouse 
flanked  by  those  with  full-width,  three-sided  bays.     The  relatively  small 
areas  of  brickwork  contrast  with  the  lar^e  proportion  of  delicately    em  eJ 
terra  cotta  trim  enframing  the  many  rectangular  onenin^s.     A  semi-ci  cuiar 
bas-relief  panel  above  the  front  door  of  the  central  house     ^e  arched 
windows  to  the  left  of  it  and  the  ornate  little  window  above  the  doorway 
are  the  only  details  which  break  the  rectilinear  uniformity.     btrai  .nr 
stoops  with  solid  wing-walls  and  columnar  newels  lead  to  the  doorways. 

Nos.  36-40  forms  a  visually  unified,  roughly  symmetrical.  monum«!?^J  . 
composition-     a  flush-fronted  central  house  with  two-story  "  "™*ed 

by  two  full-width,  bow-fronted  houses.     These  houses  were  all  desnneo  y 
C     P    H    Gilbert  and  built  in  188*-89  for  Messrs .Chauncey  Ives     L.  A 
Murohy  and  Enoch  Rutzler  respectively.     A  single  steep  roof  plane  runs 
acres-  the  central  house  linking  it  with  the  cone-shaped  roots  of  the 
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bow-fronted  end  houses  whicvi  give  the  effect  of  towers      The  picturesque 
red  slate  roofs,  with  shingled  central  dormer  window  and  copper  dormers 
in  the  tower  roofs  at  No.  36,  are  the  most  remarkable  features  of  these 
houses      Two  battered  brick  chimneys  surmount  the  ridge  of  the  main  rop£ 
The  houses  have  certain  Romanesque  Revival  details,  esoecially  on  the  first 
storv    where  the  rough-faced    random  ashlar  brownstone  of  the  basements 
runs  up  to  varying'  hiights  between  the  first  floor  windows.    The  upoer 
wa^ls  Ire  of  orange-colored  brick  trimmed  with  rough  brownstone,  except  for 
the  two-story  oriel  of  the  central  house.  No.  38.    Here    the  third  floor 
has  «d  "ate  cladding  to  go  with  its  distinctly  Queen  Anne  windows  which 
have  thirty  lights  in  the  upper  sash  above  plate  glass  below  Despite 
differences  in?massing  fro/ the  adjoining  pair  of  houses  to  the  east :  OKos. 
42  and  m     this  group  of  three  maintains  some  of  the  alignments  of  windows  & 
bandcourses      The  intaglio  band  of  brickwork    above  the  third  story  windows, 
runs  unchanged  from  the  bowed  front  of  No.  40  across  the  flush  front  of  No. 
142  at  this  level. 

Nos    42  and  UU.    This  handsome  double  house  with  paired  doorways  and 
stooos  was  built  for  S.  S.  Hannah  in  1888-89  and  designed  by  C.  P.  H. 
Gilbert Like  the  adjoining  residences  to  the  west,  they  are  striking  in 
color    with  variegated  orange-colored  brick  and  rough-faced  stone  work  at 
the  first  floor  and  basement.     The  style  is  modified  Romanesque  Revival 
Two-story  curved  bays  flanking  the  doorways  lend  interest  to  the otherwise 
flat  facade      The  severity  of  the  wall  surfaces  is  relieved  by  the  intaglio 
fines  of  brickwork  at  the'flat  arches  of  the  second  and  third  floor  wxndows, 
which  recall  the  Georgian  splayed  lintel  and  by  the  panel  in  the  hi|h blank 
attic  wall.    This  panel  of  ornamental  brickwork  extends  the  ^11-width  iol 
both  houses  and,  with  the  deep  Italian  Renaissance  overhang  of  the  root 
carried  on  beam  ends,  unifies  the  pair. 

No.  46  was  built  for  A.  S.  Locke  in  1888-89  and  was  designed  by  C.  P.  H 
Gilbert.     It  is  an  unusual  three-story  house  of  variegated  °«n^;c£°rf 
Roman  brick.    Unlike  its  neighbors,  it  has  a  parapet  in  lieu  of  an  attic 
story.    The  basement  is  very  low,  and  t^  «indow  and  door  openings  are 
unusually  small,  in  keeping  with  the  smaller  scale  of  this  house.  The  wiae 
low  door  is  of  sturdy  oak.    Deep,  splayed    segmental  arches  of  brie 
contrast  with  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  openings  they  span_  ire 
projecting  second  story  bay  window  has  two  casements  set  a*°vf.  a  ^°3d.elief 
deep  band  of  corbeled  brickwork.    The  only  decoration  is  the  foliat e  ^Liei 
of  the  stones  flanking  the  splayed  arches  of  the  top  f loot  »^o^.  and 
the  terra  cotta  cornice  above  them.    A  tall  brick  parapet  above  this 
cornicrhas  a  horizontal  row  of  small  square  openings  and  is  crowned  by 
a  coping  swept  up  at  the  ends  to  meet  square  end  blocks. 

No.  48  was  built  for  C.  L.  Ross  iter  in  1889-90  and  was  «»esi<n.ed  hy 
C    P.  H.  Gilbert.    Of  colored  red  brick  similar  to  that  of  No    SU-,  xr  is 
a  three  and  one-half  story  Romanesque  Revival  house  with  ™£h-fsced  stone 
basement  extending  up  to  include  the  sills  at  the  oarlor  f loor  window^ 
These  windows  and\he  doorway  arc  eqnare-headed,  with  «^er  brownstone 
transom  bars  and  heavy  rough-faced  lintels.     There  is  a  handsome  wrought 
iron  -rille  in  the  transom  above  the  doorway,  which  is  approached  hy  • 
narrow  brownstone  stooo.     The  windows  of  the  upper  f  loors  a"  fl  ro,  nd 
arched    with  longated  keystones  at  the  second  floor  and  stained  gUss  in 
the  third  floor  transoms,  ft  two-story    three-^sided  bay ,  •  at :  the  right  ot^tne 
doorway,  has  a  solid  brick  parapet  defining  the  balcony    which  serves  two 
of  the  third  story    round-arched  windows.    Vertical  ribs  of  hrick  se. 
corbels,  enliven  the  top  of  the  wall  and  those  in  the  parapet  of  the 
balcony  rise  directly  from  the  elongated  keystones  of  the  arched  windows 
of  the  second  floor."  An  unusual  roof    with  Spanish-type  tiles  of  cooper, 
has  two  dormer  windows  with  triangular  pediments. 

No.  50  is  a  fine  three  and  one-half  story  Romanesque  £vlwl  houM 
with  random,  rough-faced  limestone  at  the  basement  which  extends  vo  to  t 
parlor  floor  winoowsill.     Tt  was  built  for  J.  Herwsrd  r  ™*-™h*£t 
desi-ned  bv  C.  P.  H.  Gilbert.     The  house  is  of  yellow  brick, WiW  reu 

-ricfquoir.in"  and  trim  surrounding  the  arched  openings,  keyed  to  the 
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yellow  brick  of  the  walls.     The  doorway  is  arched  and  is  complemented 
arched  window  of  equal  width  beside  it.     The  window  displays  a  handsome 
leaded  glass  fanlight  and  the  front  door,  approached  by  a  wide  low  stoop^ 
is  neo-Colonial.    A  large  three-centered  brick  arch  extends  up  through  the 
second  and  third  floors,  enframing  a  brick  oriel  window  at  the  second 
floor  which  is  carried  on  a  wide  stone  corbel  centered  between  the  arches 
of  the  first  floor.     At  the  third  floor  a  broad  window,  with  French  doors 
at  the  center,  fills  the  arch  and  opens  on  a  balcony  with  brick  parapet 
which,  in  turn,  forms  the  top  of  the  oriel.     A  steep  roof  rises  up  behind 
two  dormer  windows  with  high  gablets. 

No.  52  was  built  in  1889-90  for  C.  C.  Cummings,  who  lived  on  Union 
Street,  west  of  the  District,  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  T. 
Williams.     This  Romanesque  Revival  house  is  quite  different  from  its 
neighbors,  as  the  front  is  entirely  of  brownstone.     It  is  dominated  by  a 
two-story,  shallow  curved  bay  with  rough-faced  stone,  somewhat  similar  in 
size  and  form  to  the  bay  at  No.   60,  although  it  is  not  as  prominent  and 
has  a  stone  parapet  with  small  square  openings.     Here,  the  lower  two 
floors  are  entirely  rough-faced,  as  are  the  lintels  at  the  third  story. 
All  openings  are  rectangular    except  for  a  small  window  above  the  entrance 
which  has  corbels  cutting  into  the  upper  corners ,  a  popular  Romanesque 
Revival  device.     Crowning  the  facade  is  a  bold  classical  cornice,  above 
which  two  pedimented  dormers  peek  out,  the  tops  of  their  windows  barely 
visible  from  the  opposite  sidewalk. 

Nos.-  54  and  56  were  designed  as  a  symmetrical  pair  by  C .   P.  H  Gilbert 
They  were  built  in  1889-90  for  Mssrs.  Horatio  Adams  and  G.  Zollner , 
respectively.     Set  between  large  three-sided  bays  extending  up  two  stories, 
the  houses  have  paired  entrances  and  stoops.     Smooth  amber-colored  brick 
and  shallow  terra  cotta  trim  give  the  houses  a  thin-walled  appearance.  All 
openings — doors  and  windows--are  rectangular,  and  the  rectangularity  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  enframements  of  terra  cotta  in  foliate  pattern. 
Above  the  parlor  floor  windows  the  transoms  are  of  stained  glass  at  No.  56. 
The  lines  of  the  balustrades  at  the  tops  of  the  bays  are  carried  across 
the  main  wall  plane,  forming  a  pseudo-parapet  pierced  by  brick  arches. 
At  the  third  floor,  each  house  has  a  wide  tripartite  window,  with  a 
shallow  arch  above  the  center  sash,  and  delicate  stained  glass  at  No.  56, 
and  rectangular  flanking' transoms .  Above  the  high  eaves,  supported  on 
slender  vertical  brackets,  the  roofs  have  wide  central  dormers. 

No.   58  was  built  for  Herbert  Cockshaw  in  1889-90  and  was  designed  by 
C.   P.  H.  Gilbert.     It  has  fine  amber-colored  Roman  brick  with  rough-faced 
brownstone  confined  to  the  low  basement.     The  very  sparing  use  of  stone 
and  terra  cotta  trim  in  this  house  accentuates  the  fine  quality  of  the 
brickwork.     The  front  has  a  uniform  wall  plane  and  is  almost  perfectly 
symmetrical.     The  entrance  door  is  under  one  of  three  identical  round 
arches,  which  also  define  the  two  parlor  floor  windows.     They  have  round- 
nosed  bricks  at  the  jambs  emphasizing  their  simple  refinement.     At  the 
peak  of  each  arch  is  an  attenuated  keystone  carried  up  to  a  prominent 
second  floor  windows ill  where  two  broad  second  floor  windows  are  enframed 
by  a  single  band  of  molded  brick.     Supporting  the  third  floor  windows ill  is 
an  unusual,  strongly  projecting  shelf  of  corbeled  brickwork  above  which 
are  two  windows  under  round  arches.     Beneath  the  roof  cornice  a  broad 
foliate  band  of  terra  cotta  flanks  a  central  human  mask.     The  sheetmetal 
cornice  is  neo-Classical  in  style,  with  closely  spaced  console  brackets 
beneath  the  steeply  pitched  roof  with  central  dormer. 

No.   60  was  built  in  1889-90  for  Thomas  Van  Loan,  a  Manhattan  merchant, 
as  his  residence  and  designed  by  C.  P.  H.  Gilbert.     A  striking  Romanesque 
Revival  residence,  this  house  makes  a  strong  ending  for  this  rcw  of  houses. 
The  third  floor  eave-line  interrupted  by  a  steep  gable  at  the  front  with 
a  two-story-high,  round-arch  that  reproduces  in  elevation  the  curve  of 
the  two-story  bay  below  it,  increasing  the  feeling  of  verticality.  A 
handsome  carved  panel  separates  the  two  tiers  of  windows  in  the  arch.  The 
rough-faced  brownstone  of  the  first  floor  and  basement  are  separated  by  a 
deep,  battered  stone  course  below  the  first  floor  windcwsills.     The  -First 
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floor  windows  are  deep  set,  with  stone  transom  bars  and  stone  mullions 
dividing  the  transoms  into  thirds.     The  small  front  doorway  is  enhanced  by 
a  heavy  round  arch  springing  from  clusters  of  dwarf  columns  on  either  side. 
The  upper  stories  are  faced  with  the  same  amber-colored  Roman  brick  as  the 
adjoining  row,  but  the  curved  bay  terminates  at  mid-height  at  the  second 
floor.     The  foliate  relief  pattern  in  the  brownstone  triangle  at  the  apex 
of  the  front  gable  is  echoed  in  sheetmetal  on  the  small  dormer  window  next 
to  it.     A  steep  slate  roof  rises  up  behind  them  with  high  corbel -topped 
chimney  at  the  apex. 

No.   62-72  is  the  long  side  of  the  handsome  mansion  with  rear  yard, 
described  under  No.   28  Prospect  Park  West. 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  1-59) 


No.  1.     This  imposing,  free-standing,  neo-Federal  brick  mansion  and 
its  garden  are  separated  from  the  street  by  a  tall  iron  fence  with  red 
brick  piers.     The  house  of  Flemish  bond  brickwork  was  built  in  1910  for 
Mrs.  Audley  Clarke  and  was  designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Mowbray  & 
Uf finger.     It  stands  above  a  low  marble  basement  and  has  an  off-center 
entrance,  enframed  by  columns  supporting  a  full  entablature  and  approached 
by  a  low  flight  of  marble  steps.     The  first  floor  windows  have  brick  arches 
with  blind  lunettes  beneath  marble  keystones.     An  interesting  feature  of 
the  windows  at  the  second  floor  is  the  introduction  of  neo-Georgian,  splayed 
flat  arches.     A  continuous  marble  bandcourse  serves  as  a  sill  for  third 
floor  windows,  which  have  diagonally-set  marble  inserts  in  the  wall 
between  them.     A  modillioned  sheetmetal  cornice,  with  balustrade  above, 
crowns  the  residence  (the  balusters  have  been  removed) .     The  west 
elevation,  described  under  No.  13S  Eighth  Avenue,  has  a  full-height,  swell- 
front  centered  between  the  end  windows  of  the  main  wall. 

Nos.  11,  17  and  19  (Nos.  13  and  15  have  been  omitted  from  the  present 
street  numbering  system) .     These  brick  and  brownstone  houses  are  unusually 
wide  and  were  all  designed  by  C.   P.  H.  Gilbert  for  Caroline  Murdock, 
William  F.  Brown  and  Thomas  L.  Gill,   respectively.     Erected  in  1887-8^, 
they  are  among  the  earliest  on  this  street.     Rough-faced  brownstone  extends 
up  to  the  sill  of  the  second  story  windows  at  all  three  houses,  which  are 
approached  by  broad  low  stoops. 

No.  11,  with  its  striking  Dutch  stepped-gable ,   is  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  three  and  is  basically  a  handsome  example  of  the  late  Romanesque 
Revival  style.     It  was  the  residence  of  Harvey  Murdock,  the  developer  of 
Montgomery  Place.     It  has  a  very  wide,  bow-shaped,  two-story  bay,  with 
a  parapet  and  stone  transom  bars  at  all  the  windows  with  stained  glass 
transoms.     The  wide,  rectangular  double  door  has  a  transom  with  a  heavy 
iron  screen.     The  upper  floors,   in  contrast  to  the  base,  are  of  an  amber- 
colored,  speckled  Roman  brick.     The  third  floor  windows  have  the  small- 
paned  upper  sash  so  typical  of  the  period.     The  three  windows  over  the  bay 
are  set  beneath  deep  arches  of  headers  which  are  linked  by  a  continuous 
drip  molding.     At  the  eave-line  is  a  massive  cornice  of  rough-faced 
brownstone,  just  below  the  red  tile  roof  and  the  stepped  gable  with  modified 
Palladian  window.     A  tiled  dormer  window  with  hipped  roof  is  set  in  the 
roof  to  the  left  of  it.     The  two  side  walls  at  roof  level  also  have  stepped 
gables.     Brownstone  coping  finishes  off  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the 
chimneys  at  the  apex  of  the  roof. 

Nos.  17  and  19,  basically  Romanesque  Revival  in  style,  are  more 
conventional  versions  of  the  style.     They  have  a  strong  architectural 
kinship,  seen  in  the  use  of  similar  materials  and  details:     both  are 
constructed  of  red  brick  over  brownstone  bases  and  are  approached  by 
gracious  stoops  with  curved  wing -walls.     No.   17  has  a  polygonal,  two- 
story  bay,  while  No.   19  has  a  second  story  oriel;  both  are  surmounted  by 
solid  brick  parapets.     The  top  story  of  No.   17  has  segmental  arched  " 
windows  with  t2rra  cotta  drip  moldings.     By  contrast.  No.   19  has  round - 
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arched  third  floor  windows  and  the  interest  is  focused  on  a  large  e^P*1"1 
arch  enframing  a  three-sided  shingled  recess.    V^    ^r-Wre?  terra  cot  ta 
steep  pediment  centered  above  the  bay,  with  an  elaborate  Greek fret  terra Cotta 
panel  set  in  the  brickwork  at  its  base.    A  decorative  block  set  into  the  "»«ing, 
which  forms  the  sills  of  the  second  floor  windows  between  Nos.  17  and  II,  makes 
the  step  down  from  one  house  to  the  other  following  the  slope  of  the  s«eet. 
A  low  parapet  extends  across  the  width  of  Nos.  17  and  19  above  their  dentiled 
roof  cornices. 

Nos.  21  and  25  (No.  23  has  been  omitted  from  th.e  street  .numbering  sys- 
tem) .    This  monumental  pair  of  light-colored  brownstone  was  built  in  1892  ney 
were  designed  in  a  very  original,  late  version  of  the  Romanesque  Revival  style  by 
r  P  H    Gilbert  for  Charles  M.  Reed.    Treated  as  a  single  architectural  entity, 
the  two  houses  are  beautifully  unified  by  their  steep  tile  roof    projecting  end 
bays,  horizontal  strip  of  windows  in  the  wall  plane  between  the  bays  and  by  the 
wins-walls  of  low,  L-shaped  stoops  which  face  each  other.    The  red  Spanish  tile 
roof,  with  picturesque  gables  and  dormers,  swoops  down  to  third  floor  window  11 
level.    Two-tiered  dormers,  treated  in  an  unusual  manner,  have  balconies  at  trie 
top  tier,  which  rest  on  the  roofs  of  the  lower  tiers  of  the  dormer  windows  below 
The  unusual  strip  of  six  windows,  with  wide  piers  between  them,  suggests  the  eariy 
work  of  Frank  Lloyd  '".'right ,  while  the  low-relief  ornament  and  its  treatment  call 
to  mind  the  work  of  Wright's  master  Louis  Sullivan.    The  steep  gable  at  No.  25 
displays  a  bull's  eye  window  with  square  foliate  enf ramement ,  another  unusual 
feature.    The  three-story  bay  at  the  other  end,  at  No.  21,  is  crowned  by  a  small 
porch  with  conical  roof.    An  iron-railed  balcony  encloses  a  deck  in  front  ot 
the  porch  and  the  bay  beneath,  on  the  side  of  the  bay  facing  the  entrance,  has 
two  charming  oval  windows  one  above  the  other.    The  linear  ornament  of  this 
bay,  defining  the  windows  and  creating  panels,  is  used  in  a  completely  architec- 
tonic way.    There  is  an  interesting  row  of  animal  heads  under  the  eaves  at  No.  21. 

Nos    27-31.    These  three  houses  are  four  stories  high  with  large  dormers  and 
have  facades  of  yellow  brick.    No.  29  was  built  in  1904  for  James  Shaw  and  as 
No.  27  is  its    twin,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  also  built  for  Shaw  in  the  sane 
year.    No.  31  was  built  much  earlier,  in  1889,  for  M.M.  Canda  and  was  designed  by 
Homium  Bros,  yet  all  three  houses  are  very  similar,  displaying  detail  ^awn 
largely  from  Wis^nce  sources.    The  first  floor  wall  is  of  rusticated  limestone, 
smooth  and  continuous,  joining  all  three  houses  to  form  a  handsome  front  to  tne 
street      At  the  top  of  the  rusticated  base,  Nos.  29  and  31  have  foliate  moldings, 
while  No.  27  has  the  Greek  fret  design.    The  entranceways  are  recessed,  except 
at  No.  27  which  has  its  left  side  exposed  and  has  Ionic  columns.    They  are  all  ap- 
proached by  low  stoops.    Above  the  first  floor,  each  house  l«  ^te^f™^ 'bow 
with  interesting  variations:     a  three-sided  rectangular  bay  at  No.  27-  *  wlde.f" 
at  No .  29 ;  and  a  slightly  projecting  flush  bay  at  Mo.  31      ^h^J™0nat1S  the 
use  of  three  different  copper  pediments  at  the  dormer-windows      trian^f*.  at ?q 
the  wide  dormer  of  No.  27,  "broken"  scrolls  at  the  individual  f°^e"  °f  NO.  29 
and  an  arch  at  No.  31,  centered  above  the  central  double  window  of  its  wide  dormer. 
Narrow  courses  of  cream-colored  brick  alternate  with  the  yellow  brick  of  the  walls 
giving  the  effect  of  quoins  between  bays.    The  windowframes  and  lintels  are  o. 
limestone . 

No    33    (No..  35  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system),  is  a  three- 
story  late  Romanesque  Revival  house  of  limestone  and  red  brick      It  has  a  r°^n- 
faced  stone  base  with  smooth  stones  keyed  to  it  around  the  window  and  door  openings. 
The  keystone  over  the  window  represents  a  girl  enframed  by  a  seal  op-shell  and  a 
bearded  mask  appears  in  the  keystone  over  the  door.    Rough-faced  limestone  is  keyed 
to  the  brickwork  surrounding  a  two-story  arch,  which  contains  an  oriel  at  tne  sec- 
ond story  and  an  arched  window  at  the  third.    A  bracketed  and  paneled  cornice 
with  dentils  crowns  the  house. 

Nos.  37-43.     Another  prominent  architect  of  the  day,  George  P.  Chappell, 
designed  the  next  four  houses.    They  were  built  in  1890-91  for  Messrs.  Ford  and 
Magen  nnd  are  of  limestone  at  the  first  floor  with  tan-colored  brick  and  terra 
cotta  above.    A  steep  roof  comes  down  to  mid-third  story  level.     The  houses  are 

similar,  but  the  end  units  project  slir.htly  and  have  high  peaked  roofs  and  L-shnr 

Stools.     vo.   37  has  a  ^nri;   rol«.i«,l   clnte  roof       A  tcxMml   roiiTTHSt  nrhirvcJ 
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at  the  upper  floors  where  split  brick  adjoins  the  smooth,  richly  ornamented  central 
bays  of  terra  cotta.    A  delicate  band  with  swags  in  low  relief  appears  below  the 
pointed  gables  crowning  the  bays. 

No.  45  is  a  wide  three-story  limestone  and  red  brick  building  which  was 
designed  by  the  important  Manhattan  architectural  firm  of  Babb,  Cook  R  tfillard, 
and  built  for  Theodore  M.  Towl  in  1898-99.    This  fine  example  of  later  (Henri  IV) 
French  Renaissance  has  a  rusticated  granite  base  up  to  the  *irst  floor  windowsills, 
including  a  large  L-shaped  stoop.    The  limestone  at  the  first  floor  has  crisp, 
hard-edged  rustication  keyed  into  the  door  and  windowf rames ,  and  nro^inent  voussoirs 
over  flat-arched  windows.    Elaborate  consoles  support  a  shallow  cornice  slab  over 
the  entrance.    The  windows  of  the  second  and  third  floors  are  linked  by  panels 
closed  at  the  ends  by  vertical  stone  blocks  above  console-supported  cornice  slabs 
over  the  second  floor  windows.     Low  guard  rails  are  set  in  the  frames  of  the  second 
and  third  floor  windows.    A  well-proportioned  classical  limestone  cornice  and 
balustrade  crown  this  handsome  building. 

No.  47  was  designed  by  architect  R.L.  Daus .     It  was  constructed  in  1S90  for 
V.  Koechel.    This  very  distinctive  neo-French  Renaissance  house,  veneered  in  red 
sandstone,  has  a  strong  verticality  throughout  leading  up  to  a  high  pyramidal 
roof  with  handsome  gabled  dormer.    There  is  a  two-story  polygonal  bay  with  a 
low  narapet  on  top.    All  the  openings  are  rectangular,  with  curved  corners  at  the 
top  and  stone  transom  bars.    The  transom  above  the  entrance  door  displays  some 
fine  wrought -iron  work.    The  window  above  it  is  related  to  it  visually  by  the  hi*h 
finals  flanking  the  door,  which  lead  up     the  fluted  corbel  beneath  the  window. 
This    in  turn,  is  crowned  by  a  shell-form  arch.    The  central  pair  of  windows  at 
the  third  floor  is  tied  vertically  to  a  tall  central  gabled  dormer,  with  a  studding 
of  fleur-de-lis  set  in  front  of  the  steep  pyramidal  roof. 

Nos.  49,  51,  53,  a  row  of  three-story  brownstones  with  rough-faced  stone  base- 
ments, were  erected  in  1892-93  by  the  prolific  neighborhood  builder,  William 
Gubbins.    Thev  have  two-story  masonry  bays  with  curved  sides  and  richly  ornamented 
bandcourses  between  the  windows.     Ml  the  windows,  except  those  in  the  bays,  arc 
arched  with  drip  molds.    The  detail  and  arched  doorways  with  colonnettes  are  Roman- 
esque Revival  in  character  although  the  metal  roof  cornices  are  more  nearly  classi- 
cal with  console  brackets,  and  small  panels  in  the  frieze,  set  one  above  each 
window  below.    Mo.  53  has  a  curved  two-story  bay  and  has  had  its  cornice  removed 
where  a  fourth  floor  was  added  at  a  later  date.    All  the  houses  are  approached  by 
L-shaped  stoops. 

Nos.  55-59.    These  three  houses  were  also  built  in  1892-93  by  William  r,uhbins. 
^f  these  three  houses,  No.  57  best  indicates  the  original  appearance  o*  the  row, 
with  its  small  central  gable  and  flanking  windows  at  the  fourth  floor.  Shallow, 
curved  two-story  masonry  bays  have  lar^e  window  openings  separated  by  pilasters 
at  the  first  floor.    Rough-faced  stone  anpears  at  basement  level,  reapnearin- 
aoain  above  the  bav  windows.    The  arched  doorway  with  colonnettes,  and  the  arch 
in  the  gable  at  No.  57,  are  clearly  Romanesque  Revival  in  style.    Carved  *>liate 
details  appear  beneath  the  windows  of  all  the  bays.    Fos .  55  and  59  have  had  full- 
height  fourth  floors  added  at  a  later  date. 

(The  long  side  of  the  comer  apartment  house,  Mo.  27  Prospect  Park  ".'est, 
is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 


#  *  * 


PARK  PLACE 


Park  Place,  west  of  Flatbush  Avenue,  was  one  of  the  earliest  streets  m  the 
Historic  District  to  be  developed.     Building  began  in  1869  at  the  eastern  end  of 

t'^e  south  side  of  the  street.    The  last  houses  to  be  built,  ir.  1881,  were  at  the 
western  er.d  cf  the  north  side.     Park  °lnce  was  ori<*inallv  called  Baltic  Street  and 
renamed  in  1873,  when  Prospect  Park  was  larrelv  completed. 
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Sweeping  gently  down  to  Sixth  Avenue,  where  the  street  is  enhanced'  by-  newly 
planted  trees'  and  the  majestic  spire  of  St.  Augustine's  Churc    nses  to  ^south- 
west   this  block,  with  its  rows  of  three-story  brownstones  above  high  stoops, 
retains  its  late  19th  century  appearance.    Excellent  examples  of  the  late  Italia- 
nate  stvle  may  be  seen  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  street.    The  smooth 
fronted  brownstones  at  Nos.  122-142  and  115-123  are  very  impressive  in  appearance, 
with  high  basement  walls  which  retain  their  elegant  rustication  and,  for  the  most 
part,  their  exceedingly  fine,  arched  doorways.    Contrasting  with  the  flat  facades 
of  the  Italianate  style  residences,  a  mode  which  persisted  in  the  outlying  bor- 
oughs or  the  city  until  well  into  the  1870s,  are  the  angular  bays  of  the  slightly 
later  neo-Grec  houses  at  the  western  end  of  the  street,  reflecting  the  change  in 
architectural  taste  within  the  short  span  of  a  decade.    Some  houses  along  the  stree< 
have,  unfortunately,  been  altered  and  two,  one  on  each  side,  have  had  their  stoops 
and  ornament  removed  and  have  been  smooth-stuccoed. 

PARK  PLACE    Between  Sixth  5  Seventh  Avenues 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  90-156) 


(The  corner  house,  No.  117  Sixth  Avenue,  is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 

No.  90  is  the  handsome  little  Italianate  stable  built  for  the  comer  house, 
No.  117  Sixth  Avenue.     It  has  round-arched  windows  and  an  entrance  door  flanking 
the  central  two-story  arch  for  the  combination  carriage  door  and  hay  loft  door. 
The  paneled  hay  loft  door  is  the  original,  while  the  carriage  doors  have  been  re- 
placed by  an  overhead-type  door  of  a  later  date.    A  neat  but  attractive  cornice, 
with  widely  spaced  foliate  brackets,  has  a  paneled  fascia.    This  is  one  of  the 
few  stables  in  the  area  which  retains  much  of  its  original  appearance. 

Nos.  92-98  are  good  examples  of  brownstones  in  the  full-blown,  n^o-r.rcc  style* 
they  have  shallow  , full -height ,  two-sided  bays-  well  defined  "ears'"  (or  acroteria) 
at  the  lintels  of  the  upper  floor  windows  and  front  door;  and  incised  ornament  in 
the  lintels  above  all  the  windows.    All  retain  their  balustered  cast  iron  hand- 
railings  and  massive  newel  posts  at  the  stoops.    This  row  was  erected  in  1331  by 
owner-builder  John  Monas  who  lived  at  No.  92. 

Nos.  100-110.    Designed  by  the  well-known  Brooklyn  architectural  firm  of 
Parfitt  Cros,  these  six  houses  may  well  have  been  the  first  fully  developed  ex- 
amples of  the  neo-Grec  style  in  the  area.    They  were  constructed  in  1377  of  Nova 
Scotia  stone,  by  builder  Philip  J.  Cooty  for  G.M.  Chapman  of  Manhattan.    With  full- 
height,  two-sided  bays  and  bracketed  cornices,  they  established  the  animated  sky- 
line followed  by  their  neighbors  to  the  west.    Simple  pedimented  lintels,  with 
incised  ornament,  adorn  the  windows  and  the  segmental -arched  doorways  have  cornice 
slabs  carried  on  brackets  with  iron  crestings  above  them. 

Nos.  112-116.    These  three  brownstones,  so  similar  to  Nos .  92-98,  were  built 
in  1S80  for  Mary  "lagilligan  by  her  husband,  architect-builder  John  Magilligan. 
Even  the  roof  cornices  repeat  the  high,  narrow,  evenly  spaced  brackets  of  the 
adjacent  houses  at  the  west. 

Nos.  113  and  120.    These  flush-fronted  brownstones  ,  with  their  window  frames 
surmounted  by  cornices  and  handsome,  arched  double  doors  crowned  by  segmental 
arches,  carried  on  brackets  above  keystones,  reflect  the  new  formality  of  the  French 
influence  in  architecture.    They  retain  their  stoon  and  yard  railings.  Despite 
the  difference  of  their  appearance  from  Nos.  112-116,  they  were  also  constructed 
by  John  Ma  illi^an  in  1C73-80  for  -lary  Kacilligaii. 

Nos.  122-130  have  a  late  Italianate  character  which  is  belied  by  the  date, 
1871-72.    Again  they  were  built  by  John  Magilligan.    >'ost  notable  are  their  arched 
doorways,  similar  to  those  at  Nos.  118  and  120'  their  rusticated  basements  with 
segmental -arched  windows;  the  shouldered  cornices  over  their  segmental -arched 

windows,  which  are  carried  on  brackets;  the  deep  parlor  floor  windowsills  carried 
en  console  brac'.t^ts  and  the  arched  profiles  of  the  fascias  between  the  brackets 
of  their  roof  cornices.     No.  122  best  rctnins  its  original  appearance,  with  its 
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balustered  cast  iron  handrailings  and  newel  posts.    Mo.  128  has  had  a  fourth  floor 
added  retaining  its  original  cornice  at  a  higher  level. 

Nos.  132-142.    This  row  of  six  late  Italianate  brownstones  was  built  on  land 
purchased  in  April  1863  by  real  estate  developer  Daniel  M.  Wells,  who  lived  on 
Baltic  Street  near  Seventh  Avenue,  from  builder  Robert  S.  Bussing.    They  were 
erected  in  the  years  immediately  following  by  Flatbush  Avenue  builder  Nillian  V. 
Williamson    who  often  worked  with  Wells.    These  three-story,  flush-fronted 
brownstones  above  high  basements  --  so  definitely  Tt->li— tc  in  their  design  -- 
are  an  indication  of  how  retardataire  residential  architecture  was  in  the 
Park  Slope  area.    Characteristic  of  the  style  are  the  rusticated  basements  with 
arched  windows  and  metal  grilles;  the  arched  doorways  surmounted  by  segmental- 
arched  Pediments  carried  on  foliate  brackets-  the  windows  with  their  'eyebrow 
or  shouldered  cornices,  also  carried  on  brackets,  and  their  ornate  cornices  with 
widely  spaced  foliate  brackets.    Nos.  140  and  142,  with  their  arched  fascias 
echoing  the  segmental -arched  windows  below,  are  very  similar  to  Nos.  118  and  120. 

No    144    which  stands  well  in  front  of  the  row  to  the  west,  was  built  right 
up  to"  the  lot  line.     It  is  a  three-story  house  for  which  a  basement  entrance  has 
been  provided.    The  front  has  been  smooth-stuccoed.     It  was  built  in  1874  by 
neighborhood  architect-builder  S.J.  Cootey. 

No.  146-156  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house,  with  n  one-story  shop  occupy- 
ing the  rear  yard,  described  under  No.  8  Seventh  Avenue. 

NORTH  SIDE  (Nos.  9S-133) 

(The  comer  building,  No.  115  Sixth  Avenue,  is  outside  the  Historic  District. 1 
Mo.  95  is  a  vacant  lot. 

Nos    97  and  99  are  the  only  houses  on  this  side  of  the  street  to  have  full- 
height,  two-sided  bays,  similar  to  those  across  the  street.    They  are  also  the  onl) 
French  neo-Grec  brownstones  on  this  side  and  were  built  in  1882-83  for  John  Monas , 
who  lived  at  No.  92,  across  the  street,  by  architect-mason  J.J.  Gilligan    of  the 
same  address.    They  differ  from  the  houses  opposite  in  having  a  ful 1 -height  pi last ei 
at  the  apex  of  each  bay  and  display  the  characteristic  lintels  with  'ears  (or 
acroteria)  at  the  doorway  and  upper  floor  windows,  which  are  decorated  with 
incised  carving,  as  are  the  flush  lintels  of  the  parlor  floor  windows.    The  use  ot 
incised  decoration,  introduced  with  the  neo-Grec  style,  proved  much  nore  economi- 
cal for  the  speculative  builder  than  the  rich  foliate  carvings  characteristic  ot 
the  Italianate  ornament. 

Pos    101-113.    This  row  of  seven  flush-fronted  brownstones  was  begun  in 
1872  by  neighborhood  builder  John  Gordon  in  association  with  Brooklyn  builder 
Owen  "olan/  Gordon  had  purchased  the  land  for  development  from  two  large  property 
owners  on  this  street,  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Elias  J.  Beach.  These  houses  are 
auite  similar  to  Nos.  118  and  120  across  the  street.    With  their  windowfranes , 
crowned  by  cornices,  and  their  handsome  arched  doorways,  surmounted  by  se^n^- 
arched  pediments,  they  show  the  influence  of  French  formality.    Nos.  101  and  103, 
like  the  adjoining  pair  to  the  west,  retain  their  cast  iron  balustered  handrailings 
and  elaborate  newel  posts,  indicative  of  the  original  appearance  of  the  row 
Basement  entrances  have  been  provided  at  Nos.  105  and  109.    The  basement  walls  are 
rusticated  and  the  seg-ental- arched  windows  in  these  walls  have  splayed  arches  with 
faceted  keystones.    The  roof  cornices,  carried  on  widely  spaced  console  brackets, 
have  paneled  fascias  with  diamond -shaped  panels  at  the  centers.    No.  105  has  had 
a  fourth  story  added. 

Nos.  115-123.    These  five  flush-fronted  brownstones  were  late  Italianate  m 
style     Thev  were  erected  in  1870-72  by  architect-builder  John  Magilligan  in 
association' with  Thomas  Lowther,  the  owner  of  a  neighborhood  stoneyard  These 
houses  are  quite  similar  to  Nos.  122-130,  built  at  the  same  time  by  Hagilligan  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street.    They  have  the  same  features  of  design  an^  *et*LL' 
All  but  »!o.  121  rrt-mn  their  original  balustered  cr.st  iron  handrailings  at  t  eir 
stoops . 
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Nos.  125-133.    Li*e  NOS    118  ^^^£1^^  fZ3S* 
fronted  brownstones  reflect  the  s^.F^hb^ets  above  the  doorway.  Nos. 
bay  carried  on  a  pointed  cornice  slab  with  ^ckets  nestings  on  top 

gr-iSSn:  SEtTS  ffSKli^  dohn  Cordon. 

(The  buildings  to  the  east,  includine  the  Carlton  Theatre,  are  all  outs.de 
the  Historic  District.) 


*  *  * 


PLAZA  STREET 


Looking  out  over  the  earth  berm,  or  artificially  created  mound  of  earth 
provided  by  Olmstead  Pi  Vaux  to  shield  residential  Plaza  Street  fro*  thenoise 
of  traffic  crossing  the  Grand  Army  Plaza,  is  a  row  of  four  residenc es  on  t he 
short  blockfront  from  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Lincoln  Tlace.    The  other  portion  of 
the  blockfront  within  the  District  is  occupied  by  the  east  side  of  the  exception- 
ally handsome  Mont auk  Club,  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Place. 

PLAZA  STREET    Between  Flatbush  Avenue  &  Lincoln  Place 
'"EST  SIDE     (Nos.  5-19) 

(The  corner  building  is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos    5-11.    These  four  limestone  residences  were  constructed  in  1901  by 
neighborhood  builder  Charles  G.  Peterson,  of  603  Seventh  Street ,  with 
Frederick  Tyrrell  of  Brooklyn  as  architect.    Good  examples  of  the  neo-C^uS(S^^pq 
slflZ  whichwas  at  its  height  at  the  turn-of -the-century    ^^^f  "!7°fuU 
under  nineteen  feet  wide.    They  have  alternating  three-sided  and  curved  full 
height  bays,  giving  a  strong  effect  of  vertically  to  the 
icated  basements  and  parlor  floor  walls,  and  three  retain  their  dignified  L 
shaped  stoops  of  varied  design.    No.  11  has  a  fine  doorway  with  rusticated 
voussoirs  delineating  the  semicircular  arch,  and  a  console-type  keys  one  sur- 
mounted by  a    broken"  pediment,  similar  to  the  one  over  the  P"lor  floor 
window  of  the  bay.    Handsomely  carved  panels  appear  beneath  the  windows  of  all 
four  houses.    Three  retain  their  roof  cornices,  carried  on  console  brackets, 
with  a  variety  of  classical  motifs  in  the  friezes. 

No.  13  is  a  vacant  lot. 

No.  15-19  is  the  east  side  of  the  Montauk  Club,  described  under  No.  19-25 
Eighth  Avenue. 
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This  short  tree-lined  street,  named  for  Johannes  Theodorus  Polhemus  ,  first 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  on  Long  Island,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  Historic  District.    Developed  in  the  1890s,  the  houses  provide  fine  examples 
of  the  late  Romanesque  Revival  and  the  neo-French  Renaissance  styles,  as  well  as 

three  very  interesting  houses  which  v/ere  quite  original  in  their  conbinat Ions' 
0*f  stylistic  elenents. 


PQLHEflJS  PLACE    Between  Carroll  Street  5  Garfield  Place 


EAST  SIDE    (Nos.  1-29  and  the  side  of  No.  231  Garfield  Place) 

No.  1  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  house  described  under  No.  786  Carroll 
Street. 

Nos.  11-17  (No.  13  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system). 
This  fine,  remarkably  unified  group  of  three  late  Romanesque  Revival  houses  was 
erected  in  the  raid-1890s  by  owner -builder  Gilford  R.  Bartaux,  back-to-back  with 
Nos.  12-16  Fiske  Place,  built  by  him  at  about  the  same  time.    The  upper  stories 
are  constructed  of  smooth  Roman  brick,  handled  in  an  exceptionally  sophisticated 
manner,  above  rough-faced  stone  basements.    Stone  banding  and  foliate  carving  is 
used  as  an  expressive  contrast  at  the  upper  stories.    The  three-story  residences 
are  symmetrically  disposed  around  the  center  house,  with  a  varied  treatment  of 
the  second  story  bay  windows  at  the  end  houses:    No.  11    has  a  triangular  gable 
and  single  window,  whereas  No.  17  has  a  double  window  divided  by  a  mullion  and  a 
pitched  roof  resembling  stonework.    At  the  parlor  floor,  horizontal  bands  form 
transom  bars,  some  of  which  retain  their  leaded  transoms.    The  center  house  has 
a  Palladian-type  window  at  the  second  floor,  but  carried  out  in  the  Romanesque 
manner,  with  heavy  masonry  mullions  and  an  arch  of  brick  headers  terminating  in 
foliate  carving  at  its  base.    The  third  floor  windows  are  all  arched,  with  three 
at  the  center  house  and  two  at  the  end  houses.    The  first  floors,  above  the  high 
basements,  are  treated  with  narrow  bands  of  stone  alternating  with  wide  bands  of 
brickwork.    Above  this  floor,  and  serving  as  lintels  for  doors  and  windows,  is  a 
wide  unifying  band  of  carved  foliate  design,  interrupted  by  the  ornate,  vertical 
keystone  of  the  arched  front  doorway  of  No.  15.     Beneath  the  eaves  of  the  roof  a 
textured  effect  is  achieved  in  a  band  of  Flemish  bond  brickwork  in  which  the 
headers  are  all  recessed.    Carved  rafter  ends  support  the  eaves  and  small  heads 
punctuate  the  cornice  line  between  houses.    No.  15  still  retains  its  handsome 
ironwork  handrai lings  at  the  stoop. 

Nos.  19-29.    This  row  of  six  houses  was  built  in  1897-8  for  Bessie  Martin  and 
designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  \xel  Hedman,  who  also  worked  in  the  Stuyvesant 
Heights  area.    Above  the  rough-faced  high  basements,  these  houses  are  faced  with 
smooth-faced  stonework,  alternating  three-sided  with  curved  bays.    They  are 
approached  by  straight  stoops  with  solid  masonry  wing-walls  surmounted  by  metal 
handrailings .    These  stoops  lead  up  to  doorways  which  are  the  principal  decorative 
features  of  the  row.    The  ornament  is  concentrated  over  the  doorways  and  the  parlor 
floor  windows.     Inspired  by  French  Renaissance  design,  it  relies  for  effect  on  drip 
moldings  of  various  shapes  enframing  armorial  shields  and  floral  ornament,  sur- 
mounted by  arched  pediments  or  scrolls.    The  houses  are  all  crowned  by  a  continuous 
classical  sheetmetal     cornice  with  swags. 

The  corner  house  is  described  under  Mo.  231  Garfield  Place. 


".TEST  SIDE     (Nos.  2-28) 


No.  2-6  is  the  side  of  the  corner  house  described  under  No.  784  Carroll  Street. 

Nos.  8-12  are  three  elegant  town  houses,  quite  unusual  in  their  use  of 
architectural  elements  and  in  their  originality.    They  were  in  the  vanguard  of 
design  for  1896,  the  year  they  were  planned,  and  were  constructed  by  owner-archi- 
tect Edward  Hetts  of  Brooklyn.    Generally  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  the 
ccr.ter  house,  these  thrce-stcry  houses  give  the  visur.l  impression  of  being  a  single 
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unit,  except  for  the  treatment  of  the  roofs  which  are  differentiated.     Built  of 
limestone,  they  are  unified  by  rustication  at  the  basements  and  first  floors,  in 
contrast  to  the  smooth  ashlar  of  the  upper  walls.     It  would  be  impossible  to  assigT 
a  definite  architectural  style  to  these  houses,  as  it  is  the  original  handling  of 
various  otherwise  conventional  design  elements  which  gives  them  the  great  "style' 
they  possess.    All  the  first  floor  window  and  door  lintels  are  flat  with  small 
arches  at  the  ends.    At  the  two  end  houses,  the  very  original  parlor  floor 
windows  are  actually  two-sided  bays  with  stained  glass  transoms  above.    They  are 
carried  on  projecting  stone  sills  set  on  single  console  brackets.    At  the  upper 
floors,  central  elements  dominate  the  elevations  of  the  end  houses,  which  have 
three-sided  bays  at  the  second  floors  and  triple  windows  with  balconies  at  the 
third.    They  are  crowned  by  overhanging  roofs  with  exposed  beam  ends,  whereas 
the  center  house,  with  a  shallow  curved  bay  at  the  second  floor,  has  a  hipped 
roof  sheltering  the  three  windows  of  the  third  floor.    These  windows  have  a  deck 
with  railing  above  the  curved  bay.    The  fact  that  the  front  doorways  are  simply 
enframed  by  rustication  and  lintels  is  an  elegant  refinement,  enhancing  the 
delicate  detail  of  the  bays  and  balconies  above  them. 

Nos.  14-24.    These  six  houses  are  late,  rather  restrained  examples  of  the 
Romanesque  Revival  style.    They  were  built  for  B.L.  Martin  and  were  designed  by 
Brooklyn  architect  J.  D.  McAuliffe:    No.  24  in  1393-94  and  Nos.  14-22  in  1894-95. 
Flush-fronted  and  approached  by  straight  stoops,  these  houses  are  varied  in  their 
use  of  round,  segmental  and  flat-arched  openings  in  an  ABCABC  pattern  and  in  the 
use  of  rough-faced  as  opposed  to  smooth-faced  stonework.    The  individual  sheetmetal 
cornices  with  their  swags  and  wreaths  show  the  oncoming  influence  of  the  new 
Classicism. 

No.  26  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  house  described  under  No.  229  Garfield 
Place. 


*  *  * 


PRESIDENT  STREET 


President  Street  is  a  nleasant  residential  street.    Practically  all  the 
houses  are  brownstone  with  many  full-height,  two  and  three-sided  bavs .  These 
bays,  crowned  by  bracketed  cornices,  create  an  interesting  and  animated  nro^ile 
against  the  sky,  which  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  street.    The  predominating 
stvles  are  the  neo-Grec  and  a  modified  classicism,  while  certain  Romanesque  Re- 
vival details  persist  in  many  of  the  houses.    The  ^een  Anne  style  makes  its 
anpearance  in  brick  houses  here  and  there.    Nonetheless,  the  overall  color  derives 
from  the  long  rows  of  brownstones . 


PRFCIDFNT  STREET    Detween  Seventh  f\  Eighth  Avenues 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  328-888) 


(No.  818-820.  'The  Verona    apartment  house,  No.  822,  a  four-story  multiple 
dwelling  and  two  bmall  Queen  Anne  town  houses,  Nos.  824  and  326,  are  all  outside 
the  Historic  District  ) 

Nos.  828-844.    This  row  of  nine  brownstones  was  built  in  1887  and  desi7r.ed 
by  architect  S.  Harbison  for  Patrick  Sheridan,  who  was  active  in  the  development 
of  the  Stuyvesant  Heights  area.    Late  neo-Grec  in  style,  they  are  nearly  identical, 
having  full-height ,  three-sided  bays,  high  stoops  with  balustered  handrail ings  anr" 
small  balconies  auove  the  doorways.    The  bold  roof  cornices,  carried  on  elongated 
brackets,  are  typical  of  the  style,  but  the  Renaissance  ornament  in  the  ^ncJs 
beneath  the  second  story  windows  or  the  hays  indicntPS  the  lateness  o*  the 
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design.    Mo.  844  was  designed  as  a  terminus  to  the  row,  with  its  two-sided  bav 
making  the  transition  to  the  houses  adjoining  to  the  east.     Basement  entrances  have 
been  provided  at  No.  834  and  844. 

No.  846,  built  in  1832,  and  No.  848,  built  four  years  earlier,  were  both 
constructed  by  architect-builder  C.F.  Burckett,  of  812  President  Street  iust  west 
of  the  Historic  District.    The  different  styles  o^  these  two  houses  represent  an 
interesting  indication  o*  his  architectural  development.    No.  846,  the  later 
house,  has  a  brownstone  basement  and  trim,  setting  off  the  red  brick  wall.  The 
trim  includes  bandcourses  and  colonettes  flanking  the  windows.     It  has  a  basement 
entrance  with  cornice  slab  carried  on  console  brackets.    No.  843,  which  is  neo- 
Grec  in  style,  also  has  a  basement  entrance  replacing  its  stoop.    Charminelv  sim- 
plified, neo-Grec  incised  decorative  detail  appears  over  the  basement  windows  and 
in  the  grooves  of  the  window  enframements  at  the  upner  floors.    The  mansard  roof 
has  a  pair  of  interesting  double  dormers  above  the  old  cornice  line. 

Nos.  350-868.     In  1833  owner-architect  William  Flanagan,  of  69  Seventh  Avenue, 
planned  this  group  of  ten  three-story  houses,  with  curve-sided  bays  rising  two 
stories  above  high  basements.    On  some  of  the  houses  there  are  rough-faced  blocks 
under  the  second  story  windows  of  the  bays,  while  in  others  he  has  used  decorated 
panels  at  the  same  location.    Flanagan  added  a  note  of  special  interest  at  Nos . 
356-866  by  crowning  some  of  the  neo-Grec  roof  cornices  with  triangular  pediments 
and  with  low  attic  windows  taking  the  place  of  wood  panels  between  the  brackets. 
The  two-sided,  full-height  bay  of  the  westernmost  house  is  carried  forward  to  meet 
the  advanced  wall  plane  of  the  adjoining  house.     Basement  entrances  have  been 
provided  at  three  houses:  the  other  houses  still  have  their  L-shaped  stoops  of 
rough-faced  brownstone. 

No.  870  (No.  872  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system).  Thirty 
feet  wide,  this  handsome  private  dwelling,  entered  just  above  street  level,  was 
erected  by  architect-builder  C.F.  Burckett  before  1388,  when  it  became  the  residence 
of  Charles  C.  Knowlton.    Custom-built,  this  Romanesque  Revival  residence  is  asym- 
metrical and  very  substantial  looking.     It  has  a  three-sided,  three-story  bay 
above  a  low  basement;  the  third  story  of  this  bay  is  made  o^  sheetmetal  and  possibly 
added,  concealing  a  large  arched  opening  in  the  wall  plane.    At  the  first  floor, 
a  round-arched  doorway  is  enhanced  by  the  surrounding  rough-faced  stonework,  while 
a  checkerboard  band  of  stone  enlivens  the  broad  bandcourse  separating  the  first 
and  second  stories  of  the  bay.    At  the  upper  stories,  the  windows  have  keyed  stone 
enframements.    An  unusual,  small  stained  glass  window,  at  the  front  of  the  second 
floor  bay,  has  a  triangular  pediment  on  brackets. 

No.  874  was  the  residence  of  Charles  H.  Burckett;  it  was  built  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  as  No.  870.     In  its  present  form,  as  remodeled  in  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century,  it  was  inspired  by  Tudor  architecture,  making  use  of  a 
wide  range  of  materials:  random  brickwork,  stone  and  stucco.     A  nicely  proportioned 
segmental-arched  doorway,  at  street  level,  is  of  stone  and  has  a  drip  molding  en- 
framing an  heraldic  emblem  centered  above  it. 

Nos.  876  and  878.    This  pair  of  orange-colored,  Roman  brick  residences  was 
erected  in  1889  for  James  C.  Jewett,  with  Brooklyn  architect  Albert  E.  White 
as  designer.    These  two  also  built  an  eight -house  row  on  Union  Street  in  the  same 
year.     Basically  late  Romanesque  Revival  in  style,  these  houses  have  round  and 
elliptical-arched  openings  and  random  ashlar  stone  walls  at  the  basement  and  at  the 
wing-walls  of  the  high  L-shaped  stoops.    A  combination  of  different  textures  ap- 
pears in  the  stonework.    The  sheetmetal  pedimented  cornices  and  the  second  story 
oriels  display  a  wealth  of  Oueen  Anne  detail.    The  double  entrance  doors,  set  in  low 
arches,  are  surrounded  by  enframements  of  bull's-eye  glass  lights. 

No.  880-888.    A  brick  apartment  house,  built  in  1949,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Luckenbach  mansion.    The  light  color  brick  of  this  building,  which  is 
described  under  No.  100  Eighth  Avenue,  harmonizes  with  the  brick  of  Nos.  876-878 
to  the  west . 
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NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  833-895) 


(The  five  houses  to  the  west  of  No.  833  are  outside  the  Historic  District.) 

erected^h^lf "  h*"  1884;35  "ilUam  FlanaEan'  a  P">li»C  Park  Slope  builder, 
Hosp  til  e^rlv  in  .SSr^T,         PUrchaSinS  the  land  *«»  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
,     jtlll  tlJ^lt  ProP"ty  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Polhemus 

bro.vnstones  are  part  of  a  row  of  nine  extending  to  the  Seventh 

S%Sr5V.^l"tereetteb%XM,Ple?  °f  T*?°  "  ^  "houses  on  the 

the  corbel  blocks  of  the       d"    a  1  1  T'^  J?  inter«tin<ly  reflected  in 
wall  itself.    These  houses  excess  ^ 'T    lterally  to  ?row        of  the 

of  their  sheetnetal  roof  cornices    «\    tt^"'.,n         Varie°  treatment 
The  two  -A'-  houses  have  richlv  n™«      ♦  ?        designs  in  an  ADC8A  sequence, 
bays  below  friezes  with  bosses  ZZu    t  t"an2ular  Pediments  signalizing  the 
cornices  and  ^^^^f^FT    \he  "B"  houses  have  straight 

which  have  small  square  panels      rlt\    t      2  be"eat*  the  low  parapets, 

rooflipe,  with  a  "broken^  scroil  2S«£2"  ,  '  haS  the  m0st  elaborate 

the  cornice  has  -  frieze  with       ?  ,         ""^  t0rCh  finial  above  the  ba>" 

panels  crowns  all  the  roof  cornTce! '  25,TS?f  ^    ^ninutive  square 

stoops  with  wide  landings  a  Un^ual  features  inciude  the  straight 

and  the  yard  rail  nps  are  Sdta H       P'    ^  lr°"  hillings  at  the  stoops 
vard  railing  »♦  ZC  8       L    ?       "d  open>  ln  contrast  to  the  balustered  neo-Grec 
provid^at^o    lh4lnel^b°^  house  to  the  west.    A  basement  entrance  ha"  been 

B.  Sturges'fwho ^Iso^uin^s'lL"^"35!^:^^  ^ "^itect-builder  Edward 
width,  No.  851  has  architL^i  ^    !        •        plte  °f  lts  narrow  fifteen-foot 
in  stl      i    h    1  ?    distinction.     Pasically  Romanesque  Revival 

at  each  floor-  the  one  »wT«-h!       ?  °reate  3  Strone  horizontal  definition 

over-all  oatte™  f  f  '5*  ^Tl°T  flo0r  window  is  most  ""usual ,  with  an 
d      w     h         1    ,       r"Pr°dring  CirCUlar  m0tifs  «"  into  the  stone.  The 

r  :       i         'f  arCh  Wlth  b"ckets  "PPorting  a  cornice  slab  which  is 

decorativ:  nL  Grec  dTails"    tne^  hT"  AltWh  the  h°USe  has  ce^n 

soirs  and  thT*n£^  de^ils.  the  arched  entrance,  enriched  by  handsome  stone  vous- 

fluence     £ast  "8                Slab  0n  foliate  brackets  reflect  classical  in- 
A            35       d  has       ^  gTlff0nS  terminate  the  handrailings  at  the  stoop, 
stuccoed  and  "fourth  floor Tli TlST  -T  been  Provided  '  they  have  been  smooth- 
added.  Ctal  Wlnd0w  sash  and  a  hish  parapet  have  been 

dwellings  "peadv  for 'o J,".1888  2°°?  "Uilder  "Ulian  L'  Dowlin?  erected  these  two 

sini  a"  *  MtWh  teSwT    X  ApTl1  1889'  th"e  h°USeS  m  "^tely  dis- 

Provided.    Ti  rorn'mentM  ,et.irmSt°ne--  ??"         haS  had  8  «>«emcnt  entrance 

le  ornamental  detail  --  esneciall-  at  the  full-hei-ht,  -,0'v^onal  *av, 
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including  the  pilasters  and  the  triangular  pediment  over  the  parlor  floor  window  -  - 
gives  the  house  a  neo-Italian  Renaissance  flavor.    No.  861,  Dowling's  own  resident 
has  a  dignity  enhanced  by  its  L-shaped  stoop  and  prominent  curved  bay,  which  at 
the  tor  story  becomes  polygonal  in  shape.    The  basement,  parlor  floor  walls,  stoop 
and  yard  wall  are  all  rough-faced.    These  elements,  together  with  the  carved  orna- 
ment above  the  parlor  floor  window  and  the  blind  lunette  above  the  doorway,  provide 
this  residence  with  its  basically  Romanesque  Revival  character. 

Mos.  863-867  were  erected  by  builder  Edward  A.  Olds  in  1838-89.    They  are 
three  identical  browns tones  with  full-height,  three-sided  bays.  Retardataire 
in  style,  their  cornices  show  the  lingering  influence  of  the  neo-Grec  style  on  the 
Slope.    The  pedimented  windows  with  pilasters  at  the  center  parlor  floor  windows 
of  the  bays  are  neo-Italian  Renaissance  in  character.    The  roof  cornice  follows 
the  profile  of  the  bays,  producing  an  interesting  silhouette  against  the  sky. 
Two  of  these  houses  preserve  their  original  double  doors  and  at  Ho.  867,  the  small 
cast  iron  balustrade  above  the  doorway.    The  heavy  cast  iron  handrailings  of  the 
stoop,  the  newel  posts  and  the  yard  railings  are  of  unusual  design  and  best 
preserved  at  the  same  house. 

No    069  (No.  871  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system").  This 
striking  residence  --  unique  in  the  District  --  was  built  in  1885.     It  was  designed 
in  a  highly  individual  version  of  the  Romanesque  Revival  style  by  the  distinguished 
architect,  Henry  Ogden  Avery,  for  Stewart  L.  V'oodford.    "Joodford  was  a  prominent 
member  o^'the  Montauk  Club  and  at  one  time  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  moved  to 
President  Street  from  No.  67  Cambridge  Place  in  the  Clinton  Hill  section  of 
Brooklyn.     It  is  an  unusually  wide  house  (36'-0"),  with  a  doorway  approached  by 
a  low  stooo.    Striking  in  its  simplicity,  its  broad  brick  wall  surfaces  and 
symmetrical  composition  are  unusual  for  this  style  o*  architecture.    The  building 
materials  have  been  handled  with  imagination  and  sensitivity.    The  facade,  with 
its  varied  openings  and  two  oriels,  is  beautifully  composed.    The  three  wide  arches 
above  the  entrance,  and  the  flanking  windows,  are  constructed  with  radial  masonry 
units      The  brick  door  and  window  jambs  are  given  sparkle  through  the  use  of  square 
edgeH  alternating  with  chamfered  brick.    The  window  lintels  have  brick  relieving 
arches  above  all 'the  upper  floor  openings,  including  the  oriels.    The  broad  expanse 
of  brickwork  is  an  effective  foil  for  the  pair  of  striking  oriels  at  the  second 
floor.    These  two-sided  wood  oriels  are  bracketed  out  from  the  wall  on  struts  and 
have  ornamental  studding  at  the  uprights.    Continuous  horizontal  lintels  and  sills 
of  stone  unify  the  three  paired  windows  at  third  floor  level.    A  structurally 
expressive  wooden  roof  cornice  has  outlookers  carried  on  brick  corbels,  supporting 
a  continuous  horizontal  front  member.    A  sophisticated  wrought  iron  grille  and 
glass  front  door  has  a  pair  of  peacocks  in  the  Art  Deco  manner  and  a  simple  wrounht 
iron  fence  encloses  the  front  yard.    Since  1964  this  house  has  served  as  the 
residence  of  the  Missionary  Servants  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  a  Roman  Catholic 
order  devoted  to  work  among  the  poor,  with  headquarters  in  '"ashington,  D.C. 

Mo.  873  (No.  875  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system). 
This  residence  and  No.  848  across  the  street  are  the  oldest  houses  on  President 
Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues.     3oth  were  erected  in  1378.     No.  373 
was  designed  bv  Stachlin  5  Steiger  for  Francis  0.  /Vffeld.    His  daughter,  Miss 
Louise  Afield,  a  well-known  resident  of  Park  Slope,  lived  here  *or  over  nmetv 
years  and  was  less  than  three  years  of  age  when  the  family  moved  to  this  house. 
This  Victorian  brick  residence  is  reminiscent  o*  a  small  suburban  villa,  desnite 
the  removal  in  1971  of  a  wood  porch  on  the  east  side.     It  has  a  'stick  style' 
overhang  at  the  front  "able  with  supporting  struts  and  elongated  wood  brackets. 
At  the  anex  o^  the  gable  there  is  a  decorative  jigsaw  grille.    The  s^all  square 
windows  under  the  deep  overhanging  eaves  all  originally  had  exterior  wood  blinds. 
The  two-storv,  three-sided  bay  has  a  prominent  cornice  at  mid-height  and  at  the 
ton.     Beneath  the  sills  of  the  parlor  floor  windows  and  above  those  of  the  second 
story  are  decorative  panels  of    toothed'  brickwork. 

V.o.  877-895,  at  the  east  end  of  this  blockfront,  is  described  under  No.  90 
Eighth  Avenue. 
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The  imposing  neo-Georgian  mansion,  The  Unity  Club,  at  the  southeast  comer, 
offers  a  dignified  introduction  to  this  ^ine,  tree-lined  residential  street.  An 
occasional  brick  building  lends  contrast  to  the  predominating  rows  o^  brownstones. 

SOUTH  SIPE     (Nos.  890-946) 

Mo.  890-900  is  the  long  side  of  the  mansion  described  under  No.  101  Eighth 
Avenue . 

Nos.  902-906.    These  tall,  stately  four-story  houses,  built  in  the  mid-1830s, 
ire  typical  of  the  Queen  Anne  style.     Built       brick,  with  brownstone  at  the 
basements  and  parlor  floors,  their  severity  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  ornamental 
terra  cotta  at  the  upper  stories.    Their  verticality  is  emphasized  by  three- 
sided  bays  extending  up  to  the  third  stories,  surmounted  in  turn  by  flush  bays 
with  terra  cotta  pediments  at  the  scalloped  tile  roofs.    These  triangular  pediments 
have  central  details  representing  the  head  o^  Triton  above  a  scallop  shell. 
Pleasant  foils  to  the  austerity  of  these  houses  are  the  delicately  ornamented 
terra  cotta  and  brownstone  panels  and  the  bandcourses  which  embellish  the  bays. 
A  basement  entrance  has  been  provided  at  No.  904. 

Nos.  908-934.    This  row  of  fourteen  houses  with  rough-faced  brownstone  base- 
ments was  begun  in  1899  by  Brooklyn  architect-owner  Patrick  Sheridan.    The  houses 
are  three  and  a  half  stories  above  high  basements  with  L-shaped  stoops,  in  a  style 
sinilar  to  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Carroll  Street  between  Seventh  and  Fighth 
Avenues.    Full -height,  three-sided  masonry  bays  are  interestingly  varied  through 
the  alternating  use  of  convex  and  flat  sides.    The  roof  cornices  reflect  the 
angularity  of  the  bays  below  and  have  a  series  of  low  rectangular  attic  windows 
cut  in  the  fascia  boards,  flanked  by  bold  neo-Grec  brackets.    Though  not  visible 
from  the  street,  the  roof  sweeps  up,  behind  the  cornice,  creating  a  full  story 
behind  these  windows.    More  or  less  uniform,  they  share  certain  Romanesque  Re- 
vival features,  notably  the  L-shaped  stoops  leading  up  to  identical  entrances 
flanked  by  slender  columns  with  sweeping  consoles  above  them  supporting  cornice 
slabs.    Some  of  the  walls  are  rough-faced  and  some  have  rough-faced  stonework 
under  the  windows,  but  most  have  smooth-faced  trim  around  the  windows.     At  several 
houses,  basement  entrances  have  been  provided.    Laura  Jean  Libbey  C1rs.  Van  Mater 
Stilwell)  lived  at  No.  916.     She  was  the  popular  author  of  some  eighty  novels 
with  such  titles  as  The  Price  of  a  Kiss,  Lovers  Then  But  Strangers  Now  and  A 
Fatal  ''ooing.    Her  books  sold  millions  of  copies.    She  died  in  1924  and  is  buried 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Nos.  936  and  938.    These  two  houses  were  probably  built  in  the  late  1330s 
or  early  nineties,  judging  from  their  style.    They  are  similar  in  width  to  the  ad- 
joining pairs  to  the  east.    The  roof  cornices  display  a  wealth  of  ornament,  in- 
cluding brackets,  dentils,  bead  and  reel  moldings  and  a  frieze  enriched  by  vertical 
ornament .    The  stoops  have  been  removed  to  provide  basement  entrances . 

f'os.  940-942.    These  two  wide  Oueen  Anne  houses,  with  surviving  traces  of 
Romanesque  detail,  may  have  been  designed  by  architect  Charles  T.  Mott,  who  in 
1890  did  an  alteration  for  owner  E.M.  Collignon.    Although  they  have  been  altered, 
details  remain  that  relate  them  to  the  adjoining  houses,  Nos.  944-946,  built  in 
1836:    this  is  corroborated  by  the  Robinson  Atlas  of  1886,  these  houses  and  Nos. 
944-946  ■formed  a  part  of  a  larger  ensemble  which  was  to  have  included  the  site 
of  Nos.  936  and  933.     At  Nos.  940  and  942,  the  pair  of  rusticated  stone  arches  of 
the  parlor  floor  windows  repeat  the  theme  of  No.  944.    These  arches  spring  ^rom 
toothed  brickwork  bandcourses  supported  on  brick  corbels.    The  paired  windows  on 
the  second  floors  with  terra  cotta  panels  beneath  are  repeated  at  No.  944.  En- 
trances at  street  level  replace  the  original  stoops. 

Nos.  944-946.    These  two  Queen  Anne  houses,  a  part  of  the  adjoining  group,  en- 
joy a  subtle  asymmetry  in  their  massing.    Peaked  gables  of  unequal  size  crown  the 
houses  and  flank  a  central,  recessed  courtyard  fron  which  the  houses  were  original- 
ly entered    as  were  Nos .  940-42.    Within  the  cables  are  terra  cotta  shields  bearing 
the  date  of  construction  of  this  pair,     1336  .     >  nair  o€  wood  balconies  with 
paired  erJ  brackets  at  the  third  floors  have  iian'iso^e  vrourht  iron  railinRS, 
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identical  in  design  to  that  of  the  central  roo*  deck  in  the  courtyard.  Wide 
paired  stoops  have  iron  handrailings .    Outstanding  decorative  features  arc  in- 
tricately patterned,  terra  cotta  panels  between  parlor  floor  and  second  story 
windows  and  the  toothed  brickwork  window  surrounds.    Most  notable  is  the  battered 
brickwork  flanking  the  parlor  floor  windows  and  their  stained  glass.    Risin^  at 
the  left  comer  of  No.  946,  in  the  plane  of  the  gable,  is  a  tall  chimney,  carrying 
up  to  the  line  of  rough-faced  stone  quoins.     No.  946  was  the  hone  of  Carl  Tollefson, 
a  well-known  music  teacher,  famous  for  his  collection  of  antique  musical  instru- 
ments.    It  is  now  the  Tollefson  School  of  Music. 

•    (The  fifteen-story  apartment  house  at  the  corner  of  Prospect  Park  West  is 
outside  the  Historic  District.) 

NORTH  SIDE     (Mos.  897-953) 

Nos    897-905.    The  long  side  of  this  house,  also  described  under  No.  93  Eighth 
Avenue,  has  a  handsome  two-story  polygonal  bay  with  iron  crestings.    Unlike  most 
of  the  siSe  walls  of  other  similar  houses,  the  windows  here  are  grouped  close  to 
the  central  bay,  and  above  it,  leaving  large  unbroken  expanses  of  brick  on  either 
side . 

(No.  907  is  an  open  accessway.) 

Nos    909-913.    These  three  houses,  built  by  1886,  are  dignified  three-story 
brownstones  with  simple  wall  surfaces.    Their  interest  depends  on  the  wide  angular 
bays  with  large  window  openings.    Above  these  two-story  polygonal  bays  are  low 
iron  crestings  serving  as  balcony  railings.    Complementing  these  balconies  are  the 
Pilasters  flanking  the  windows  of  the  top  stories  set  above  the  bays.     I  he 
modillioned  cornices  have  a  dignified  simplicity.    A  basement  entrance  has  been 
provided  at  No.  913. 

Nos    915  and  917.    These  two  houses  were  built  for  Patrick  Sheridan,  owner- 
architect,  of  836  Myrtle  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  in  1890.    Rising  above  their  neighbors 
on  either  side,  these  two  houses  are  four  stories  above  high  basements  Their 
verticality  is  strongly  emphasized  by  full-height  bays.    The  smooth  blocks  o  the 
wall  veneer  are  clearly  defined.    These  houses  are  forthright  and  robust  in  ap- 
pearance     Imposingly  enframed  doorways  and  windows  in  the  wall  planes  balance  tne 
11  oro^'upward  thrust  of  the  bays.    The  doorway  at  No    917  is  flanked  by  columns, 
above  which  brackets  support  a  thin  cornice  slab.    The  low  rough 

walls  and  the  stoop  wingwalls  are  similar  to  those  on  the  other  side  o*  the  street. 
A  basencnt  entrance  has  been  provided  at  No.  915. 

(No.  919  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

•os.  921-941.    This  long  row  of  eleven  three-story  brownstone  houses  is  prac- 
tically uniform  in  appearance.    They  were  built  bv  1886  in  a  simplified  version  of 
Jne  neo-Grec  style,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  Park  Slope  area  until  well 
into  the  1380s.    They  are  similar  to  rows  of  the  same  period  on  Resident  Street 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues,  notably  Nos.  828-943.     Mos.  921-941  have  tall 
full-height,  three-sided  masonry  bays,  triangular  pediments  over  th e  center  pa rlor 
floor  windows  of  most  of  the  bays,  high  straight  stoops  and  heavily  bracketed  roo 
cornices.     I'andsome  cast  iron  balustered  handrailings  at  the  stoops  and  >^a 
railings,  many  of  which  remain  complete  with  their  massive  newel  posts,  are  typi- 
cally neo-Grec.     Basement  entrances  have  been  provided  at  Nos.  937  and  941. 

No.  943  was  designed  bv  the  architectural  firm  of  Slee  5  Bryson.     It  was  built 
in  1912  by  the  Gustof  A.  Johnson  Building  Company  and  is  a  four-story  yellow 
brick  apartment  house,  entered  at  street  level,  with  stone  trim  and  classical  de- 
tail at  the  entrance.    A  large  central  window,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  has  a 
stone  enframement  keyed  to  the  brickwork. 

Nos    945-953.     Begun  in  1900,  these  five  apartment  houses  of  limestone  have 

n.aired  entrances  and  stoops  excent  at  Mo.  945.    They  are  four  St  ones  high  and 
hrve  Pull-liei^rt    how-fronted  bavs.    Designed  with  a  simplified  neo-Classicai  ae 
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tail,  they  lend  a  quiet  dignity  in  this  block  of  one-family  residences. 
(No.  955  has  been  omitted  fron  the  street  numbering  system.) 

(The  building  at  the  comer  of  Prospect  Park  "/est,  "The  Madonna  Residence1, 
is  outside  the  Historic  District.) 


*  *  *  * 


ST.  JOHN'S  PLACE 


St.  John's  Place  was  originally  named  Douglass  Street.     In  1870  the  section 
east  of  Fifth  Avenue  was  renamed  St.  John's  Place. 


ST.  JOHN'S  PLACE    Between  Fifth  5  Sixth  Avenues 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  76-86) 


Nos.  -76-86  are  a  one-story  garage  and  the  long  side  of  the  house  described 
under  No.  148  Sixth  Avenue. 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  71-81) 


Mo.  71-81  is  the  long  side  of  the  house  described  under  No.  146  Sixth  Avenue. 


ST.  JOHN'S  PLACE    Between  Sixth  &  Seventh  Avenues 


This  street  is  remarkable  for  its  quality  of  uniformity,  with  three-story 
brownstones  with  full -height  bays  facing  each  other  down  both  sides  of  the  street. 
On  the  north  side  the  rows  are  terminated,  at  the  east  end,  by  the  charming  little 
St.  John's  (P.E.)  Church  and  Rectory,  with  the  church  set  well  back  fron  the 
street.    The  equally  long  rows  of  brownstones  on  the  south  side  are  terminated  by 
five  town  houses  of  unusual  design  and  the  impressive  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 
with  its  Chapel  and  Sunday  School  which  has  a  frontage  o^  about  135  feet  to  the 
corner  of  Seventh  Avenue.    I'.'ith  its  steeple,  gables  and  high  finials,  it  provides 
a  nicturesque  termination  to  the  south  side  of  the  street. 

SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  88-184,  including  No.  42-48  Seventh  Avenue) 

No.  88-98  is  the  corner  house,  with  deep  back  yard,  which  is  described  under 
No.   155  Sixth  Avenue. 

(Nos.  100-136  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos.  138-162.    This  long  row  o^  thirteen  brownstones  was  built  in  1891-92 
by  veteran  Park  Slope  owner-builder,  William  Flanapan.    The  houses,  with  their 
full-height ,  three-sided  bays  and  jagged  roof lines,  still  reflect  the  lingering 
influence  of  the  neo-Grec  style,  although  the  smooth  walls,  rectangular  doorways 
and  certain  decorative  motifs  are  inspired  by  the  classical  tradition.    The  houses 
are  all  identical,  except  for  a  variation  in  the  parlor  floor  windows:  windows 
with  transor  bars  and  stm.ifd  alnss  transoms  alternate  with  windows  having  none, 
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in  a  generally  ABBAA  pattern.  Basement  walls  and  stoops  are  rough-faced.  A  few 
have  added  unusual  wrought  iron  handrailings  and  yard  railings,  conplete  at  Mo.  156, 
reflecting  the  revival  of  wrought  iron  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  This  row 
is  characterized  by  an  absence  of  decorative  detail,  except  for  a  carved  molding 
in  the  entablature  over  the  entrance  and  for  the  frieze  of  the  bracketed  cornice. 
An  emphasis  on  horizontality  derives  from  the  moldings  above  the  lintels  of  each 
story, giving  these  houses  a  feeling  of  comfortable  solidity. 

Nos.  164-174.    These  six  brownstones  are  neo-Grec  in  style  with  two-sided 
masonry  bays  extending  to  the  roof  cornices,  with  full-height  pilasters  at  the  apex 
of  each  bay.    The  row  was  erected  in  1886-87  by  builder  Thomas  F.  Green.    The  houses 
have  simple  paneled  wooden  roof  cornices  with  dentils.    The  cornice  slabs  above 
the  doorways,  carried  on  grooved  pilasters  and  brackets,  support  miniature  balus- 
teredbalconies  with  typical  neo-Grec  um  finials  which  complement  the  large  cast 
iron  newels  of  the  handrailings  at  the  stoops.    These  have  survived  intact  at  Nos. 
166  and  168.    Typical  incised  decorations  are  found  in  the  second  and  third 
story  window  lintels  of  the  bays,  with  carved  recessed  panels  under  the  parlor 
floor  windows.     In  contrast  to  the  row  at  the  west,  with  its  f lush-fronted  three- 
sided  bays,  the  apex  of  these  two-sided  bays  is  further  emphasized  by  the  roof 
cornice  which  follows  the  profiles  of  the  pilasters  as  well  as  creating  an  angular 
profile  at  the  roof  line. 

Nos.  176  and  178.    This  remarkable  pair  of  'Xieen  Anne  style  houses  was  designed 
by  Brooklyn  architect  R.L.  Daus.    The  houses  were  built  in  1837-88  for  two  phy- 
sicians, !7illiam  M.  Thallon  and  Edward  Bunker,  whose  professional  emblem,  the  cadu- 
seus,  appears  in  the  richly  ornamented  gable  of  No.  178.    They  are  of  red  brick 
above  brownstone  first  floors  and  basements.    Smooth  and  rough-faced  stonework 
has  been  used  for  contrast  and  to  accent  the  details.     Being  wider,  No.  178 
dominates  this  pair  but  they  share  a  slate  roof  with  a  picturesquely  arrayed 
variety  of  gables,  dormer  windows  and  a  tower  crowned  by  a  conical  roof.    The  cusped 
arch  enframement  of  the  dormer  window  at  No.  176  is  sheltered  beneath  a  steep  gable, 
supported  by  a  pair  of  interesting  caryatid  brackets.    The  doorwav,  crowned  by  a 
foliate  lintel  stone,  and  the  parlor  floor  window,  with  its  wide  Gothic  arch,  are 
reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Wilson  Eyre  of  Philadelphia.    The  two  sides  of  this 
triple  window  are  divided  into  many  small  lights  contrasting  with  the  plate  glass 
central  unit.    At  No.  178,  a  bold  asymmetrical  elevation  displays  a  tower  at  the 
right-hand  side  interlocked,  at  its  base,  with  a  wide-arched  entrance  porch  at  the 
left  side.    The  house  is  approached  by  a  low  stoop.     The  upper  halves  of  the  parlor 
floor  and  third  floor  windows  are  divided  into  many  small  lights,  typical  of  the 
Oueen  Anne  style.    The  whole  treatment  of  the  tiered  windows,  and  the  gable  flanked 
by  finials  crowned  by  a  conical  roof,  was  inspired  '  ,r  French  Renaissance  prototypes. 

Nos.  180-184  were  built  after  1891  by  Brooklyn  builder  "'illiam  L.  Dowling, 
who  lived  at  061  President  Street,  in  the  District.    They  are  brownstone  buildings 
with  full-height,  three-sided  masonry  bays,  similar  window  alignments  and  classical 
cornices  with  triglyphs  and  bosses.    The  low  basement  walls  at  all  three  are 
rough-faced  and  smooth-faced  battered  stonework.    Certain  details,  however,  are 
quite  different.    At  Nos.  130-132  the  entrance  doors  are  paired  above  short  stoops 
with  low  stone  balustrades.    The  steeply-pitched  drip  moldings  above  these  doors  are 
flanked  by  vertical  ribs  set  on  foliate  corbels.    The  symmetry  of  this  pair  gives 
almost  the  impression  of  a  single  house.    Although  Romanesoue  Revival  details 
appear  in  each  house,  they  are  distinctly  different,  notably  in  the  treatment  of 
the  small  second  story  windows  above  the  doorways.    No.  184  has  arched  windows 
at  the  parlor  floor  bay  supported  on  boldly  carved  capitals.    cnooth ,  alternating 
with  rough-faced,  stone  blocks  form  an  interesting  checkerboard  pattern  above  the 
Romanesque  arches  of  parlor  floor  windows  and  the  front  doorway.    These  arches  are 
supported  by  engaged  columns  with  robustly  carved  capitals.    The  doors  of  all  three 
houses  are  a  ^ine  example  of  the  multipaneled  doors  of  the  Romanesque  Revival 
period . 

The  building  east  of  No.  184  is  one  side  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chapel  and  Sunday  School,  described  under  No.  42-4S  Seventh  Avenue. 
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NORTH  SIDE     (Nos .  83-165) 

No.  33-91  is  the  long  side  of  the  gabled  house,  with  garage  in  the  rear  yard, 
described  under  Mo.  153  Sixth  Avenue. 

Nos.  93  and  95.    These  two  brownstones  were  built  by  Brooklyn  owner-architect 
J.H.  Doherty  in  1887-38.    They  are  later  in  date  and  larger  than  their  neighbors 
to  the  east  but  are  nevertheless  harmonious  in  scale  and  articulation  with  then, 
"'ith  smooth  surfaces,  pilasters  and  the  ornamented  pediment  at  the  parlor  tioor 
window  of  No.  95,  they  show  the  influence  of  the  neo-Italian  Renaissance  despite 
their  bracketed  cornice , typical  of  an  earlier  period.    A  basement  entrance  has  been 
provided  at  No.  93. 

(No.  97  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos.  99-109.    These  six  houses  were  built  by  Brooklyn  owner-builder  Thomas 
Green  in  1381-82.    They  are  narrow  houses  of  brownstone,  not  exceeding  16  feet  3 
inches  in  width,  with  flush  fronts  and  large  single  parlor  floor  windows.    They  are 
neo-Grec  in  style  with  low  pediments  over  arched  doorways  carried  on  strapwork 
brackets.    Harrow  bands  alternate  with  wider  stone  courses  at  the  basement.  The 
builder,  reflecting  the  slope  of  the  street,  dronoed  the  elevation  at  every  other 
building  so  that  the  roof  cornices  are  aligned  in  nairs.    The  original  neo-Grec 
balustered  handrailings  and  square-sectioned  newel  posts  of  cast  iron  remain  at 
Nos.  101,  103  and  107. 

Nos.  Ill  and  113  are  full-blown  examples  of  the  neo-Grec  style  built  by  owner- 
builder  Thomas  Green  in  1882.     In  contrast  to  the  adjoining  row  to  the  west,  both 
houses  feature  the  typical,  full-height,  two-sided  masonry  bay  with  pilaster 
at  the  apex.    No.  113  best  retains  its  original  appearance  with  its  handsome  arched 
entrance  crowned  by  a  restrained  pediment  with    ears"  or  acroteria  and  deep  reveal. 
Grooved  frames  surround  all  of  the  windows  which  are  crowned  by  incised  lintels 
and  V-shaped  corbels  supporting  the  sills  of  the  parlor  floor  windows. 

Nos.  115-137.    This  row  of  twelve  brownstones  was  begun  in  1887  by  Geor-. 
!!.  Engeman,  who  was  a  hotel  manager  and  a  Coney  Island  developer-builder.    !':  lived 
at  44  Seventh  Avenue.    Although  these  neo-Grec  houses  are  only  slightly  wider  than 
Nos.  99-109,  the  design,  with  a  two-sided  full-height  bay  with  pilaster  at  the 
apex,  gives  the  illusion  of  a  larger  house.    The  original  doors  remain  unaltered 
at  No.  115.    Flanked  by  pilasters  supporting  brackets,  the  doorways  have  smnll 
balustraded  balconies  with  end  posts  displaying  urns.    The  roo^  cornices  arc  nost 
tvpically  neo-Grec.    Many  fine  balustered  handrailings  at  the  stoons  and  yard 
railings  remain.    Among  the  noted  residents  o^  this  row  were  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
Sr.,  tea  merchant,  whose  son  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  spent  his  youth  at  No.  117  and 
went  on  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General  Motors . 

The  end  house  in  this  row,  No.  137,  presents  an  extremely  interesting  ^ac^.do, 
in  snite  of  its  narrow  frontage.     It  has  the  usual  *ul 1-hcight .  two-sided  bay  and 
a  rect?n<mlar  bay  rising  up  two  stories  above  the  cornice  slab  crowning  the  door- 
way alongside  of  it.    Small  lights  across  the  top  and  at  the  sides  of  the  window 
facing  the  street  in  the  rectangular  bay  are  of  a  type  generally  associated  with 
Oueen  \nne ,  although  the  other  design  elements  are  all  neo-Grec.     In  the  carved 
panels  inset  below  the  parlor  floor  windows,  faces  represent    laughter'  and 
"tears"    --    the  delightful  work  of  an  anonvmous  19th  century  stone  carver.  The 
nroiccting  rectangular  bay  serves  the  purpose  o^  terminating  the  row  in  the  sane 
plane  with  the  rectory. 

*'o.  139,  the  Rectory  o^  St.  John's  (P.E.)  Church,  forms  an  effective  ter- 
mination for  the  rows  of  houses  to  the  west  but,  most  important,  it  is  part  o^  an 
exceptionally  attractive  ensemble  which  includes  the  church,  set  well  back  frc"  the 
street  in  a  grassy  churchyard.     It  has  the  character  of  an  English  country  nansh 
church.    The  first  Church  of  St.  John's  was  built  at  the  corner  of  V.'ashington  and 
Johnson  Streets  in  1826.    The  land  for  the  present  church  complex  was  deeded  to  it 
by  the  noted  philanthropist  "'illiam  E.  Dodge  and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on 
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June  15,  1369.    The  following  year ,  on  April  18,  1370,  the  street  none  was  changed 
from  Douglass  to  St.  John's  in  honor  of  the  church. 

Based  on  stylistic  evidence,  the  rectory  appears  to  have  been  built  at  about 
the  sane  tine  as  the  church.     Both  are  Victorian  Gothic  in  style  and  are  built 
of  rough-faced,  random  ashlar  sandstone  with  pointed-arch  windows  and  doors.  These 
arches  are,  characteristically,  conposed  of  varicolored  "stone  voussoirs.    The  wide 
nain  gable  of  the  church,  facing  St.  John's  Place,  includes  in  its  spread  seven 
slender  lancet  windows,  stepped  upwards  over  a  central  pointed-arch  doorway.  The 
gable  is  crowned  by  a  bell-cote.    Despite  its  mansard  roof,  the  rectory  is  archi- 
tecturally quite  similar  to  the  church.     It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  porch  of 
cast  iron,  facing  the  yard,  and  an  unusual  colonette  set  in  a  chamfered  recess 
between  paired  windows  at  the  southeast  corner.    Despite  its  small  size,  this 
charmin"  complex  of  buildings  creates  a  memorable  and  lasting  impression. 

No.  155-165  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house,  with  rear  yard,  adjoining 
the  church,  which  is  described  under  \'o.  40  Seventh  Avenue. 


ST.  jniCI'S  PLACE    Between  Seventh  f,  Eighth  Avenues 


This  street  sweeps  up  from  Seventh  Avenue  toward  the  Grand  Army  Plaza  with 
Grace  (M.E.)  Church  on  the  left.    The  houses  on  both  sides  are  predominantly 
neo-Crec  in  style,  with  full-height,  two-sided  bays,  and  are  set  back  to  provide 
spaces  for  small  front  yards  along  this  tree- lined  street. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  172-252) 


Mo.  172  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house,  with  rear  yard,  which  is  de- 
scribed under  Mo.  37  Seventh  Avenue. 

Nos.  138-196.    This  row  of  five  brownstones  was  erected  before  18G3  by  owner 
Thomas  Fagan,  a  neighborhood  builder  who  was  active  in  the  development  of  the  Dis- 
trict.    Neo-Grec  in  style,  these  three-story  houses,  with  their  two-sided  full- 
height  bays,  have  pilasters  at  the  apex  of  each  bay,  reflected  in  the  profiles  of 
the  bracketed  roof  cornices.    The  cornice  slabs  over  the  doors  are  carried  on 
grooved  brackets  and  are  surmounted  by  criss-cross  patterned  cresting  with  orb- 
like  finials  at  some  of  the  houses.    The  fine  balustered  cast  iron  handrailings  at 
the  stoops  and  yard  railings  remain  at  most  of  the  houses. 

Nos.  198-202  are  among  the  earliest  neo-Grec  brownstones  in  the  area,  dating 
from  1376.    They  were  erected  by  Brooklyn  owner-builder,  Samuel  Henry.  Three- 
stories  high,  they  have  full-height,  two-sided  bays,  like  the  row  to  the  west, 
"ere,  however,  the  second  floor  segmental-arched  windows  have  individual  frames 
crowned  by  1  eared'   pedimented  lintels  decorated  with  incised  ornament  and  there  are 
no  pilasters  at  the  apexes  of  the  bays.    The  parlor  floor  windows  of  the  bays  have 
corbeled  lintels  decorated  with  incised  omanent .    The  segmental-arched  doorways 
have  deep  corbels  supporting  'eared"  pedimented  lintels  and  the  original  cast  iron 
balustered  handrai lings  at  the  stoops  remain  at  Nos.  198  and  200. 

Nos.  204-212.    This  row  of  five  brownstones    was  uegun  in  1C?2  by  the  prolific 
Park  Slope  developer  and  builder,  William  Flanagan,    ouite  similar  to  the  three 
earlier  houses  adjoining,  they  differ  principally  in  the  elaboration  o*  their 
doorways  where  cornice  slabs  on  brackets  are  crowned  by  iron  crestings. 
and  212  retain  the  handsome  balustered  cast  iron  handrailings  and  newel  posts  at 
the  stoons.    Mo.  204  has  a  dormer  window  at  the  attic  floor.    A  basement  entrance 
has  been'  provided  at  No.  203  which  has  been  raised  one  story  and  has  had  its  front 
smooth-stuccoed.    Mayor  Gaynor  lived  at  No.  212  in  1890  before  moving  to  No.  20 
Eighth  Avenue. 

Nos.  214-218  were  designed  in  1889  by  the  prolific  3rooklyn  Heights  architect 
Robert  Dixon  for  owner-builder  Thomas  Fagan.    These  Victorian  brownstones  are 

impressive  in  seal?,  being  somewhat  wider  en*:  teller    than  their  nci'h'-rrs. 
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They  have  full-height,  curve-sided  bays  which  become  th ^e-sided  at :  ^op  floor . 
Rough-faced  stonework  at  the  basement  fioors  and  panels  under  ^he  ^ndows  at  all 
floors  contrasts  with  the  smooth  wall  surfaces.    Heavy  consoles  surmount  short 
squat  columns  with  transitional  capitals  at  the  entrances.    The  house  which  best 
preserves  its  original  appearance  is  No.  218.     Basement  entrances  have  been  pro- 
vided at  Mos.  214  and  216. 

(Nos.  220  and  222  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos.  224  and  226  were  built  in  1883  by  owner-builder  V'illiam  Johnston,  who 
lived  at  No.  224.    They  are  almost  identical  to  Mos.  188-196,  to  the  west,  with  the 
exception  of  the  design  of  the  iron  crestings  on  the  cornice  slabs  above  the  door- 
ways.   Both  houses  retain  their  original  cast  iron  handrai lings  at  the  stoops 
and  their  yard  railings. 

Nos.  228-240.    These  seven  neo-Grec  brownstones  were  built  in  1884  for  devel- 
oper Henry  Lansdell.    They  are  exceptionally  fine,  late  examples  of  this  style, 
well  expressed  in  the  incised  decoration  and  in  the  unusual  carved  panels  beneath 
the  windows.    The  shallow  full-height,  two-sided  bays  have  grooved  pilasters 
flanking  the  windows  at  every  floor.    The  entrance  doorways,  with  thick  cornice 
slabs  carried  on  bold  brackets  are  embellished  by  iron  crestings.  The  most  un- 
usual features  of  these  houses,  however,  are  their  roof  cornices,  which  rsst  only  on 
end  brackets,  with  "he-ivy  concave  raolding&j&t  the  to~  r>£  plr.in  friezes,  rune 
tu-.ted  by  a  series  of  small  ornamental  motifs  beneath  them.    The  balustered  hand- 
railings  and  ornate  newel  posts  remain  at  No.  240.    No.  240  also  retains  its 
original  balustered  yard  railing. 

No.  252  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  house,  with  low  addition  at  the 
rear,  described  under  No.  8  Eighth  Avenue. 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  167-217) 


No.  167-177  is  the  side  of  Grace  (M.E.)  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh 

Avenue,  described  under  No.  31-35  Seventh  Avenue.    This  handsome  church  originally 

had  a  brownstone  spire  crowning  the  corner  tower,  which  was  damaged  and  removeJ 
after  the  hurricane  of  1944. 

Nos.  179-193  (No.  183  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system). 
These  seven  houses,  superficially  so  much  alike,  were  built  in  1880-81  by  two 
Park  Slope  builders:    John  Gordon  (Nos.  179-185)  and  William  Gubbins  (Nos.  187-193). 
Gubbins  had  purchased  the  land  for  development  in  April  1300.    With  their  shallow 
full-height,  two-sided  bays,  these  three-story  brownstone  houses  produce  a  gentle 
undulation  at  the  cornice  line,  broken  only  by  No.  179  where  a  fourth  floor  with 
a  mansard  roof  has  been  added.    The  chief  difference  between  the  work  of  the  two 
builders  is  one  of  detail:     Gordon's  window  enframements  at  the  upper  floors  are 
individual,  crowned  with  low  pediments,  whereas  those  at  the  Gubbins 'houses  are 
vertically  connected  by  pilasters  creating  panels  with  incised  ornament  beneath 
the  windows.     Gordon's  doors  are  surmounted  by  carved  pedimented  lintels,  while 
Gubbins'  have  cornice  slabs  with  iron  crestings;  cornice  slabs  also  appear  over  the 
second  floor  windows  above  the  doors.    The  handsome  paneled  doors,  at  No.  187, 
are  the  originals.    The  cast  iron  handrai lings  at  the  stoops  remain  at  all  but  two 
of  the  houses . 

(No.  195  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

"os.  197-217  (Mo.  207  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system). 
This  row  of  ten  brownstone  houses  was  also  built  in  1881  by  Brooklyn  owner -bui lder 
William  Gubbins.    They  are  similar  to  Nos.  179-193,  retaining  Gubbins'  cornice 
slabs  with  iron  cresting  above  the  doors,  while  using  the  individual  upper  floor 
window  enframements,  with  low  pediments,  characteristic  of  Gordon's  houses.  It 
is  interesting,  in  cases  such  as  these,  to  note  how  freely  local  builders  combined 
design  elements  from  different  buildings  to  achieve  new  results.  Basement 
entrances  have  been  provided  at  Mos.  201,  211,  215  and  217. 

(The  buildings  to  the  east  of  Mo.  217,  extending  to  the  Flatbush  Avenue  corner, 
are  outside  the  Historic  District.) 
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In  1873,  just  three  years  before  the  nation's  Centennial,  the  section 
of  Cutler  Street  east  of  Fifth  Avenue  was  renamed  Sterling  Place.     It  was 
naned  after  General  William  Alexander  Stirling,  bom  in  New  York  in  1723. 
Although  he  was  the  titular  Earl  of  Stirling,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
colonials  against  the  3ritish  and,  in  1775,  was  charged  with  the  supervision 

the  fortification  of  New  York  and  the  harbor.    He  was  one  of  the  valiant 
commanders  of  the  American  troops  during  the  British  attack  on  the  Park 
Slone  area  and  Brooklyn  Heights  in  August  1776,  during  the  Revolutionary 
'•Jar  'Battle  of  Long  Island.  '    Although  taken  prisoner,  he  was  later 
exchanged  and  distinguished  himself  in  subsequent  battles  during  the  war, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  "ashington  to  an  unusual  degree. 

STERLING  PLACE    Between  Fifth  \  Sixth  Avenues 

S^UTH  SIDE     (Nos.  66-70) 

Nos.  66-70  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house,  with  garages  behind 
it,  described  under  No.  128  Sixth  Avenue. 


STERLING  PLACE    Between  Sixth  fT  Seventh  Avenues 


SOUTH  SIDE     (No.  135  Sixth  Avenue  and  Nos .  130-133  Sterling  Place) 

The  house  at  the  westernmost  end  of  this  street  is  described  under 
"o.  135  cixth  Avenue. 

CMOS.  80-128  are  outside  the  Historic  District.) 

No.  130  is  a  handsome  three-story  town  house  which,  with  its  ^ormal 
window  enframements  and  pedimented  arched  doorway,  displays  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  French  Second  Empire  style,  also  reflected  in  the  elaborate 
panelin"  of  the  frcnt  doors  and  in  the  segmental  arches  of  the  basement 
windows  with  keystor.es.     A  high  stoop  with  solid  masonry  wing-walls 
approaches  the  entrance  directly.    The  roof  cornice  is  sunoorted  on  deep  end 
brackets  and  on  smaller  evenly  spaced  intermediate  brackets. 

No.  132-138  is  a  vacant  corner  lot,  No.  26  Seventh  Avenue--the  site  of 
a  hojse  destroyed  by  an  airplane  crash  in  1960. 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  133-139) 

No.  133-139  is  the  long  side  of  a  one-story  buildine,  described  under 
No.  24  Seventh  Avenue. 


STERLING  ^LXCE    Between  Seventh  g  Flatbush  Avenues 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  140-146) 

Mo.  140-144  is  the  exceptionally  handsome  corner  house  with  garage 
behind  it,  described  under  No.  21  Seventh  Avenue. 
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No.  146.    This  charming  Queen  Anne  house  of  1887  was  built  for  Charles 
M    Pied    Esq     The  architect  was  L.  B.  Vaulk,  who  also  designed  the 
neiXinT^round  the  comer  at  No,,  21-27  Seventh  £enue jjg*^ 
the  same  tine.    Asymmetrically  conposed,  Ho.  146  is  two  and  one 
high  with  a  steep  slate  roof .    The  narrow  arched  doorway  is  ^Plemente  y 
a  wide-arched,  tripartite  parlor  floor  window,  which  is  quite  Romanesque 
Revival  in  character.    The  second  story  sheetmetal  bay  wind ow  with 
nedimented  arched  central  window,  is  surmounted  at ^.^"Jj^!*  Lle 
wide  dormer  with  two  windows,  terminating  in  a  gable  with  terra  cotta  tile 
and  central  floral  panel.    Above  the  doorway,  a  single  window  and  a  dormer 
with  hipped  roof  enhance  the  asymmetry.    The  west  side  o*  this  house, 
facing  the  rear  yard  of  Ho.  140-144,   has  three  handsome  chimneys  with 
brickwork  expressing  the  flues  within.    The  front  doorway  is  approached 
by  a  low  stoop  with    wins-walls  which  have  unusual  wrought  iron  handrailmgs 

(The  buildings  to  the  east  of  No.  146,  extending  to  the  intersection 
of  Flatbush  Avenue    nfe  outside  the  ''istoric  district.) 


NORTH  SIDE 

The  only  building  within  the  Historic  District,  on  this  side  of  the 
street,  is  the  comer  house,  described  under  No.  19  Seventh  Avenue. 


*  *  * 


UNION  STREET 

Union  Street,  like  its  neighbor  President  Street,  reflects  in  its  name  a 
national  theme  and  the  sentiment  oc  the  nation  following  the  Civil  >'ar.  "is 
a  broad  street,  a  main  artery  leading  up  to  Grand  Army  Plaza.    At  the  end  of  the 
street    a  pair  of  tall  Doric  shafts  marks  the  entrance  to  Prospect  Park.  They 
are  the  work  of  the  architect  John  H.  Duncan  and  sculptor  Frederick  W.  MacMonnies. 
Row  houses,  set  well  back,  line  the  blockfronts  between  Seventh  andEiehth  Avenues. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  street,  just  west  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  in  the  park  block, 
there  is  a  combination  of  brownstone  row  houses  and  apartment  houses  of  the 
early  20th  century. 

UNION  STREET    Between  Seventh  £  Eighth  -Avenues 
SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  820-370) 

(The  five  houses  at  the  western  end  of  the  street,  west  of  No.  320  are 
outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  820-836  are  nine  similar  brownstones  built  in  1884-85  as  part  of 
a  row  which  extends  to  the  Seventh  Avenue  corner. The  developer  was  Park 
Slone  architect-builder  '.'illiam  Flanagan.    Though  using  the  same  basic 
architectural  detail  on  all  the  houses,  Flanagan  introduced  a  flush  front 
at  No.  830,  contrasting  it  with  the  full -height,  two-sided  bays  of  all  the 
other  houses.    These  houses  are  designed  in  the  neo-Grec  style  which  he 
used  so  abundantly  in  his  other  work.    Nos.  828,  830  and  832,  although 
basically  similar  to  the  other  houses,  show  traces  of  the  Oueen  Anne  style, 
panels  and  bosses  of  floral  ornament  contrast  with  the  simpler  incised 
designs  of  the  neo-Grec.    The  Union  Street  houses,  like  those  behind  them 
on  President  Street,  were  constructed  on  land  which  Flanagan  purchased 
for  development  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital.    The  shaDe  of  these 
houses  varies  slightly  in  detail  from  the  neo-Grec  row  which^.John^ 
■tagilligan  built  at  Th*»  <;nnie  rinc  ncvoss  the  street  at  iios.  365-337. 
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Where  the  roof  cornices  are  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  a  strong  staccato 
rhythm  is  roost  apparent.    Several  original  cast  iron  balustered  stoop  and 
yard  railings  remain  as  well  as  balustrades  of  the  same  material  above 
the  cornice  slabs  at  some  of  the  entrances.    Basement  entrances  have  been 
provided  at  Nos.  822  and  836. 

Nos.  838-844.     Built  in  1884-85  by  architect-builder  Edward  B. 
Sturges,  these  four  brownstones  have  many  of  the  same  neo-Grec  design 
elements  used  in  the  adjoining  Flanagan  houses.    A  distinguishing  feature, 
at  Nos.  838  and  840,  is  the  Queen  Anne  sunburst  motif,  which  appears  at 
the  top  of  the  pilasters  separating  the  long  parlor  floor  windows  and  in 
the  brackets  supporting  the  cornice  slabs  above  the  doorways.    Although  a 
basement  entrance  has  been  provided  at  No.  842,  the  houses  all  retain  the 
low  cast  iron  balustrades  above  the  doorways. 

Nos.  846-854.    These  five  one-family  dwellings  were  built  in  1902 
for  owner  Bessie  L.  Martin,  who  lived  at  24  Polhemus  Place  in  the  District, 
and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Axel  Hedman.    With  fronts  of  light  - 
colored  stone,  they  represent  the  taste  for  the  new  Classicism  at  this 
period.    Only  two  stories  above  high  brownstone  basements  and  approached 
by  stoops,  they  are  a  full  story  lower  than  their  neighbors  to  the  west. 
They  have  full-height,  curved  and  polygonal  bays  in  an  ABBA  sequence,  with 
a  rectangular  bay  at  No.  35<1      Broad  ornamental  bandcourses  run  horizon- 
tally beneath  the  windows,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  carved 
detail  on  each  building.    The  deep  sheetmetal  cornices,  carried  on  brackets, 
display  classical  motifs.    No.  854,  a  brownstone,  is  quite  similar  in 
detail  to  the  rest  of  the  row.     It  terminates  the  group  with  its  advancing 
rectangular  flush-fronted  bay.    When  built  in  1902,  the  four  windows  in 
its  eastern  brick  sidewall  looked  out  on  the  extensive  grounds  of  the 
Maxwell  mansion  which  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Union  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue  until  1923. 

Between  Nos.  854  and  860  are  two  vacant  lots  separated  from  the 
street  by  a  gate  and  iron  fence. 

No.  860  was  originally  the  Victorian  Gothic  carriage  house  of  the 
Maxwell  mansion,  built  of  brick  and  trimmed  with  stone.    It  is  one  of  the 
few  carriage  houses  in  Park  Slope.    The  facade  of  this  two-story  building 
was  altered  to  its  present  handsome  appearance,  in  1923,  by  architects 
Caughey  5  Evans,  of  Manhattan,  in  a  style  much  in  character  with  the 
building.    A  large  four-part,  leaded  window,  with  transom  bar  and  mull  ions, 
is  an  attractive  feature  of  this  building  at  the  ground  floor.  The 
projecting  central  bay  has  a  garabrel  roof  gable,  flanked  by  chimneys 
supported  on  elaborate  corbels. 

No.  862  is  a  seven-story  apartment  house  built  in  1923,  similar  to 
the  adjoining  apartment  house  at  No.  78  Eighth  Avenue.     It  was  desired 
by  the  architectural  firm  of  Slee  §  Bryson  and  occupies  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Maxwell  mansion  on  Eighth  Avenue.     Built  of  red  brick,  with 
precast  stone  trim,  it  is  Tudor  in  inspiration  Errphasis  is  on  the  impressive 
central  arched  entranceway,  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  heraldic  device 
set  in  a  panel.    At  the  third  floor,  a  statue  of  a  knight  in  armor  stands 
guard  in  a  stone  niche  above  the  panel. 

No.  870  is  thelarge  comer  apartment  house  described  under  No. 
73  Eighth  Avenue. 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  865-917) 


(The  corner  building  and  adjoining  vacant  lot,  west  of  No.  865,  are 
outside  th*»  Historic  District.) 
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Nos.  865-887.    These  twelve  residences  were  built  in  1884-85  by  Park 
Slope  builder-architect  John  Magilligan,  who  lived  at  that  time  just  west 
of  the  District  on  St.  Mark's  Avenue.    The  brownstone  row  is  quite  uniform 
and  straightforward  in  its  neo-Grec  design--typical  of  Magilligan 1 s  work 
elsewhere  in  the  District.    All  have  full-height,  two-sided  bays  accented 
with  horizontal  bandcourses.    The  bays  have  full-height  pilasters  at  their 
apexes,  incised  with  conventional  neo-Grec  ornament.    The  deep.,  paneled 
roof  cornices  reflect  the  profiles  of  the  bays  and  pilasters  at  the 
skyline.    The  cornice  slabs  over  most  of  the  main  entrances  are  surmounted 
by  low  cast  iron  balustrades,  in  character  with  the  heavy  stoop  hand- 
railings.    Basement  entrances  have  been  provided  at  Nos.  869,  873  and  885. 

Nos.  889-903.    Built  in  1889,  these  eight  brick  houses  were  constructed 
for  owner  James  C.  Jewett  of  42  Seventh  Avenue,  and  were  designed  by 
neighborhood  architect  Albert  E.  White,  who  also  did  work  for  Jewett  at 
Nos.  876  and  878  President  Street.    These  fanciful  houses,  combining 
elements  of  the  Romanesque  Revival  and  Queen  Anne  styles,  are  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  rather  sedate  and  conventional  neo-Grec  houses  to  the  west . 
In  this  highly  picturesque  octet,  the  architect  used  various  types  of 
stone  trim  and  sheetmetal  cornices  and  oriels  in  an  alternating  design 
pattern.    As  was  the  case  with  his  President  Street  houses,  which  these 
with  the  oriels  resemble,  he  made  these  houses  symmetrical  at  the  upper 
floors,  instead  of  following  the  more  typical  asymmetry  generally  associated 
with  the  Queen  Anne.    The  flush-fronted  houses,  best  preserved  at  Nos.  893 
and  897,  retain  the  small  enframing  lights  of  the  center  tripartite 
windows  at  the  third  floors.    The  high  basement  walls  have  an  interesting 
combination  of  smooth  and  rough-faced  stonework.    The  entrances  beneath 
round  arches  are  accented  by  drip  moldings  and  are  complemented  by  the 
arches  of  equal  size  at  the  adjoining  parlor  floor  windows.    The  effect 
of  so  many  arches  at  this  level  provides  a  continous  horizontal  rhythm 
across  the  fronts,  belying  the  narrowness  of  the  individual  houses.  At 
the  third  story  windowsill  level,  the  stcne  string  course  rests  on  brick 
corbels.    A  crested  effect  is  achieved  by  slightly  advancing  the  wall 
plane  surrounding  the  central  window,  above  which  an  ornate  sheetmetal 
cornice  is  crowned  by  a  crenellated  roof  cresting  with  ball-topped  spikes 
against  the  skyline.    This  bit  of  medieval  whimsy  is  dainty  when  compared 
with  the  high  pediments  which  crown  the  houses  with  oriels  --  Queen  Anne 
in  inspiration.    The  central  oriels  at  the  second  floors  are  supported 
on  central  brackets  which  are  carried  down  between  the  broad  arches  at 
the  parlor  floors.    The  doors  are  suxrounded  by  small  bull's-eye  glass 
lights,  an  unusual  feature  of  this  style.    The  entrances  of  all  eight 
houses  are  approached  by  L-shaped  stoops  with  random  ashlar  wing-walls. 

Nos.  905-913.    Finished  in  1895,  these  five  houses  are  basically 
Romanesque  Revival  in  style  displaying  certain  Queen  Anne  features.  They 
were  built  for  owner  G.B.  Dearing,  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect 
Thomas  McMahon,  who  both  lived  in  the  Cobble  Hill  area.    They  are  built 
in  an  ABCBA  pattern  with  flush  fronts  alternating  with  those  which  have 
shallow  curved  bays.    Romanesque  influence  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
two-story  curved  bays,  the  arched  windows,  in  the  rough-faced  masonry  at 
the  basement,  and  in  the  wing-walls  of  the  stoops.    Fine  brick  corbelling 
beneath  the  second  floor  si  11 -courses  of  Nos.  907  and  911  and  their  arched 
entranceways  with  drip  moldings  are  also  Romanesque.     Another  interesting 
element  has  been  incorporated  in  the  steep  tile  roof  of  Mo.  907,  where 
delightful  little  lunette-shaped  dormers,  high  up  on  the  roof,  flank  the 
large  central  one.    The  dormers  at  the  other  houses,  with  their  high  ornate 
pediments,  are  decidedly  Queen  Anne.    The  Romanesque  theme  is  carried  up 
to  roof  level  at  No.  909,  with  its  large  round  arched  window  and  carved 
stone  ornament  beneath  a  masonry  gable.    These  houses  are  especially 
picturesque  above  the  cornice  line. 

No.  917  is  the  Union  Street  side  of  the  prominent  comer  mansion  at 
Eighth  Avenue.     It  continues  the  character  of  the  row  houses  to  the  west: 
here  the  architect  has  also  combined  Roranesque  and  Oueen  Anne  elements. 
The  house  is  also  described  under  "o.  70-72  eighth  Avenue. 
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UNION  STREET  Between  Eighth  Avenue  5  Prospect  Park  'est 
SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  872-902) 


This  section  of  Union  Street  is  divided  almost  evenly  between  three 
apartment  houses  and  six  adjoining  brownstones  to  the  east.    The  apartment 
houses  harmonize  remarkably  well  in  height  with  the  brownstones.    There  is, 
however,  an  interesting  contrast  between  the  relatively  flush  facades  of 
the  apartment  houses  with  horizontal  roof  cornices  and  the  vertical  masonry 
bays  of  the  houses  which  produce  an    animated  effect  at  the  skyline. 

No.  872-880  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house  described  under  No. 
73  Eighth  Avenue. 

No.  882  (882-384),    "The  Gwendolyn",  a  four-story  apartment  house  of 
Roman  brick  with  rusticated  limestone  base,  was  built  in  1901  for  Newman 
H.  Raymond  and  designed  by  architect  George  E.  Roosen.    The  symmetrical 
facade,  flanked  by  sheetmetal  bay  windows  above  the  first  story,  has 
a  central  columnar  entrance  porch.    Classical  features  include  console 
bracket  keystones  above  the  first  floor  windows  and  the  bold  roof  cornice 
with  swags  which  are  tastefully  incorporated  in  this  structure. 

No.  886  is  a  small  apartment  house  of  four  stories  built  by  S.  B. 
Ogden  5  Co.  in  1905-07  for  George  Eswein.    Like  its  neighbor  to  the  west, 
it  has  a  rusticated  base,  with  Roman  brick  above,  and  a  bold  roof  cornice 
carried  on  brackets.     It  is  a  restrained  example  of  classical  design,  with 
brick  quoins  delineating  the  sides  and  neo-Georgian  double  keystones  at 
the  window  lintels. 

No.  888  (883-890),  'The  Park  View,     is  an  apartment  house  erected 
for  the  Kraslow  Building  Company  and  designed  in  1922  by  W.  T.  McCarthy. 
It  has  a  well-ordered    brick  front  of  English  bond  with  limestone  accents. 
A  cornice  slab  on  horizontally  placed  console  brackets  juts  out  over  the 
door  to  form  a  small  canopy. 

Nos.  892-902.    This  dignified  row  of  six  brownstones  with  high  stoops 
was  built  in  1887  by  Park  Slope  developer  William  Flanagan.    Nearly  identi- 
cal with  full-height,  three-sided  bays,  they  are  transitional  in  design, 
illustrating  how  the  neo-Grec  gave  way  to  neo-Renaissance  influence.  Neo- 
Grec  details  are  still  apparent  in  the  bracketed  roof  cornices  and  in  the 
partially  fluted  pilasters  flanking  the  windows  of  the  bays,  but  the 
triangular  pediments  above  the  central  window  of  the  bays  and  the  flanking 
panels  beneath  the  second  floor  windows  are  neo-Renaissance. 

(The  six  buildings  extending  to  the  comer  of  Prospect  Park  West  are 
outside  the  Historic  District.) 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  919-927) 

No.  919-927  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house  described  under 
71  Eighth  Avenue. 

(The  throe  buildings  and  two  vacant  lots  extending  to  the  corner 
nla7a  Street  are  outside  the  Historic  District.) 


*  *  * 
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FIRST  STREET 


FIRST  STREET    Between  Seventh  S  Eighth  Avenues 


First  Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues  differs  in  certain  respects 
from  that  portion  of  the  street  between  Eighth  Avenue  and  Prospect  Park  Vest.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  relatively  more  modest  than  the  generally  taller,  more  richly 
ornamented  residences  of  the  park  block.    They  display  a  variety  of  architectural 
styles:    the  neo-Grec,  Romanesque  Revival  and  neo-Renaissance  all  being  represented. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  460-520) 


(The  comer  apartment  house  on  Seventh  Avenue,  to  the  west  of  No.  460,  is 
outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  460-468.    These  five  houses  were  built  for  owner  William  Martin  and  de- 
signed by  Brooklyn  architect  Arthur  Koch  in  1910-11.    They  are  three  stories  high. 
No.  460,  planned  as  a  two-family  residence,  is  only  two  stories,  with  a  high  base- 
ment and  with  ornament  similar  to  that  of  the  neighboring  houses.     It  differs  from 
the  other  houses  in  having  a  prominent,  full-height,  square  bay  with  side  windows 
facing  the  row.    The  house  projects  farther  toward  the  street  than  this  row,  thus 
acting  as  a  visual  termination  to  the  group.    The  limestone  faced  houses,  Nos.  462- 
468,  form  a  totally  unified  row  with  identical  ornamental  detail.    At  the  doors, 
simole  drip  moldings,  like  those  which  enframe  the  windows,  alternate  with  elabo- 
rately carved  crowning  motifs  consisting  of  garlands  and  cartouches.    The  houses 
are  three-storied  with  low  stoops,  which  are  unusual  in  this  blockfront.  The 
facades  have  full-height  curved  bays  and  are  crowned  by  sheet  metal  cornices  with 
classical  swags.    The  ornament  was  inspired  by  French  Renaissance  prototypes. 

Nos.  470-473.    This  row  of  five  brick  houses,  built  for  owner  Cornelius 
Donnellow  in  1895-96  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Robert  Dixon,  is  typical  of 
the  late  Romanesque  Revival.    The  materials  of  the  houses  alternate--white  Roman 
brick  with  limestone  trim  and  orange  Roman  brick  with  brownstone  trim- -according  to 
an  ABABA  pattern.    Like  the  row  to  the  west,  these  houses  have  full -height,  curved 
bays.    The  brownstone  and  limestone  at  the  basements,  the  L-shaped  stoops,  and  the 
window  and  doorway  lintels  are  rough-faced.    The  brickwork  begins  above  the  parlor 
floors  and  continues  to  the  sheet  metal  roof  cornices,  the  fascias  of  which  are  or- 
namented with  rows  of  large  scale  rosettes.    The  simple,  narrow  doorways  enframe  un- 
usually handsome  paneled  doors  with  original  hardware  and  metal  grilles,  unique  in 
the  District . 

Nos.  480-498.    This  long  row  of  ten  brownstones  helps  to  unify  this  side  of  the 
street.    Nos.  480-486  are  known  to  have  been  erected  by  Brooklyn  owner-architect 
John  Magilligan  in  1391-92.    The  rest  of  the  row  was  probably  also  the  work  of 
larilligan.    They  are  very  similar  to  the  houses  across  the  street,  Nos.  503-509. 
Like  so  many  houses  in  Park  Slope,  they  have  full-height,  three-sided  masonry  bays, 
which  extend  from  the  basement  floor  to  the  roof  cornice,  and  L-shaped  stoops. 
Rough-faced  stonework  appears  at  the  basements  and  stoops  and  in  the  band  courses 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  bays.    Stained  glass  transoms  ornament  the  parlor  floor 
windows,  and  some  of  the  stoops  retain  their  original  delicate  wrought  ironwork. 
Wooden  roof  cornices  with  neo-Grec  detailing  crown  these  severely  rectangular 
buildings . 

Nos.  500-506.     Built  by  Brooklyn  owner-architect  Fred  Griswold  in  1890,  this 
dignified  group  of  Romanesque  Revival  brownstones  consists  of  four  houses  which 
are  very  similar,  with  only  minor  variations  in  the  decorative  detail.  Rough- 
f^ced  stone  appears  at  the  basement  floors  and  is  used  again  at  the  second- storv 
level  and  for  the  voussoirs  of  the  arched  windows.    The  tall,  arched  windows  of 
the  parlor  floors  have  stained  glass  transoms,  while  the  second  floors  are  domin- 
ated by  three-sided  oriel  windows  supported  on  massive  brackets,  which  rest  on 
pilasters  with  foliate  capitals.    The  arched  windows  of  the  top  stories  echo  the 
disposition  of  arches  at  the  parlor  stories.    The  bracketed  wooden  roof  cornices 
are  retardataire  in  style,  neo-r.rcc  motifs  linger  on  in  the  incised  decoration  of 
the  second  story  ond  \>\.]**tots  nnd  in  the  bond  courses  bene.nth  the  oriel  windows. 
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No.  508.    This  house  of  tan  Roman  brick  with  limestone  basement,  stoop  and 
ornament  was  built  by  Brooklyn  owner-architect  Charles  Peterson  in  1895  and  is 
unique  among  the  houses  of  the  block.     It  has  an  almost  semi-circular  masonry 
bay  which  extends  to  the  second  story  and  is  crowned  by  a  balustrade.    The  glass  in 
the  windows  of  this  bay  conforms  to  its  curvature .    The  parlor  floor  windows  are 
enframed  by  a  delicate  egg  and  dart  molding  and  surmounted  by  carved  blocks  with 
cartouches.    The  egg  and  dart  molding  is  repeated  at  the  base  of  the  balustrade 
and  at  the  roof  cornice,  which  is  supported  on  carved  console  brackets.  The 
entrance  doorway  is  flanked  by  engaged  columns  and  accords  with  the  over-all  neo- 
Renaissance  theme. 

No.  510  is  a  lot  with  a  garage  located  halfway  back. 

Mo.  520  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  house,  described  under  Mo.  196  Eighth 
wemie . 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos .  465-513) 

(The  houses  to  the  west  of  No.  465,  originally  built  at  the  same  time,  are 
outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos    465-469A.    These  four  brownstone  houses  were  built  in  1884-85  by  Brooklyn 
owner-architects  -tartm  and  Lee.    All  four  houses  are  raised  on  high  basement 
J°^Tt  *a    ret3in  thefr.strai8ht,  steep  entrance  stairways,  which  are  ornamented 
with  handsome  iron  railings  and  newel  posts  of  the  neo-Grec  style. 

*i  *-N°"  4aS:  JikC  itS  thTee  nei2hbors  to  the  east,  displays  typically  neo-Grec 

*™  d;llC5telj;  ;ncised  linear  detail,  although  in  a  somewhat  more  restrained 
™:    T\e  facade  of  No-  46*  is  enlivened  by  a  projecting  two-sided  bay,  which 
runs  through  all  three  stories  of  the  house.    This  vertical  accent  is  balanced  by 
broad,  horizontal  band  courses,  which  define  the  floor  levels  of  the  house.  The 
imposing  doorway  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  slab  on  carved  brackets  and  is  enframed 
by  grooved  pilasters.     A  simple,  bracketed  wooden  cornice  of  the  same  design  as 
tnose  at  Nos.  467-469A  crowns  the  facade.    Mo.  467,  although  three-storied",' 
is  visually  linked  to  the  two-storied  houses,  Mos .  469-469A,  by  the  repetition  of 
identical  ornamental  detail.      Eared'  pedimental  lintels  with  incised  floral  orna- 
ment appear  at  the  windows  and  doors  of  these  houses  and  are  verv  characteristic 
of  the  neo-Grec  style,  as  are  the  corbels  beneath  the  window  frames. 

Nos.  471-475A.     Built  in  1877  for  Brooklyn  owner  George  W.  Richards  and  de- 
signed by  another  Brooklynite,  architect-carpenter  William  "/right,  these  six  rather 
modest  two-story  brownstones  continue  the  series  of  French  neo-Grec  houses  which 
begins  at  the  west  end  of  the  street.    The  segmental  arches  of  the  doorways  and 
windows  differentiate  this  row  from  its  neighbors,    '"hile  the  stoops  are  straight, 
like  those  of  nearly  all  the  houses  on  this  side  of  the  street,  thev  are  distinc- 
tive in  having  heavy  balustered  cast  iron  handrailings  and  newel  posts,  which 
are  fully  preserved  at  Nos.  475  and  475A.    Arched  cornice  slabs  project  above  the 
doorwavs,  and  the  lintels  have  very  simple  incised  linear  decoration.    Three  of  the 
houses  (Nos.  471    473,  475)  retain  their  neo-Grec  entrance  doors,  and  all  six 
racaaes  are  topped  by  paneled  wooden  roof  cornices  supported  by  folicte  brackets. 

Nos.  477-501.    These  fourteen  brownstones  were  the  first  of  a  series  of  stylis- 
tically similar  houses  built  at  various  locations  within  the  Historic  District  by 
the  Prooklyn  owner-architect  Fred  J.  Griswold.     Built  between  1387  and  1889, 
cnnVcnI%tW°  and  one'half  stories  in  height,  while  the  related  houses  at  Nos. 
500-506  First  Street  of  1890,  Nos.  288-294  Garfield  Place  of  1891,  and  Nos.  17C-134 
Eighth  Avenue  of  1893  are  three-storied.    All  the  First  Street  houses  by  Griswold 
display  a  clear  amalgam  of  Romanesque  Revival  forms  with  those  of  the  earlier 
French  neo-Grec  style,  while  in  the  later  buildings  Griswold  employed  a  purer 
version  of  the  Romanesque  Revival  style.    The  basement  floors  and  straight  stoops 
or  these  houses  are  of  rough-faced  stonework.    The  arched  parlor  floor  windows 
with  stained  glass  lunettes  are  enframed  by  large  scale  voussoirs,  and  prominent 
keystones  have  been  let  down  into  the  arches  of  the  doorways.     At  each 
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house,  pilasters  with  simple  foliate  capitals  are  surmounted,  by  a  pair  of  large 
brackets  supporting  a  three-sided  oriel >  the  dominant  feature  of  the  upper  floors. 
Below  the  roof  cornices,  which  continue  the  shape  of  the  oriels,  small  rectangular 
windows  punctuate  the  fascia,  thus  providing  an  attic  story.    The  handrailings , 
newel  posts,  and  yard  railings  are  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  rather  than  stone, 
and  thus  they  harmonize  nicely  with  the  small  scale  of  these  charming  houses  and 
with  the  delicate  incised  neo-Grec  detail  of  the  enframing  pilasters  o*-  the 
second  floor.    No.  485A  is  unusual;  since  it  is  only  two  bays  wide,  it  has  an  oriel 
with  only  two  sides. 

Nos.  503-567(509).    Toward  the  northeast  end  of  the  street,  Nos.  503-509  form 
a  row  of  four  brownstones  basically  similar  in  design  to  the  houses  across  the 
street,  Nos.  430-498.    Like  them,  they  are  three  stories  in  height  with  full- 
height  , three-sided  bays.    These  houses  were  begun  in  1890  for  owner  John  Monas 
and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  J.J.  Gilligan. 

No.  513  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  house,  described  under  No.  190  Eighth 
Avenue . 


FIRST  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  fT  Prospect  Park  '/est 

First  Street  between  Eighth  Avenue  and  Prospect  Park  '"est,  contains  many  fine 
examples  of  the  neo-Renaissance  mode,  which  was  one  of  the  popular  classical  styles 
inspired  by  the  highly  influential  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893.    Each  house  or  - 
group  of  houses  represents  individual  variations  of  this  mode.     All  the  original 
stoops,  most  of  which  are  L-shaped,  have  been  preserved,  as  have  the  cornices  which 
are  treated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  522-584) 


No.  522  is  the  long  side  of  the  comer  building,  described  under  No.  195 
Eighth  Avenue. 

This  entire  blockfront  was  developed  by  Louis  Bonert  during  the  years  190Q-10 
in  accord  with  designs  by  architects  Eisenla  and  Carlson. 

No    534  is  a  limestone-faced  house,  three  stories  high,  with  a  full-height 
square  bav  and  a  straight  stoop.     It  was  begun  in  1909.    High  relief  decoration  is 
set  in  panels  below  the  parlor  and  third  floor  windows  and  in  semi-circular  blind 
arches  above  the  parlor  floor  windows  and  entrance.    The  house  projects  forward 
toward  the  street",  and,  like  many  houses  in  the  District,  is  intended  to  create  a 
formal  beginning  to  the  adjacent  row  of  houses. 

Nos    536-542.    These  four  houses,  begun  in  1909,  are  of  limestone  with  three- 
story    full-heicht  curved  bays  and  L-shaped  stoops.    Although  the  doorwavs  are 
quite'similar,  displaying  arched  pediments  with  ornately  carved  panels,  certain 
variations  in  decoration  appear  in  alternation.     Fimply  enframed  parlor  floor  win- 
dows alternate  with  those  having  paneled  pilasters;  the  windows  above  the  entrances 
are  enframed  by  broken  pediments  with  fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  or  by  dentiled  cor- 
nices with  smooth  pilasters.     Panels  and  bands  of  carved  ornament  adorn  the  bays. 
The  roof  cornices  are  beautifully  handled,  with  foliate  brackets,  dentils  and 
bands  of  floral  decoration. 

Nos.  544-558.     In  this  row  of  eight  houses  be<nan  in  1909,  the  end  houses  are 
faced  with  brownstone.    The  rest  of  the  row  is  faced  with  limestone,  a  more  WicM 
material  for  neo-Renaissance  facades  of  this  period.    All  the  houses  have  L-shaped 
stoops  and  are  three  stories  high  with  full-height  bays,  the  sides  of  which  are 
curved.    The  doorwavs  are  flanked  by  engaged  columns  supporting  entablatures  witn 
alternating  detail.    These  entablatures  are  either  surmounted  by  curvilinear 
ornament  or  have  carved  nanels.    ^ther  details  include  diamond-shaped  incisions  at 
parlor  ^loor  level,   "luting  at  the  second  floor  and  foliate  decoration  m  snan^  - 
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panels  between  the  floors.    Pediments  surnount  the  windows  above  the  doorways.  The 
bold,  neo-Classical  sheetraetal  roof  cornices  follow  the  profiles  of  the  bays. 

Nos.  560-566.    These  four  limestone  houses,  begun  in  1909,  have  full-height 
bays,  which  are  rounded  at  the  sides.    The  parlor  floors  are  rusticated,  and 
rusticated  pilasters,  flanking  the  doorways,  support  foliate  friezes  and  pediments 
with  central  cartouches.    This  ornament  is  combined  with  glass  and  wrought  iron 
doors  to  create  imposingly  elaborate  entrances.    Prominent  carved  keystones  appear 
at  the  third  floor  level  of  each  house,  and  segmental  pediments  surmount  the  windows 
above  the  doorways.    Tall,  slender  pilasters  in  the  bays  extend  from  the  second 
to  third  floors  and  unify  them,  and  decorative  low  relief  panels  appear  beneath 
all  the  windows  of  the  bays.    As  in  the  neighboring  houses,  bold  classical  roof 
cornices  conform  to  the  profile  of  the  bays. 

Mo.  568  was  begun  in  1910,  also  for  owner  Louis  Bonert,  and  was  designed  by 
his  architects  Eisenla  and  Carlson.     It  is  nearly  identical  with  No.  565  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.    Four  stories  high,  it  has  a  three-story  bay  with 
curved  sides  and  two-story  pilasters  extending  up  through  the  second  and  third 
stories.    Ornamental  panels  adorn  the  spaces  between  the  second  and  third  story 
windows  of  the  bay.    Pilasters  also  appear  at  the  entrance  and  at  the  parlor  floor 
windows,  which  have  stained  glass  transoms.    The  neo- Italian  Renaissance  ornament 
and  the  limestone  facing  of  this  house  help  to  integrate  it  harmoniously  with  the 
four  houses  to  the  west,  although  it  is  one  story  taller. 

Nos.  570  and  572.    At  the  east  end  of  First  Street  are  two  four-story  neo- 
Italian  Renaissance  brownstones  which  were  also  built  for  owner  Bonert  in  1910 
and  designed  by  Eisenla  and  Carlson.    They  are  built  in  mirTor  symmetry.    The  paired 
entrance  doors  are  approached  by  L-shaped  stoops  and  are  flanked  by  three-story 
curved  bays,  which  are  ornamented  by  pilasters  and  foliate  bandcourses.  Stained 
glass  transoms  enrich  the  parlor  floor  windows.    The  entablatures  above  the  arched 
doorways  are  supported  by  grooved  pilasters  and  crowned  by  curvilinear  ornament; 
they  have  end  blocks  which  display  carved  heads.    At  the  second  and  third  floors, 
triangular  and  scroll  pediments  surmount  the  windows  above  the  doorways,  while  at 
the  top  floor  simple  segmental -arched  windows  appear  beneath  the  classical  roof 
cornices . 

No.  584  is  the  long  side  of  the  stone  mansion  with  yard  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  described  under  No.  49  Prospect  Park  "'est. 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  515-567) 

No.  515-525  is  the  long  side  of  the  apartment  house  described  under  No.  193 
Eighth  Avenue. 

Nos.  527-535.    This  group  of  five  limestone  houses,  on  the  north  side, 
is  unique  in  Park  Slope.    No.  527,  which  is  two  windows  wide,  was  built  in  1910 
for  owner  Louis  Bonert.    The  other  four  houses,  which  have  three  windows,  were 
begun  five  years  later  for  the  same  owner  and  were  designed  by  architect  Fred  ". 
Eisenla.    These  unusual  houses  have  the  formal  elegance  of  British  Regency  archi- 
tecture, with  details  reminiscent  of  our  Federal  style.    While  the  other  houses 
on  this  block  and  in  this  area  have  projecting  bays,  these  houses  have  handsome, 
shallow  swell-fronts  above  first  floor  level,  spanning  almost  the  entire  width 
of  each  house.    The  flush  ground  floors  are  rusticated.     Low  granite  stoops  lead 
directly  up  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  English  basements  (first  floors),  and 
separate,  smaller  stoops  at  the  sides  lead  to  the  service  doors.    At  the  central 
entrances  are  porches,  each  with  two  pairs  of  free-standing  columns.    These  porches 
are  surmounted  by  low  balustrades  extending  across  the  facades  of  the  houses, 
following  the  curves  of  the  swell -fronts .    The  balustrades,  carried  on  bracket «, 
and  columns  are  ornamented  at  their  bases  by  foliate  bands  and  at  their  ends  by 
stone  urns.    The  swell-fronts  of  the  upper  three  stories  of  these  houses  are  rather 
simple  and  make  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  ornate  English  basements.    The  repi- 
tition  of  round-arched  Federal  windows  with  interlacing  muntins  at  the  top  floor 
helps  to  uni*y  the  facades      The  nodillioned  roof  cornices  conform  to  the  curves  of 
the  swell -fronts ,  thus  creating  a  pleasing  undulation.     The  front  yards  of  these 
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houses  are  enclosed  by  high  wrought  iron  fences,  which  are  very  simple,  and  light 
m  character. 

Nos.  537-545.    These  five  houses  are  a  series  of  brownstones  of  a  type  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  District.    Their  basements  and  L-shaped  stoops  are  rusticated, 
and  they  have  full-height  three-sided  bays.    Of  severely  simple  design,  with  no 
carved  decoration,  the  facades  are  articulated  by  plain  horizontal  moldings  which 
emphasize  the  divisions  of  the  floors  and  the  forms  of  the  bays.    Handsoce  stained 
glass  transoms  appear  at  the  windows  at  parlor  floor  level. 

Nos.  547-553.    This  row  of  severely  classical  limestone  houses  was  built  for 
owner  "'illiam  Flanagan  according  to  1901  designs  by  architect  P.J.  Cullen.  The 
three-story  facades  of  the  row  alternate  in  an  ABAB  pattern;  the  type  ''B  '  houses. 
No.  549  and  No.  553,  are  identical,  with  full-height,  three-sided  projecting  bays 
and  simple  detailing.    Carved  decoration  embellishes  the  wall  surfaces  of  the  bays 
between  the  second  and  third  floors,  and  engaged  Ionic  columns  flank  the  entrances 
and  support  simple  entablatures.    Mo.  547  and  No.  551,  type   "A",  have  elliptical, 
full-height  projecting  bays  and  are  somewhat  more  richly  ornamented  than  the  type 
*'BM  houses.    Broad,  fluted,  engaged  Ionic  columns  appear  at  the  parlor  level  of 
the  bay  of  No.  547,  and  a  scroll  pediment  surmounts  the  entablature  of  the  entranct 
No.  551,  once  the  residence  of  U.S.  Senator  'Villiam  M.  Calder,  a  builder  in  Park 
Slope,  has  a  rusticated  first  floor  with  cartouches.    A  pediment,  with  centnl 
cartouche,  and  rusticated  pilasters  enframe  the  doorway.     In  this  row  there  is  an 
elegant  simplicity  and  a  feeling  for  unity,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  identical 
L-shaped  stoops  and  classical  cornices  with  dentils. 

Nos.  555  and  557.    Owner  Irving  Levy  commissioned  architect  George  Miller 
to  design  this  pair  of  identical  three-story  limestone  houses  in  1909.  They 
have  several  dramatic  and  distinguishing  features.    Engaged  columns  at  the  entrances 
support  elaborate   "broken'   arch  pediments  with  bold  cartouches  inspired  by  the 
Italian  Renaissance.    Fluted  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the  central  parlor  floor 
windows  support  foliate  console  brackets,  which,  in  turn,  support  balustraded 
balconies  set  in  front  of  the  central  second  floor  windows.     Bold  keystones  flanked 
by  foliate  forms  are  an  unusual  feature  at  the  principal  second  floor  windows. 
Classical  cornices  crown  these  houses,  and  carved  ornament,  similar  to  that  under 
the  parlor  floor  windows,  adorns  the  wing -walls  of  the  L-shaped  stoops. 

No.  559.    This  brownstone  is  three  stories  with  a  high  basement.    Mong  with 
the  three-story  house* No,  567,  it  enframes  the  taller  houses  which  stand  between 
them.     It  was  built  for  owner  Mary  Conlon  and  was  designed  in  1902  by  architect 
E.D.  Earl.    The  shallow  curved  bay  extends  ^ull-height  and  is  reflected  in  the 
classical  roof  cornice,  which  conforms  to  its  profile.    The  L-shaped  stoop  and 
basement  are  rough-faced.    Small  panels  of  ornament  are  set  under  the  windows 
of  the  bay  at  the  parlor  floor,  and  above  these  windows  a  broad  band  of  foliate 
ornament  appears.    A  carved,  scrolled  pediment  surmounts  the  entablature  of  the 
main  entrance.    The  second  and  third  stories  have  fluted  pilasters  between  the 
windows  of  the  bay,  while  the  pilasters  at  the  third  floor  are  paired  and  smaller 
in  scale,  contrasting  with  the  rather  heavy  classical  cornice  which  crowns  the 
house. 


Mo.  561.    This  four-story  limestone  house  was  built  by  owner-builder  Peter 
Delaney  in  1900.     It  has  a  curved  three-story  bay,  with  handsome  engaged  columns 
separating  the  windows  at  both  the  parlor  and  second  floors.     Pilasters  appear 
between  the  windows  of  the  bay  at  the  third  floor.    The  low  stone  balustrade 
surmounting  the  bay  displays  an  unusual  series  of  pierced  circles,  which  recur 
at  the  front  of  the  L-shaped  stoop.    The  entrance  door  is  set  between  two  engaged 
Ionic  columns,  which  support  an  attractive  arched  pediment  enframing  a  large 
scalloped  shell.    The  second  and  third  floor  windows  above  the  entrance  are  also 
handsomely  enframed. 

Nos.  563  and  565.    These  two  houses  were  built  for  owner-builder  Peter 
Delaney  in  1901.    No.  563,  a  brownstone,  and  No.  565,  a  limestone  house,  are  four 
stories  in  height  and  have  similar  cornices.     No .  563  has  fluted  pilasters  at  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  its  three-story  elliptical  bay  and  smooth  pilasters 
at  the  third  floor.    The  entrance  door  is  set  in  an  arch  at  'to.  563  and  is  square- 
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pilasters  extending  from  the  second  to  third  story. 

No.  567.    This  three-story  brownstone,  built  by  ^^^J^l?1™* 
in  1902    is  quite  similar  to  No.  565,  although  it  is  only  three  stories  in 
neicht      An  ornately  enframed  window,  a  richly  carved  scrolled  pediment  above  the 
en  ablature  of  the  doorway,  handsome  floral  panels  in  the  ^•^^^gmi 
stoop  with  inverted  console-type  terminations  are  the  principal  decorative  features 

of  this  facade. 

(The  large  comer  apartment  house  with  yard  and  courtyard,  to  the  east  of  No. 
567,  is  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 


*  *  # 
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This  street  includes  some  of  Park  Slope's  most  interesting  houses,  as  well 
as  some  inharmonious  elements.    On  the  north  side,  a  row  of  ten  unusual  houses-- 
similar  to  Nos.  485-501  Fourth  Street--  more  than  compensates  for  an  il 1-conceived 
proup  of  post-World  I7ar  II  houses  at  the  east.    On  the  south  side,  Victorian  row- 
houses  are  interrupted  by  an  harmonious  six-story  apartment  house.    Some  of  the 
houses  have  been  painted  in  various  colors  obscuring  their  masonry  walls  and  the 
harmony  of  the  row.    Arranged  in  related  groups  of  four  and  five,  all  of  the  row 
houses  on  this  side  of  the  street  are  three  stories  above  hiph  basements  except 
the  easternmost  house,  which  has  a  mansard  roof,  making  it  one  story  higher 
Stylistically  the  facades  present  an  interesting  variety-ranging  from  simple  and 
severe  to  robust  and  imaginative.    To  attempt  to  place  them  in  precise  stylistic 
categories  would  be  difficult,  however.    Except  for  two  houses  which  are  clearly 
Romanesque  Revival,  the  houses  take  elements  from  the  styles  current  at  the  time. 

SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  516-576) 

(The  corner  apartment  house  on  Seventh  Avenue,  west  of  No.  516,  is  outside 
of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  516  and  516A  are  a  pair  of  one-story  buildings  used  for  commercial 
purposes . 

Nos.  518-524  were  built  for  owner  Henry  R.  Donnellon  in  1898  from designs 
by  Brooklyn  architect  Robert  Dixon.    They  are  basically  Rom^es^e  Revx^l  in  st:yle 
and  are  similar  to  No.     513  and  Nos.  537-541  on  the  opposite  side  of  street. 
They-follow  an  ABBA  pattern,  with  the  end  houses  of  tan  colored  brick  and  brownstone 
The  center  pair  are  of  ivory  colored  brick  and  limestone.    These  houses  are  only 
eighteen  feet  wide,  two  feet  narrower  than  the  similar  ones  across  the  street  The 
narrowness  of  the  fronts  and  of  some  of  the  windows,  combined  with  the  vertically 
of  the  bays,  give  this  group  a  severe  look.    No.  518  retains  its  small  window 
over  the  entrance  doorway,  the  others  having  been  enlarged  to  the  same  height  as 
the  other  windows.    All  the  houses  retain  their  original  detail.  Neo-Classical 
roof  cornices,  with  swags  set  in  panels,  crown  the  houses      Fine,  twisted  iron 
grilles  guard  the  basement  windows.    The  strength  of  the  whole  composition  tends 
to  conceal  the  careful  conversion  of  No.  520 's  stoop  from  L-shaped  to  straight. 

A  six-story  aoartment  house,  built  in  1927-28,  (Ho.  526-534)  interrupts  the 

essentially  uniforn  building  height  on  this  side,  but  it  does  so  m  an  inoffensive 
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fashion,  since  it  has  been  designed  with  thoughtful  attention  to  detail.    The  walls 
are  a  tapestry  brick  in  a  rich  range  of  colors,  laid  up  in  Flenish  bond.  Details 
are  of  Southern  French  and  Spanish  Romanesque  origin,  and  include  sone  harmonious 
buff-colored  precast  stonework  in  versions  of  medieval  bas-reliefs  and  colonnettes. 
At  the  roof,  there  is  sparing  use  of  gTeen  Spanish  tile.    Perhaps  the  most  thought- 
ful element  of  this  design  is  the  placing  of  the  fire  escapes  back  in  the  recess 
of  the  entrance  court,  instead  of  on  the  street  fronts. 

The  next  gTOup,  a  quintet,  Nos .  536-544,  was  built  in  1892-93  and  designed  by 
architect  John  !'.  Bailey  for  owner  Matilda  Nilsson.    The  facades  have  bold,  full- 
height  three-sided  bays,  and  are  constructed  of  rough-faced  brick  between  rough- 
faced  brownstone  bandcourses,  which  serve  as  lintels  on  the  upper  floors.  The 
range  of  rough  brickwork  and  stone,  the  heavy  roof  cornices  and  an  over-all  brown - 
orange  tone  give  the  group  a  rather  tweedy  texture,  not  unlike  much  row  housing 
in  Victorian  England.    The  handsome  L-shaped  stoops  and  the  basements,  both  ot 
rough-faced  brownstone,  add  to  the  bold  effect.    A  basement  entrance  has  been 
provided  at  No.  542. 

Nos.  546-554,  a  gTOup  of  five,  was  built  in  1891  for  owner  Catherine  Hill 
from  designs  by  Manhattan  architect  John  E.  Dwyer.    V/hile  the  groups  to  each  side 
of  this  one  are  vigorous  in  form  or  texture,  this  Romanesque  Revival  row  has  a 
highly  disciplined  flat  quality,  relieved  through  the  manipulation  of  shapes , 
brick  colors  ,  roof  silhouettes  and  fenestration.    The  fronts  of  these  three-story 
houses  are  arranged  in  an  ABABA  pattern.    Straight  stoops  above  high  basements  lead 
up  to  arched  doorways.    All  the  houses  have  very  shallow  partially  rusticated  two- 
story  bays  with  rounded  comers,  which  are  treated  almost  as  appliques  on  otherwise 
flat  walls.    The  projections  of  the  roof  cornices  are  also  quite  shallow;  they  gain 
interest  through  the  contrast  of  triangular  gables  on  the  "A"  units  with  horizontal 
roof-lines  on  the  "B;'  units. 

The  last  row  of  five  houses,  Nos.  556-564,  also  designed  by  John  E.  Dwyer  for 
Catherine  Hill,  was  built  in  1891.    The  houses  have  vigorous  facades,  set  slightly 
back  from  the  prevailing  line  of  fronts  on  the  street;  No.  556  makes  the  transition 
for  this  setback  with  a  projected  rectangular  bay  on  its  west  side.    High  stoops 
approach  the  ample  doorways,  and,  where  L-shaped,  have  handsome  carved  ornament  on 
the  wing-walls  facing  the  street.    The  houses  were  all  originally  of  orange-colored 
Roman  brick,  trimmed  with  brownstone.    The  three  central  houses  in  the  group 
Nos    558-562    are  in  an  ABA  pattern-  the    A    units  are  identical  in  design  and  above 
the  roof lines  have  steep  triangular  gables,  which  have  flat  sheet-metal  fronts 
embossed  in  foliate  patterns  and  are  flanked  by  swirl-shaped  stub  terminals.  The 
windows  and  doors  of  all  the  houses  are  full-flowered  Romanesque  Revival,  some 
round-arched,  some  square-headed  and  some  grouped  with  continuous  transom  bars 
At  the  second  floors  of  Nos.  558  and  562  triple  windows  are  handsomely  enframed  by 
beautifully  carved  foliate  borders.    The  rough  stone  mullions  between  the  windows 
are  surmounted  by  three  dwarf  pilasters  separating  the  transoms  of  the  windows 
The  end  houses  of  the  group  have  cornices  which  are  highly  unusual  and  imaginative, 
with  friezes  consisting  of  tight-packed  ranks  of  miniature  Ionic  balusters,  sup- 
ported on  rounded  corbels.    On  No.  564,  this  cornice  is  surmounted  by  a  ^rtn- 
story,  tiled  mansard  roof  with  dormer  windows  crowned  by  segmental -arched  pediments. 

Terminating  this  block  is  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mo.  568-576,  which  is 
described  under  No.  218  Eighth  Avenue. 

NORTH  CIDE     (Nos.  507-563) 

(The  corner  apartment  house  west  of  No.  507  is  outside  of  the  Historic  Dis- 
trict.) 

Nos.  507  and  509  are  identical,  symmetrically  composed  four-story  apartment 
houses  with  full-height  curved  bays  flanking  central  entrances.    They  are  faced 
with  medium-brown  speckled  brick  above  smooth  stone  first  floors  and  are  liberally 
trimmed  with  limestone  window  lintels  and  sills.    Their  basic  style  is  neo-Georgian , 
with  sniayed  flat  arches  at  the  second  story,  and  swagged  classical  roof  cornices, 
while  the  front  doors  ftvc  more  reminiscent  of  Italian  Renaissance  prototypes. 
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Notable  in  these  buildings  are  the  small  nairs  of  stained-glass  windows,  in  the 
flush  wall  plane,  centered  at  each  floor  above  the  entrance  doors. 

No.  511  is  a  single  house,  three  stories  high,  with  a  three-sided  bay  extending 
up  two  stories  and  crowned  by  a  decorative,  low  wrought  iron  railing.     It  displays 
the  classicism  of  the  Queen  Anne  style.    The  front  door,  approached  by  a  high 
straight  stoop,  has  a  deep  cornice  slab  carried  on  brackets,  surmounted  by  an  iron 
railing.    The  basement  is  faced  with  smooth  stonework  alternating  with  narrow  bands 
of  rough-faced  stone.    The  bold  roof  cornice  is  carried  on  brackets  and  has  a  dom- 
inant central  panel  with  swag. 

Mo.  513  is  a  late  Romanesque  Revival  house  with  curved  full-height  bay, 
similar  to  Mos.  537-541,  as  well  as  to  Nos.  518-524  across  the  street,  which  were 
designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Robert  Dixon. 

The  impressive  row  of  late  Romanesque  Revival  houses,  Nos.  515-533,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  unusual  in  the  Historic  District.    The  houses  were  built 
in  1394-98  and  were  the  work  of  several  architects,  working  in  the  same  style, 
including  Robert  Dixon,  James  Nelson  and  J.L.  Allan.    All  are  two  and  one-half 
stories  high,  except  No.  529,  which  has  an  extra  story.    They  all  have  high  re- 
shaped stoops  leading  up  to  their  round-arched  doorways.    The  walls  of  smooth  Roman 
brick,  in  differing  earth  colors,  afford  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  walls  of  the 
rough-faced  stone  stoops  and  to  the  Spanish  tile  roofs  which  remain  at  two  of 
the  houses.    At  Nos.  517  and  521  the  roofs  sweep  out  to  form  deep  eaves  supported 
on  end  brackets  and  rafters.    At  the  other  houses,  the  tops  of  the  walls  are 
crowned  by  brick  corbeling.    Triple  windows  of  alternating  designs,  are  centered 
on  the  steep  roofs.    Over  the  first  and  second  story  windows  are  a  variety  of  brick 
arches,  some  round,  some  segmental,  and  others  three-centered.    Many  of  these 
windows  retain  their  stained  glass  in  the  arches.    Four  courses  of  headers  form 
and  emphasize  the  arches,  and  all  the  openings  are  trimmed  with  curved  molded 
brick.    Flanking  the  arched  doorways  of  Nos.  525  and  527  are  carved  pilasters  with 
cornice  slabs  carried  on  brackets. 

No.  535  is  a  single  brownstone  house  of  significantly  more  monumental  scale 
than  its  neighbors  to  the  west.    Three- storied,  with  a  full -height,  curved  bay, 
it  is  neo-Classical  in  style,  with  engaged  Ionic  columns  at  the  entrance,  and  is 
a  carefully  proportioned  exercise  in  town  house  design. 

The  three  houses  at  Nos.  537-541  are  similar  to  the  houses  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  Nos.  518-524,  which  were  designed  by  Robert  Dixon  in  1898.  In 
color  they  are  arranged  in  an  ABA  pattern,  the  end  houses  faced  with  light-colored 
Roman  brick  and  limestone,  the  center  one  of  orange-colored  Roman  brick  and  brown- 
stone.    They  have  full-height  curved  bays,  topped  with  neo-Classical  sheetmetal 
cornices.    Above  the  entrance  doors,  small  decorative  windows  with  stained  glass 
provide  graceful  accents. 

Nos.  543-549.    The  sequence  of  three  and  four-story  houses  on  this  side  of 
the  street  is  interrupted  at  this  point  by  a  row  of  four  two-story  red  brick  apart- 
ments of  post-'7orld  V/ar  II  vintage,  each  with  a  sunken  garage  and  driveway.  They 
have  fifteen-foot  setbacks  and  low  rooflines  and  are  entirely  different  in 
character  from  the  neighboring  houses,  introducing  a  semi-suburban  air  to  this 
part  of  the  street. 

No.  551  was  begun  in  1888,  making  it  the  oldest  house  on  the  block.  The 
architect  was  H.S.  Ihnen  of  Manhattan,  and  the  owner  was  Henry  Thomas.    The  three- 
story  brick  front  with  brownstone  trim  and  base  has  a  masonry  parapet  in  lieu  of 
a  roof  cornice.    At  the  center  of  the  second  story  is  a  three-sided  oriel  set 
on  a  corbeled  brownstone  sill  under  a  brownstone  segmental  arch.    A  basement 
entrance  has  been  provided  beneath  the  parlor  floor,  which  is  graced  by  a  small 
flower-patterned  stained-glass  window.    Stylistically,  the  house  has  suggestions  of 
the  Romanesque  Revival  and  the  Queen  Anne. 

The  easternmost  house,  No.  553,  a  brownstone  begun  in  1894  by  owner -architect 
Jeremiah  Gilligan,  is  distinguished  by  a  full-height  semicircular  bay  that  makes 
a  strong  termination  to  the  street.     A  garlanded  roof  cornice  and  a  foliate  relief 
frieze  at  secoud-story  level  run  around  the  full  curve  of  the  bay.     Subtle  carving 
around  the  entrance  doorway  and  seconH-ctoiy  windows  adds  relief  to  otherwi  <=c  plain 
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walls.  The  entrance  doors  are  approached  by  an  L-shaoed  stoop  above  a  rusticated 
basement . 

No.  555-563,  described  under  No.  216  Eighth  <Wenue,  presents  a  long  brick 
sidewall  to  the  street,  with  rectangular  central  bay  extending  full  height.  It 
has  a  garage  at  the  rear  sumounted  by  a  solarium  with  Ionic  columns. 


SECOND  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  5  Prospect  Park  West 


Most  of  this  street  is  lined  by  two  consistent  rows  of  houses.    At  the  south 
is  a  row  of  variegated  materials  and  colors,  with  bays  of  different  shapes,  and  at 
the  north  is  a  uniform  row  of  limestone  houses  with  curved  bays.    The  general 
impression  is  one  of  harmony,  dignity  and  uniform  character,  on  the  north  side, 
facing  variety  on  the  south. 

SOUTN  SIDE     (Nos.  578-660) 

Mo.  582(578-588),  the  corner  apartment  house,  is  described  under  No.  217 
Eighth  Avenue. 

Nos.  590-648.     (Nos .  602,  613,  630  and  644  have  been  omitted  from  the  street 
numbering  system.)    This  long  row  of  twenty-six  houses  was  begun  in  1903  for 
"'illiam  H.  Reynolds,  representing  the  First  Construction  Company  of  Brooklyn,  ~nd 
was  designed  by  Benjamin  Driesler,  a  3rooklyn  architect.     It  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  quest  for  variety,  while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  certain  standards 
of  form,  materials  and  architectural  detail.    Although  at  first  the  row  has  the  ap- 
Dearance  of  a  series  of  individually  designed  townhouses ,  a  second  glance  reveals 
certain  underlying  similarities,  with  minor  variations  of  detail  intended  to 
differentiate  the  houses.    First,  with  regard  to  form,  there  is  an  alternating  se- 
quence o*  curved  and  three-sided  bays;  in  addition,  the  end  houses  terminate  the 
row  with  projecting  square  bays.     Second,  with  regard  to  materials,  there  are  three 
basic  house  types,  all  built  upon  brownstone  basements:     an  all  brownstone  house,  a 
brick  above  brownstone  house  and  an  all  limestone  house.    Third,  there  is  the  con- 
sideration of  architectural  style  and  details  and  how  they  are  used  relative  to 
the  houses  of  varying  materials.    The  basic  similarities  of  these  houses  are 
found  in  the  uniform  use  of  brownstone  basements,  Romanesque  Revival  L-shaned  stoops, 
and  neo-Classical  sheetmetal  cornices  with  small  round  bosses  evenly  spaced 
throughout.    The  houses  are  all  slightly  stepped  down,  as  is  noticeable  at  the 
cornices,  to  follow  the  slope  of  the  street. 

The  brownstone  end  houses,  Nos.  590  and  648,  have  doorways  and  windows  with 
blind  arches,  at  the  first  floor.    The  tympana  of  the  arches  are  ornamented  with 
foliat-  carvino.    At  the  first  and  second  floors  of  No.  648,  the  two  windows  in 
the  wall  of  the  bav  facing  the  street  are  crowned  by  an  unusual  drip  molding  em- 
bracing both  windows.     In  both  houses  the  sides  of  the  square  bays  facing  the 
doorwav  have  windows.    The  top  floor  windows  at  No.  648  repeat  the  round-arched 
theme  of  the  first  floor,  whereas,  in  contrast,  the  windows  of  the  intervening 
floors  are  square-headed. 

The  principal  windows  of  the  intervening  houses,  "os.  592-646,  are  all  snuare- 
headed  in  the  floors  between  the  parlor  floor  and  top  floor,  except  *or  No.  624, 
where  there  is  an  arched  window  above  the  entrance.    Variety  is  introduced  thrr, 
the  use  of  round-arched  windows  and  doors  at  parlor  and  top  floors  in  no  predict- 
able pattern.    The  houses  generally  have  three  stories  above  high  basements,  but 
there  are  four  stories  at  Nos.  622-628  and  at  Nos.  642-648. 

The  materials  are  used  at  random,  and  the  limestone  houses  stand  out  quite 
boldly  against  their  more  sombre-hued  neighbors.    The  brick  above  brownstone  houses 
lend  a  note  of  warmth  with  their  orange-colored  brick  at  the  upper  floors.  The 
remaining  houses,  of  brownstone,  impart  a  dignified  character  to  the  row. 

Architecturally,  these  houses  all  belong  to  the  Eclectic  period,  when  a  wide 
range  of  styles  was  in  use.    The  distinctive  styles  are  crenerally  identifiable  at 
the  first  two  floors,  since  the  character  of  the  upper  floors,  with  their  neo- 
classical cornices    is  generally  consistent,  except  in  those  rew  cases  whore  arched 
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Romanesque  Revival  windows  have  been  introduced.    These  styles  appear  at  random 
throughout  the  row.    The  predominating  stylistic  influence  is  that  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  which  may  be  seen  at  Nos.  590,  608,  616,  628  and  632:  the  next  m  order 
of  predominance  is  the  Victorian  Gothic  at  Nos.  596,  and  638,  followed  by  the 
French  Renaissance  at  Nos.  594,  626,636  and  646  and  by  the  ^anesque  Revival  at  Nos. 
598,  620  and  640.    The  remaining  houses  handsomely  combine  elements  from  several 
different  styles. 

No.  650-660  is  the  large  comer  townhouse      with  rear  yard,  and  is  described 
under  No.  61  Prospect  Park  '.'.'est . 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  565-649) 

The  corner  apartment  house,  No.  573(565),  is  described  under  No.  215  Eighth 
Avenue . 

Nos.  589-627  were  built  as  a  row  for  Louis  Bonert  and  were  designed  by 
Eisenla  and  Carlson.    The  portion  of  the  row  nearest  the  Park,  Nos.  605-627,  was 
begun  first,  in  1908,  and  the  rest  of  the  row,  Nos.  589-603,  was  begun  in  1909. 
No.  627  is  5  feet  wider  than  the  twenty-foot  width  which  prevails  for  the  rest  of  the 
row  but  is  stylistically  a  part  of  it.    By  contrast  with  the  houses  across  the 
street,  this  neo- Italian  Renaissance  row  presents  a  remarkably  uniform  appearance. 
The  houses  are  all  three  stories  high,  with  full -height  bays  set  to  the  left  of 
the  doorways  above  relatively  low  basements.    Thev  are  all  approached  by  L-shaoed 
stoons,  with  the  exception  of  the  end  house,  No.  589,  which  has  a  straight  stoop 
and  a  square  bay  brought  forward  to  meet  the  building  line  of  the  apartment  house 
to  the  west.    The  roof  cornices,  which  follow  the  profiles  of  the  bays,  are  carried 
on  console  brackets,  with  dentils,  and  have  sheetmetal  friezes  of  embossed  ornament 
below  them.    At  the  left  side  of  the  bays  there  are  brackets,  which  make  the  slight 
roofline  transition  from  higher  to  lower,  following  the  downward  slope  of  the  street 
away  froT"  the  park. 

A  subtle  variety  has  been  introduced  into  the  western  half  of  the  row, 
Nos.  589-603:    No.  539,  with  a  limestone  front,  has  a  square  bay  Nos.  591,  593,  599 
and  601  have  limestone  fronts  with  curved  bays;  and  Nos.  595-597  and  603  have 
brownstone  fronts  with  three-sided  bays.    The  eastern  half  of  the  row,  Nos. 
605-627,  is  impressive  in  its  uniformity,  for  all  the  houses  are  of  limestone  with 
curved  bays.     In  Nos.  605-625,  the  only  variation  occurs  in  the  enfranements  of  the 
doorways,  where  a  low-arched  pediment,  above  the  molding  of  the  door  frame,  is 
alternated  with  an  Italian  Renaissance  entablature  carried  on  pilasters.  Handsome 
bands  of  floral  ornament  appear  in  the  bays  between  the  first  and  second  floor 
windows  and  individual  ornamental  panels  are  set  below  the  three  windows  at  first 
and  third  floors.    The  large  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  row,  Mo.  627,  has  a 
wider  bay  with  curved  corners  and  is  rusticated  at  the  first  floor.    The  doorway 
reoeats  the  theme,  with  rusticated  pilasters  supporting  the  only  triangular  pedi- 
ment in  the  row.    The  same  pattern  of  ornament  is  followed  in  Nos.  591-603,  but 
Mo.  589  has  blind  arches  filled  with  ornament  above  the  first  floor  windows  and 
door. 

(No.  62^  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Three  handsome  individually  designed  townhouses  adjoin  the  row  to  the  east. 
No.  631  is  brought  forward  and  provides  an  effective  termination  for  the  long 
row  to  the  west.    This  remarkably  handsome  French  Reaux  Arts  residence  was  be?un 
for  Charles  'leads  in  1909  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  J.  Garfield 
Kennedy.     It  has  quoins  and  a  low  rusticated  basenent,  and,  like  the  row  it  adjoins, 
is  of  limestone.    At  the  first  floor,  three  arches  separated  by  Ionic  columns 
provide  openings  for  the  front  door  at  the  left  and  for  two  casement  windows.  Class 
transoms  fill  the  arches  set  above  arched  transom  bars.    Under  the  windows  are  low 
balustrades.    The  columns  between  the  windows  are  crowned  by  a  low  entablature, 
*ron  the  center  of  which  springs  a  richly  carved  corbel  block  that  receives  the 
amplitude  of  a  curved  central  oriel  at  the  second  floor.    This  oriel  is  crowned  by 
a  low  balustrade  set  in  front  of  a  glazed  loggia,  which  has  two  Ionic  columns  and 
a  crossetted  enfrar.enent .     The  wide  eaves,  carried  on  three  brackets,  display  a 
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series  of  evenly  spaced  beam  ends.    Refreshing  in  this  design  is  the  use  of  windows 
as  a  central  motif,  leaving  wide  expanses  of  wall  on  either  side  and  above  then. 
The  projecting  west  wall  has  two  small  arched  windows,  which  face  down  the  bloc1, 
overlooking  the  front  yards  of  the  row  to  the  west.    A  high  wrought  iron  yard  rail- 
ing, with  openwork  posts,  encloses  the  areaway. 

No.  633  is  a  handsome  neo-Federal  townhouse  altered  in  the  1920s.  Symmetry 
prevails  in  this  red  brick  building,  with  white  accents  of  stone  provided  by 
horizontal  band  courses,  window  sills,  keystones  and  the  columns  of  a  central  porch 
This  porch  shelters  the  entry  and  is  surmounted  by  a  wrought  iron  railing,  at 
second  floor  level,  where  three  full-height  arched  windows  signalize  the  parlor 
Hoor.    Above  these,  by  contrast,  are  three  small  double-hung  windows,  set  just 
below  a  brick  parapet.    Entered  a  little  above  street  level,  the  porch  is  flanked, 
on  either  side,  by  a  high  wrought  iron  fence  enclosing  the  areaways. 

Mo.  635,  a  four-story  residence  built  in  1908-09,  repeats  the  central  window- 
scheme  of  No.  631  but  has  an  individual  style,  while  using  conventional  ornament. 
Again  it  is  symmetrical;  the  limestone  first  floor  and  its  cornice  form  a  basically 
horizontal  accent,  which  contrasts  with  the  upsweep  of  the  freestanding  columns 
flanking  the  central  entrance  and  supporting  a  wide  .shallow  bay  window  above.  The 
windows  above  the  oriel  are  carried  up  in  the  same  material  and  are  also  enframed 
by  brick  walls  on  either  side.    Three  individual  windows  at  the  top  floor  are 
crowned  by  a  cornice  and  a  low  sheetmetal  balustrade  at  the  roof.    A  blank  sidewall 
adjoins  the  spacious  yard  of  the  house  next  door  and  forms  the  visual  termination 
of  the  blockfront,  since  the  corner  house  is  set  well  back  from  Second  Street. 

No.  649  is  the  yard  side  of  the  mansion  described  under  No.  53  Prospect  Park 

"'est. 


*  *  * 
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This  wide,  tree- lined  street  has  a  row  of  ornate  limestone  houses  with 
curved  bays  on  the  south  side,  while  the  north  side  is  dominated  by  high-stooped 
brownstones.    An  unusual  feature  here  is  the  long  sequence  of  brownstone  retain- 
ing walls  surmounted  by  low  wrought  iron  fences.    A  long  Tudor  style  row  on  the 
south  side  and  a  trio  of  neo-Federal  houses  on  the  north  are  absorbed  into  the  dom- 
inant rows  of  houses.    This  combination  of  styles  creates  an  atmosphere  of  dignified 
diversity. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  516-562) 


(The  comer  apartment  house  on  Seventh  Avenue,  and  the  three  houses  ad  jo  ir.in 
to  the  west  of  No.  516,  are  all  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

(Nos.  512-514  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos.  516-522  consist  of  four  Tudor  style  houses  of  Flemish  bond  brickwork 
built  in  1929  for  owner  J.M.  Inf anger.    The  architects  were  Slee  S  3ryson  of 
Brooklyn.    The  center  houses  have  paired  arched  doors  in  deep  reveals,  accented  with 
limestone  trim,  and  the  windows  of  the  first  two  floors  all  have  limestone  enframe- 
ments  keyed  to  the  brickwork.     Elliptically  arched  driveway  entrances,  with  white 
keystones  and  impost  blocks,  are  closed  with  ornamental  wrought  iron  gates  and  le.iJ 
to  garages  behind.     Pointed  gables  with  limestone  copings  rise  in  front  of  fl  «teep 
slate  roo*",  with  the  taller  end  gables  emphasizing  the  unity  o*7  this  row. 
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The  next  eleven  houses,  Nos.  524-544,  are  of  limestone  and  generally  alternate 
in  an  ABAB  pattern.    They  were  designed  in  the  neo-Italian  Renaissance  Style  by 
Brooklyn  architect  Axel  S.  Hedman  and  were  begun  in  1909  by  the  ^.^™n 
Company.    All  have  curved  masonry  bays  running  the  full  three-story  height  above 
low  basements,  with  square-headed  windows  throughout.    The  swell  of  the  bays  is 
echoed  in  the  roof  cornices,  imparting  a  gentle  rhythm  to  the  frroup.    Type  A 
has  a  square  headed  door  flanked  by  engaged  columns  or  pilasters  supporting  an 
entablature.    Type  "B"  is  more  ornate,  with  a  blind  arch  over  the  door  supported 
on  pilasters  and  a  cartouche  in  the  tympanum.    They  are  all  approached  by  L-shaped 
stoops  with  carved  wing-walls  and  inverted  console  brackets.    The  sheetmetal  friezes 
of  the  roof  cornices,  decorated  with  swags  and  foliate  ornament  at  alternate  houses, 
carry  out  the  stylistic  theme. 

Nos.  546-560.    This  row  of  eight  elegant  three-story  limestone  residences  was 
begun  in  1909.    Nos.  546-552  were  designed  by  E.  Carlson  for  owner  Henry  A.  Bade, 
and  Nos.  554-560  were  built  by  owner-architects  Eisenla  and  Carlson.    They  are  in- 
teresting examples  of  an  amalgam  of  styles,  derived  principally  from  Italian 
Renaissance  forms.    The  majority  of  the  basements  are  of  brownstone,  and  all  the 
doorways  are  approached  by  low,  L-shaped  limestone  stoops  with  carved  ornament. 
Nos.  546,  550,  and  554  have  two-story  projecting  bays.    No.  558  has  a  shallow  bay 
beginning  at  the  second  story,  while  No.  560  has  an  oriel  at  the  second  story. 
The  variety  in  treatment  is  seen  principally  in  the  handsome  individually  designed 
doorways  and  at  the  roofs.    The  doorways  are  square-headed,  round  or  ogee-arched. 
Some  are  very  simply  handled,  while  others  are  enriched  with  decorative  carved 
enframements  or  engaged  columns.    Crenelation  appears  at  Nos.  554  and  560;  mini- 
roofs  with  tiles,  carried  on  brackets  are  at  Nos.  546  and  550*  and  simple  bracketed 
cornices  surmount  Nos.  548,  552,  556,  and  558. 

The  south  rows  of  houses  end  with  a  single,  high,  angular  brownstone,  No.  562, 
which  is  approached  by  a  straight  stoop.     It  has  a  three-sided  bay  extending  full 
height.    The  house  is  basically  classical  in  character,  with  some  Romanesque 
Revival  detail. 

(The  apartment  house  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  Avenue,  to  the  east  of  No.  562, 
is  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  509-571) 

(The  corner  apartment  house  and  the  three  houses  adjoining  it,  to  the  west  of 
No.  509,  are  all  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

No.  509  was    built  in  1892  by  owner-builder  Julius  Anderson  and  designed  by 
architect  Lewis  Anderson,  as  part  of  a  four-house  row,  of  which  Mo.  509  is  the 
only  one  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Historic  District.    It  is  basically  late 
Romanesque  Revival,  with  retardataire  ornamental  details  from  the  neo-Grec.  The 
L-shaped  stoop  rises  to  a  rectangular  doorway  crowned  by  a  cornice  slab  carried  on 
stone  brackets.    Square-headed  windows  are  set  flat  in  the  flush  brownstone  wall, 
which  is  varied  by  rough-faced  stone  band  and  sill  courses.    This  house  is  crowned 
by  a  bracketed,  neo-Grec  wood  cornice. 

The  next  group  of  five  three-story  brownstone  houses,  Nos.  511-519,  was  begun 
by  Brooklyn  owner-architect  E.H.  Mowbrey  in  1889  and  displays  an  interesting 
combination  of  neo-Grec  and  Queen  Anne  detail.    The  shallow  rectangular  bays,  begin- 
ning at  the  second  story,  are  reflected  in  the  profile  of  the  Queen  Anne  sheetnetal 
roof  cornices.    The  bays  are  carried  on  foliate  brackets.    The  deeply  recessed 
doorways  and  the  arched  parlor  floor  windows,  with  stained  glass  fanlights,  lend 
dignity  to  these  houses.    Several  of  the  upper  floor  windows  still  retain  their 
borders  of  small  square  lights,  so  typical  of  the  Queen  Anne  style.    An  unusual 
feature  is  the  tooling  at  the  joints  of  the  basement  stonework. 

Nos.  521-529  have  the  same  bay  scheme  at  the  upper  two  floors  as  the  houses  to 
the  west.    The  windows  of  the  first  and  second  stories  and  the  doorways  are  sep- 
ment al- arched ,  with  graceful  stained  glass  transoms  above  the  doors.  Massive 

L-shap<v1  <%i.»upc  «w«>o|i  up  tn  rho  Hon1Way3,  giiardcJ  by  extraordinary  stone  griffons. 
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The  brackets  above  the  parlor  floor  windows,  supporting  the  bays,  are  carved  with 
fantastic  and  varied  heads.    A  band  of  neo-Grec  ornanent  appears  beneath  the  sills 
of  the  third  floor  windows,  and  the  cornice  is  detailed  with  arches  supported  on 
brackets,  typical  of  the  Queen  Anne  style. 

Nos.  531-539  are  sinilar  to  the  houses  to  the  west.     Slightly  projecting  bays 
appear  at  the  upper  two  stories.    There  is  carved  neo-Grec  stonework  on  the  bays  and 
on  the  stone  corbels  which  support  then.    The  windows  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  and  the  doorways  are  segmental -arched .    The  doorways,  which  retain  their 
stained  glass  transoms,  are  flanked  by  Romanesque  Revival  columns,  which  support 
elongated  brackets  beneath  the  cornice  slabs.    The  L-shaped  stoops  are  massive  with 
solid  wing-walls  and  stone  newels  with  tapered  tops.    A  basement  entrance  has  been 
provided  at  No.  533.    Beginning  with  this  row,  low  stone  walls  topped  by  wrought 
ironwork  enclose  the  front  yards  through  No.  539. 

Nos.  541-559,  begun  in  1892  by  Brooklyn  owner-architect  William  Flanagan, 
consists  of  ten  angular  neo-classical  houses,  with  three-sided  masonry  bays  running 
full  height.    The  basements  and  L-shaped  stoops  are  of  rough-faced  brownstone  with 
Romanesque  Revival  carving.    The  facades  are  of  smooth  ashlar  with  horizontal 
moldings  above  the  windows.    The  main  decorative  elements  are  the  stained  glass 
transoms  above  the  parlor  floor  windows  in  the  bays,  the  carved  cornices  above 
the  door  frames  and  the  boldly  profiled  roof  cornices. 

(No.  561  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  street,  Nos.  563-567  comprise  a  trio  of  red  brick 
and  stucco  duplexes  in  an  ABA  arrangement  and  may  be  characterized  as  neo-Federal 
in  style.    They  were  begun  in  1913  for  Brooklyn  owner  Charles  Neergarrd  and  were 
designed  by  the  well-known  Manhattan  architect,  Aymar  Embury  II.    They  have  arched 
doors  and  windows  with  leaded  fanlights  at  the  stuccoed  first  floors.    The  upper 
floors  are  of  red  brick,  with  three-sided  sheetmetal  oriels  at  the  second  floors 
of  the  end  buildings.    Triple  windows  are  the  principal  features  at  the  third  floors 
A  fourth  story  attic  rises  above  a  sheetmetal  cornice,  and  a  balustraded  parapet 
crowns  the  buildings.    Low,  straight  stoops  with  wrought  iron  handrailings  lead 
up  to  the  entrance  doors. 

No.  569-571,  the  comer  house,  is  described  under  No.  234  Eighth  Avenue. 


THIRD  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  5  Prospect  Park  "est 


The  character  of  this  spacious  tree-lined  street,  leading  up  to  the  Lion  Gate 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  is  unique  in  the  Historic  District.    On  both  sides  of 
the  street ,  residential  rows  with  deep  front  yards  are  further  set  back  from  the 
street  by  exceptionally  wide  sidewalks.    The  north  side  displays  an  interesting 
combination  of  late  19th  century  houses,  mostly  of  limestone,  in  contrast  to  the 
lono  20th  century  brick  row  on  the  south  side.    The  street  slopes  gently  downward 
from  the  Park  entrance,  and  the  roof  cornices  are  stepped  down  to  accord  with  it. 
The  houses  present  generally  flush  facades  to  the  street,  with  only  minor  projections, 
producing  an  overall  effect  of  serenity. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  592-634A) 


(The  corner  apartment  house,  to  the  west  of  No.  592,  is  outside  of  the  Historic 
District .) 

(Nos.  536-590  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos.  592-596.    These  three  houses  were  built  as  one-family  dwellings  in 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  four-story  duplexes  of  the  rest  of  this  blockfront .  The 
houses  are  arranged  in  an  ABA  pattern,  with  projecting  two-story  bays  enframing  the 

"roup.    The  brickwork  is  handled  masterfully,  with  Flemish  bond  at  the  *irst  floors, 
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and,  at  the  upper  floors,  dark  headers  which  form  an  over-all  diamond  pattern  in  th 
walls.    Recessed  pointed  arches  surmount  the  doors  and  windows  at  the  first  floor, 
while  the  roof  gables  are  derived  from  the  Jacobean. 

Nos.  598-634A  is  a  long  row  of  remarkably  uniform  two-family  duplexes,  built 
in  1910  by  the  Kings  and  Westchester  Land  Company  of  Brooklyn.     It  was  designed 
by  the  architectural  firm  of  Mann  5  MacNeille,  which  accounts  for  its  unity  of  ap- 
pearance, as  does  the  uniform  use  of  light  brown  brick.    Variety  is  introduced 
through  the  use  of  ornamental  patterns  in  darker  brick,  shallow  sheetmetal  bay 
windows,  and  the  treatment  of  the  roofs.    Many  of  the  windows  are  grouped  in  mul- 
tiples of  three  or  four,  and  are  variM  by  small  leaded  panes  in  the  transoms. 
The  simple  entrances  are  approached  by  low  concrete  steps  flanked  by  brick  wing- 
walls  with  limestone  caps.    Stylistically,  this  row  is  a  reflection  of  the  best 
English  work  of  the  period. 

Nos.  598-600  and  Nos.  608-610  are  identical  units,  which,  like  Nos.  592-596, 
are  crisscrossed  by  diamond  patterns  of  dark  brown  projecting  brick  headers.  Both 
units  were  begun  in  1910.    The  first  floor  door  and  window  openings  are  made 
visually  uniform  by  the  surmounting  row  of  blind  pointed  arches  inlaid  with  blue 
tile  lozenges.    Central  yellow  tile  crosses  enliven  the  facades,  which  are  topped 
by  simple  brick  parapets. 

■     Nos.  602-606.    These  brick  houses,  also  begun  in  1910,  are  very  simply  de- 
tailed and  have  projecting  oriels  at  the  third  floor  level.    Their  steep  red  tile 
roofs  each  have  two  dormer  windows. 

Nos.  612-634A.    This  long  portion  of  the  row,  begun  in  1909,  is  also  of  pat- 
terned brick.     It  gains  individuality  though  the  introduction  of  steep  mansard 
gables,  pierced  by  dormers  and  crowne-*  by  finials,  at  Nos.  616/616A,  622/622A, 
and  630/630A.    Ornamental  sheetmetal  parapets  unify  these  dwellings,  as  do  the  stone 
sills  at  the  first  floor  windows,  and  the  continuous  horizontal  stone  band  courses 
above  the  first  floors.    Rectilinear  bay  windows  appear  at  the  third  floors  of 
many  of  these  houses  replacing  conventional  triple  or  quadruple  windows. 

(The  comer  apartment  building  on  Prospect  Park  Vest,  to  the  east  of  No.  634A 
is  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  581-631) 

(The  corner  apartment  house,  to  the  west  of  No.  581,  is  outside  of  the  Historic 
District.) 

Nos.  581-601.    This  impressive  row  of  eleven  neo- Italian  Renaissance  limestone 
residences  was  begun  in  1911  for  the  Prosar  Realty  Co.  and  was  designed  by  the 
architectural  firm  of  Eisenla  §  Carlson,  *hich  was  active  on  other  streets  within 
the  District.    The  low  brownstone  retaining  walls  with  low  wrought  iron  railings 
separating  the  front  yards  from  the  street  lend  unity  to  this  row.    The  houses 
are  symmetrically  arranged,  making  an  alternating  A BAB  sequence.    Type  "A",  the 
more  severe  of  the  two  designs,  has  a  rectangular  doorway  flanked  by  unf luted  Ionic 
Pilasters  supporting  an  entablature,  the  cornice  of  which  is  extended  over  the  ad- 
joining triple  window.    The  type  'A    houses  have  asymmetrically  placed  windows  at 
the  second  and  third  stories  and  are  crowned  by  a  nodillioned  sheetmetal  cornice. 
Type  "B'  ,  which  is  more  ornate,  features  a  richly  enframed  arched  doorway  echoed 
by  three  arched  windows  at  the  top  floor;  a  small  oval  stained  glass  window  with 
four  keystones,  at  the  second  floor,  draws  attention  to  the  doorway  below.  Crown- 
ing the  type  '  B"  houses  is  a  short  but  steep  red  tile  roof-front,  can-ied  on  brack- 
ets- the  ornament  consists  of  heraldic  emblems  and  floral  arabesques  in  panels  and 
at  the  window  enframements . 

Nos.  603-607  is  an  interesting  <jroup  of  three  brick  dwellings.     It  is 
basically  late  Romanesque  Revival  in  stvle  with  some  neo-Renaissance  details.  The 
Romanesque  Revival  features  are  concentrated  at  the  first  and  third  floors  and  the 

neo-Renaissance  detail  at  the  second  story.    Characteristic  of  the  Romanesque  Re- 
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vival  is  the  varied  color  scheme:    all  the  houses  have  gray  rough-faced  brick  at 
oasement  level,  and  linestone  stoops  and  trim;  Nos.  603  and  607  have  gray  rough- 
faced  brick  banded  horizontally  through  orange  brick  at  the  first  floor  and  have 
white  terra  cotta  ornament.    No.  605  has  a  green  copper  oriel  at  the  second  floor. 
The  deeply  revealed  arched  second  story  windows  of  Nos.  603  and  607  are  crowned 
by  an  entablature  with  ornate  cornice.    No.  605  repeats  the  Romanesque  theme 
in  its  arched  doorway  and  also  at  the  top  floor  glazed  loggia,  where  slender 
columns  with  broad  corbels  support  the  lintel.    At  this  house,  a  bold  copper  roof 
cornice  carried  on  console  brackets  complements  the  richly  ornamented  copper  oriel, 
which  is  topped  with  a  red  tile  hipped  roof  at  the  second  floor.    All  three  houses 
have  stained  glass  in  the  transoms  of  the  second  story  windows,  and  all  have 
straight  stoops  with  carved  Romanesque  detail. 

(No.  609  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

No.  611  was  begun  in  1889  and  designed  by  Horace  G.  Knapp  for  Jose  Maseras. 
It  is  a  fine  Queen  Anne  townhouse,  with  smooth  walls  at  the  parlor  floor  and  brick 
at  the  upper  stories.    Asymmetrical  in  design,  it  is  replete  with  terra  cotta 
panels,  classical  heads,  arch  spandrels  and  keystones.    Especially  interesting 
are  the  arched  loggia  at  the  second  floor  and  the  small  central  pediment  carried 
on  pilasters  in  front  of  the  ornamented  roof  parapet.     In  keeping  with  the  style, 
all  the  decorative  motifs  are  derived  from  a  Renaissance  vocabulary. 

(No.  613  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

One  of  the  most  imposing  houses  on  the  block  is  No.  615,  a  carefully  scaled 
neo-Georgian  residence  of  beige  Roman  brick  accented  with  limestone;  it  was  begun 
by  Brooklyn  owner-architect  Peter  J.  Collins  in  1900.    A  striking  feature  of  this 
residence  is  the  second  floor  Prlladian window,  with  shell  motif  in  the  blind  arch. 
This  window  opens  upon  a  stone  balcony  with  balustrade,  supported  on  deep  horizon- 
tal foliate  console  brackets.    Above  the  first  floor,  the  ends  of  the  facade  are 
defined  by  Ionic  pilasters  rising  two  stories  from  a  Greek  fret  bandcourse  to  a 
roof  cornice  studded  with  lions'  heads.    An  L-shaped  stoop  leads  up  to  the  simple 
rectangular  doorway,  with  a  handsome  Federal  style  inner  doorway. 

Nos.  617-631.    The  street  terminates  at  the  east  end  with  a  splendid  row  of 
ei^ht  neo-Renaissance  houses,  with  L-shaped  carved  brownstone  stoops  and  low  rus- 
ticated basements.     It  was  designed  by  Axel  S.  Hedraan  in  an  ABCACDAB  sequence  for 
the  Prospect  Park  "/est  Realty  Co.  and  built  in  1910.    Type  "A"  has  a  rope  moldin' 
around  the  first  floor  openings  and  paired  three-sided  oriels  set  into  segmental 
arches  at  the  second  floor.    Type  "B"  has  low-arched  openings  at  the  first  floor 
topped  by  a  cornice  supporting  a  shallow  three-sided  bay  at  the  second  story, 
which,  in  turn,  supports  the  engaged  columns  flanking  the  central  third-story 
window.    One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the  row  appears  here  in  the  arched 
Beaux  Arts  windows  and  door  of  the  first  floor.    The  type   'C"  facade  has  rectangu- 
lar doors  and  windows  and  a  rusticated  parlor  floor,  from  which  four  fluted  Cor- 
inthian columns  rise  two  stories  to  a  modillioned  metal  cornice.    Type  "D  ',  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  row,  is  French  Renaissance  in  inspiration.    Above  the 
segmental -arched  doorway  is  a  foliate  panel,  which  is  carried  over  as  a  bandcourse 
separating  the  two  floors  of  a  shallow  curved  bay.    The  roof  cornice  is  carried  on 
console  brackets  profiled  by  dentils,  an  unusual  feature. 

(The  comer  apartment  house  with  deep  rear  lot,  to  the  east  of  No.  631,  is 
outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 
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In  contrast  to  the  unified  facades  and  straight  cornice  lines  of  the  park 
block,  the  houses  on  this  street  are  of  various  materials  and  display  a  wide 
variety  of  features,  including  picturesque  roofs,  dormer  windows  and  a  fine  circular 
tower  crowned  by  a  tall  octagonal  roof  terminating  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
side.    This  variety  is  indicative  of  turn-of-the-century  efforts  to  humanize  the 
urban  scene. 

SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  486-504) 

(The  John  Jay  High  School  with  its  playground  at  the  east  end,  adjoining 
Mo.  436  to  the  west,  is  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

No.  486  is  a  four-story  limestone  apartment  house  which  is  neo-Classical  in 
style.     It  has  an  Ionic  entrance  porch  surmounted  by  a  low  balustrade,  full- 
height  swell-front  bays  at  either  side,  and  a  sheetmetal  cornice  carried  on  console 
brackets,  with  swags  decorating  the  fascia  below  it. 

Nos.  488-492  consist  of  three  houses  designed  as  a  group.    They  were  begun 
in  1892  for  Thomas  L.  Leeming  and  were  designed  by  the  noted  architectural  firm  of 
Heins  §  LaFarge,  which  won  the  competition  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  Manhattan.    The  design  represents  the  renewed  interest  in  our  Colonial  heritage 
which  occurred  in  the  1890s.    The  buildings  are  Ceorgian  in  style  and  have  somewhat 
more  robust  detail  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  Queen  Anne  style.  Nonethe- 
less, there  are  features  reminiscent  of  the  Romanesque  Revival:    the  two-story 
bays,  the  use  of  Roman  brick  and  the  horizontal  stone  band  course  above  the  first 
floor  windows  and  doors.    The  Georgian  features  are  the  small  domers  with  'broken' 
pediments,  the  larger  gabled  dormers,  featuring  Palladian  windows,  a  large  central 
Palladian  window  at  the  second  story  of  Mo.  490,  and  the  arched  doorways  with  fan 
lights.    Two  small  oval  windows,  each  with  four  keystones  (at  top,  bottom,  and 
sides),  are  placed  above  the  arched  doorways  and  lend  emphasis  to  them.    The  low 
basement  is  of  limestone,  and  the  doors  are  approached  by  straight  stoops  with 
stone  wing-walls.    A  minor  note  of  asymmetry  is  achieved  by  the  bays  at  the  ends, 
curved  at  Mo.  483  and  three- sided  at  No.  492. 

Nos.  494-504  is  a  row  of  six  severely  neo-Classical  townhouses  which  are  of 
brick  with  limestone  trim.    The  off-center  entrance  doors  are  enframed  by  pilasters 
supporting  ornamented  entablatures,  and  all  are  approached  by  straight  stoons  with 
stone  witiT-walls.    The  triple  windows  o£  the  second  and  third  floors  have  common 
stone  cnframements ,  with  stone  spandrel  panels  between  them.    The  roof  cornices 
with  dentils  are  stepped  down  at  each  house  and  are  supported  on  end  brackets. 
Variety  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  gray  brick  at  the  two  center  houses  and  red 
brick  at  the  flanking  ones. 

(The  comer  apartment  house  on  Eighth  Avenue,  to  the  east  of  Mo.  504,  is  out- 
side of  the  Historic  District.) 

I.pnTH  cjoe     (Nos.  465-513) 

(The  corner  apartment  house  on  Seventh  Avenue,  to  the  west  of  No.  465,  is  out- 
side of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  465-473  at  the  west  end  o*  the  block  are  three  wide  walk-up  apartment 
houses  of  limestone,  begun  in  1904  for  Thomas  Corrigan  and  'fillian  '■' .  Johnston  an'' 
designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  Bennett.    These  four-story  houses  are  of  nco 
Classical  design  and  have  Ionic  porches  crowned  by  balustrades.    The  fascias  oi  the 
sheetmetal  roof  cornices  are  decorated  with  swags,     '"ith  their  full-height  swell- 
front  bays,  these  houses  provide  an  undulating  rhythn  in  contrast  to  the  flush 
^aced  rows  to  the  east . 
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Nos.  475-483  is  a  row  of  five  houses  which  have  a  sober  character  in  contrast 
to  the  more  picturesque  houses  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  block.    They  were  begun 
m  1895  by  the  owner  E.R.  Mowbray,  a  Brooklyn  mason,  and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn 
architect  '/alter  M.  Coats.    They  have  flush,  basically  neo-Italian  Renaissance 
facades,  with  small-scale  moldings  enframing  the  triple  windows  o*  the  first  and 
second  floors.    By  contrast,  the  three  third  floor  windows  at  each  house  are  round- 
arched  and  set  beneath  sheetmetal  roof  cornices  with  wreaths  and  swags.    The  door- 
ways are  richly  enframed  at  their  upper  Dortions  and  are  approached  by  high  stoons 
with  monolithic  pierced  stone  wing-walls.     In  this  row  the  two  end  houses,  faced 
with  brownstone,  contrast  with  the  center  houses,  faced  with  a  light-colored  stone. 

Nos.  485-493.    This  row  of  five  houses,  Romanesque  Revival  in  character,  is  of 
an  unusual  design,  so  simplified  as  to  represent  a  kind  of  proto-'lodern  style. 
Similarly  designed  houses  appear  on  the  north  side  of  Second  Street  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Avenues.    The  row  was  begun  in  1891  by  owner-architect  R.  von  Graff  of 
Brooklyn.    These  houses  are  all  of  an  orange-colored  Roman  brick,  similar  to  that 
used  on  many  other  houses  in  the  District.    The  facades  are  pared  down  to  barest 
essentials,  without  applied  ornament,  and  have  brick  arches,  which  are  round, 
segmental  or  elliptical  and  are  formed  by  concentric  rows  of  brick  headers.  The 
steep  roofs,  with  wide  dormer  windows,  end  alternately  with  shallow  corbel  tables 
and  with  outswept  eaves  carried  on  end  brackets.    The  original  Spanish  tile  roof 
survives  at  No.  485.    The  tall  straight  stoops  with  masonry  wing-walls  have  been 
replaced  by  basement  entrances  at  Nos.  491  and  493. 

Nos.  495-503.    This  row  of  five  houses  was  built  in  1891  for  Mian  Bros., 
Brooklyn  owner-architects.    These  houses  are  also  of  orange-colored  brick  and  have 
a  pattern  of  gables  alternating  with  broad  shed-roofed  dormers,  a  scheme  which  was 
continued  in  the  row  adjoining  them  to  the  east.    Here  the  gables,  with  stepDed 
sides,  are  truncated  and  are  surmounted  by  sheetmetal  roofs  crowned  by  ornamental 
^riezes.    The  oriels  beneath  them  have  hipped  roofs  and  are  carried  on  corbels. 
The  details  are  generally  Romanesque  Revival  in  style,  with  brownstone  lintels, 
corbels  and  transom  bars  extending  the  width  of  >'os .  497  and  501.    The  handsome 
original  single  doors,  approached  by  high  stoops,  remain  at  Nos.  495  and  503. 

Nos.  505-511.    These  four  basically  Romanesque  Revival  houses,  which  form  a 
short  but  very  coherent  row,  were  built  in  1392,  also  for  owner-architects  Allan 
Bros,  of  Brooklyn.    They  offer  an  interesting  contrast  in  both  design  and  materials 
to  the  row  to  the  west  and  to  No.  513,  the  single  townhouse  with  tower,  to  the  er>st. 
'"ide  dormers  alternate  with  gables,  one  of  which  still  displays  its  original  triple 
window,  with  an  arch  above  the  mullions  of  the  central  window.     ;io.  507  retains  its 
original  tile  roof.    All  the  houses  are  of  gray-colored  brick  with  alternating 
narrow  stone  bands  of  smooth  texture  and  wide  ban^s  of  rough-faced  brick.  I'olded 
brick  lends  textural  interest  at  the  basements  and  ?.t  the  gables,  where  it  is  laid 
in  chevron  pattern.    The  first  floor  windows  are  square-headed  in> the  houses  with 
dormers  and  arched  in  the  gabled  houses;  several  of  the  windows  retain  their  origi- 
nal stained  glass  transoms.    The  entrance  doors  are  directly  approached  by  line- 
stone  stoops  with  solid  wing-walls. 

Mo.  513.    The  last  building  in  the  blockfront  is  a  single  town  house  of  dis- 
tinctive design,  a  type  which  often  terminates  rows.    Despite  its  individuality, 
No.  513  was  actually  built  in  1892  by  Mian  Bros.,  as  a  part  of  the  neighboring 
row  to  the  west.    Almost  the  entire  front  of  this  Romanesque  Revival  house  is  com- 
posed of  one  large  full-height  tower,  constructed  entirely  of  brick  headers.  The 
entrance  r>orch  and  a  balcony  above  are  tucked  back  into  the  space  between  the  tower 
and  a  projecting  win^-wall  at  the  west  side.    The  "lain  roof  sweeps  down  nast  the 
tower  to  shelter  the  second  floor  balcony  and  has  a  delightful  little  semicircular 
dormer  set  at  mid-height.    The  brick  walls  are  of  a  soft  orange  color,  with  brown- 
stone trim  that  is  quite  close  in  color  to  the  brickwork.    Handsomely  carved  bands 
of  stone  form  lintels  for  the  first  and  second  story  windows  o*  the  tower  and  are 
carried  out  over  the  entrance  porch  and  the  balcony  above  it.    A  similar  band  of 
stone  at  the  top  of  the  tower  is  corbelled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  tran- 
sition *ron  its  cylindrical  shape  to  the  polygonal  shape  of  the  high  tower  roo*. 
This  roof  is  of  tile  and  is  canped  by  a  low  finial .    This  house  is  an  excellent 
examnle  of  the  freedom  of  Romanesque  Revival  architecture,  a  striking  asymmetrical 
composition  on  a  relatively  narrow  lot. 
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(The  comer  apartment  house  on  Eighth  Avenue,  to  the  east  of  No.  513,  is  out- 
side  of  the  Historic  District.) 


FOURTH 


STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  5  Prospect  Park  '-"est 


The  unique  and  effective  condition  of  the  park  block  of  Fourth  Street  re^ 
suits  from  the  careful  handling  of  the  rows  lining  both    i  «  ^architect 
two  opposing  rows  of  three-story  residences  were  designed  by  the  sane 
over  a  two  year  period  in  the  early  1900s.    They  vary  subtly  in  detail  out 
ject  to  a  definite  set  of  design  controls.    These  controls  and  the  f  e/ 

produce  include:    setting  the  houses  back  fifteen  feet  from  the  sidewalk  and  en 
framing  the  rows  by  projecting  the  end  houses,  thereby  making  a  smooth  «3n""°n 
the  neighboring  building  lines;  raising  the  front  yards  with  in_ 
walls,  thus  minimizing  the  apparent  height  of  the  basements    ^°"P™*  ™™*e*f - 
to  units  of  three  with  regard  to  yard  and  cornice  levels  •  the"b(  P^""n^r %t 
feet  of  restful  serenity,  as  opposed  to  those  rows  where  breaks  in  height  occur  at 
every  house.    The  generally  flush  facades  of  limestone,  m  the  north  row    are  only 
interrupted  by  a  few  rectangular  oriels  and  two-story  bays  and by  the  curved  bay 
of  the  end  house  as  an  enframing  element.    The  ornament  on  "des  f  ' 

borrowed  from  Classical,  Romanesque  and  French  Renaissance  sources,  has  a  IMlV 
consistent  character,  and  the  varied  shapes  of  the  openings  are  repeated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deemphasize  the  individual  house  while  lending  interest  to  the  rows. 

SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  528-598) 

(The  corner  apartment  house  on  Eighth  Avenue,  just  west  of  Wo.  528,  is  outside 
o*  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  528-534  are,  except  for  a  garage  at  the  back,  empty  lots.    The  four  town- 
houses  which  stood  here  were  demolished  by  1939.    To  date  there  are  no  plans  for 
these  sites,  which  present  a  challenge  to  the  area  and  are  a  potential  asset  it 
properly  developed. 

Nos    536-584.     (Nos.  542  and  570  are  missing  from  the  street  numbering  sys- 
tem )    This  row  of  twenty-three  houses  once  included  the  four  houses  which  were  de- 
molished the  west  (Nos.  528-534).    They  were  begun 

Arthur  Singer  and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Arthur  R-  Koch.    The  arch 
tectural  design  treats  the  row  in  groups  of  three  with  the  design  control  adva ntages 
mentioned  above.    The  symmetry  of  the  block  front  revolves  about  No^  556 which  was 
the  center  house  when  the  row  consisted  of  twenty-seven  houses     Two  characteris 
tics  distinguish  this  long  row  from  the  otherwise  **** of 

zontally  banded  stonework  and  rustication  extend  across  the  first  *    f  ,t 

several  of  the  houses  giving  them  a  bolder  relief,  and,  Pre^^ra"ed  with 
leneth  this  row  was  varied  through  the  use  of  brownstone,  as  contrasted  witn 
limestone,  for  the  nine  central  houses  of  the  original  twenty-seven. 

The  fronts  share  some  interesting  features  with  the  houses  opposite, 
copper-clad  second  floor  oriels,  bay  leaf  garlanded  arches  8b°™  "™  °^0fi£e 
floor  windows  and  doors,  and  two-story  three-sided  bays  displaying  unusual  foliate 
ornament  set  vertically  above  dwarf  pilasters  at  the  second  floor     A  special 
foarure    to  be  found  only  at  the  south  side  of  the  street,  is  a  series 
third  fioor  loggias  consisting  of  three  windows  separated  by  Byzantine  columns 
at  Nos    548,  556,  564  and  578.    Another  special  feature  is  the  smal 1  Palled  an 
window  set  in  a  handsome  rusticated  wall  at  the  first  floor  of  No.  556    which  was 
formerly  the  center  of  the  row.    On  this  side  of  the  street,  the  survival  of 
Ss^e  Revive?  features  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  brownstone    the  „ple 
window  loggias  at  the  third  floors  and  the  more  general  use  of  stone  transom 
bars  at  the  first  floor  windows. 

No.  586  was  begun  in  1909  for  owner  Otto  Singer,  and  was  designed  ^Arthur 
R    Koch    also  the  architect  of  the  long  row  built  two  years  earlier  to  the  west  or 
thi^se1  ME  imposing  limestone  faced  residence  harmonizes  «t^.££ 
boring  row,  despite  its  more  elaborate  ornamentation.    A  wealth  of  French 
sance  detail  at  doorway,  roof  cornice  and  bay  enlivens  the  facade,  while  the 
story  bay  effectively  terminates  the  row. 
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FOURTH  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  6  Prospect  Park  ".'est 

The  corner  apartment  house  is  described  under  Ho.  86  Prospect  Park  '.'est. 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos .  539-597) 

(The  comer  apartment  house,  to  the  west  of  No.  539,  is  outside  of  the 
Historic  District.) 

Nos.  539-561    is  a  row  of  six  four-story  neo-Georgian  apartment  houses, 
built  in  a  uniform  style  from  plans  of  1905  by  Brooklyn  architect,  Thomas  Bennett: 
Nos.  539-551  were  built  for  H.B.  May  and  Nos.  557-561  were  built  for  Albert  C. 
Hessel.    They  are  all  approached  by  low  stoops  and  have  porches  supported  on  columns, 
some  of  which  are  crowned  by  low  balustrades.    Sheetmetal  cornices  carried  on  con- 
sole brackets,  with  friezes  ornamented  by  swags,  are  the  same  for  all  six  apart- 
ments.   The  facades  are  enlivened  and  given  rhythmical  cadence  through  the  use  of 
full-height  swell-front  bays,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  entrance  porch. 
These  bays  are  Federal  style  in  origin,  although  the  buildings  are  basically 
Georgian  in  their  detail.    Variety  is  achieved  by  treating  the  four  end  buildings 
with  quoins  ind  splayed  lintels  with  keystones;  the  two  central  buildings  have 
simple  rectangular  lintels  except  at  the  top  floors.    Changes  in  materials,  and 
brick  colors  introduced  at  random,  lend  further  interest  to  this  otherwise  uniform 
row.     Basically,  the  houses  are  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  No.  547,  which  is 
all  of  limestone,  and  the  first  floor  of  No.  551,  which  is  also  of  limestone. 

Nos.  565-597.     (No.  581  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 
This  handsome  row  of  sixteen  townhouses  was  begun  in  1908  by  owner-builder  Otto 
Singer  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Arthur  R.  Koch,  who  designed  the  sim- 
ilar row  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.    Like  those  houses  on  the  south  side, 
this  row  also  enjoyed  the  design  controls  outlined  in  the  introduction.  Several 
different  types  of  facades  are  distributed  more  or  less  symmetrically  about  the 
center  house,  No.  583,  with  the  houses  to  the  east  having  the  front  doors  on  the 
left  side  and  those  to  the  west  having  them  on  the  right.    Variations  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  roof  cornices  lend  interest  to  the  row,  as  do  the  two-story  bays, 
oriels  and  round  arches  of  some  of  the  doors  and  windows  at  the  first  floors, 
similar  to  those  across  the  street.    The  glazed  loggia  theme  recurs  at  the  second 
floors  of  Nos.  573  and  591,  but  is  executed  here  in  the  neo-Classical  style,  with 
columns  between  the  windows  displaying  Composite  capitals.    The  basement  walls 
are  of  rough-faced  masonry   like  those  across  the  street,  some  of  them  have  smooth- 
faced flat  arches,  with  splayed  stones  stepped  up  at  their  tops  to  meet  the  hirh 
foliate  keystones  at  the  center,  some  of  which  are  crowned  by  fanciful  masques.  At 
both  ends  of  the  row,  the  last  two  houses  are  projected  forward ,  with  diagonal 
walls,  to  make  the  transition  to  the  building  lines  of  the  adjoining  apartment 
houses.    This  design  makes  possible  deep  yards  in  front  of  the  row  of  houses.  The 
end  house  to  the  west,  No.  565,  is  exceptionally  narrow  (14 '-0"  wide),  but,  with 
its  round-arched  door  and  window  at  the  first  floor,  makes  an  effective  terminal 
feature  despite  its  small  size. 

(The  corner  apartment  house,  east  of  No.  597,  is  outside  of  the  Historic 
District .) 


•  *  * 
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FIFTH  STREET 


FIFTH  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  5  Prospect  Park  West 

Here  the  street  presents  a  remarkably  uniform  quality,  despite  minor  vari- 
ations of  detail.    The  north  side  reflects  the  enthusiasm  for  all-white  neo- 
classical buildings  that  was  inspired  by  the  Chicago  Fair  of  1893.    The  south  side 
of  the  street  is  made  up  of  two  rows,  with  neo-Georgian  apartment  houses  to  the 
west  and  Romanesque  Revival  houses  to  the  east.    They  display  an  interesting 
range  of  colors  and  materials.    The  two  easternmost  houses  in  the  rows,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street,  form  a  visual  link  with  their  similar  tower-like  bays  and  pro- 
vide effective  terminations  to  the  handsome  rows. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  550-612) 


No.  550.    This  is  the  long  side  of  the  corner  apartment  house,  which  is  de- 
scribed under  No.  501  Eighth  Avenue. 

Nos.  564-580  is  a  row  of  nine  four-family  apartments  designed  to  resemble 
individually  owned  town  houses.     It  was  built  in  1910  for  owners  Nathan  and  Leon 
N.  Levy  and  was  designed  by  William  Debus.    The  houses  are  treated  in  groups  of 
threes,  with  the  outer  two  buildings  having  full-height  bays,  while  the  central 
building  is  flush-fronted.    The  style  is  basically  neo-Georgian,  with  certain  minor 
modifications  of  detail  lending  interest  and  coherence  to  the  basic  scheme,  an 
ABC,  ABC,  A3C  pattern.    All  of  the  houses  are  brick  above  limestone  basements  and 
first  floors,  with  low  straight  stoops  approaching  the  doorways.    Type  "A"  has  a 
full-height,  three-sided  bay.    There  are  arched  windows  in  the  rusticated  first 
floor;  garlanded  pediments  surmount  those  of  the  second  floor;  and  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories  have  keystones.    Type  "B"  is  flush-faced  and  has  arched  pediments 
above  the  doorways  and  blind-arched  windows  at  the  third  floor.    This  is  the  only 
type  in  the  row  which  has  a  deeply  projecting  cornice  carried  on  console  brackets. 
Type  "C"  has  a  rusticated  first  floor  and  a  full -height  curved  bay  with  handsomely 
enframed  and  pedimented  windows  at  the  second  floor.    The  brickwork  is  varied  from 
red  at  type  "C"  to  buff  colored  at  types  "A"  and  "3". 

No.  582  (No.  582-534)  is  a  four-story  apartment  house  standing  on  the  site  of 
a  two-story  brick  stable,  which  belonged  to  the  Litchfield  estate  and  was  demolished 
in  1904.    The  building  has  limestone  quoins  and  a  limestone  rusticated  first  floor, 
with  brick  above.    A  swell-front  bay  extends  full-height. 

Nos.  586-608.    This  row  of  twelve  three-story  Romanesque  Revival  townhouses 
was  begun  in  1892  for  John  A.  Bliss  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Magnus 
Dahlander,  who  also  worked  in  the  Stuyvesant  Heights  area.    The  design  pattern  is 
quite  subtle.    Full-height  curved  bays  flank  the  two  central  flush-fronted  houses 
and  also  terminate  the  ends  of  the  row.    All  the  intermediate  houses  are  flush- 
fronted.    This  establishes  a  symmetry,  within  which  the  fenestration  and  details 
are  varied  at  random,  with  each  house  having  its  own  clearly  defined  cornice  of 
individual  design.    Nos.  536,  594  and  600,  with  curved  full -height  bays,  are  quite 
similar  to  each  other  in  design,  as  are  Nos.  538  and  592,  with  their  flush  fronts 
and  regular  fenestration.    Nos.  590  and  604  are  notable  for  their  two  very  large 
arched  windows  at  the  top  floors,  while  Nos.  602  and  606  are  the  antithesis  in 
design,  with  four  high,  narrow  windows  at  their  top  floors  and  arches  at  the  first. 
Horizontal  bandcourses ,  rough-faced  stone  basements,  stone  transom  bars,  and  arched 
and  corbelled  windows  are  among  the  many  Romanesque  Revival  characteristics  of 
this  row.    The  masonry  includes  combinations  of  rough-faced  limestone,  brownstone 
and  Roman  brick.    Of  particular  interest  is  the  convex  rustication  used  at  the 
parlor  floors  of  Nos.  588  and  592,  splayed  in  form  at  the  segmental  arches  above 
the  parlor  floor  windows.    No.  608,  the  end  house,  although  built  with  the  row, 
is  a  variant  in  design  from  the  other  townhouses.    At  the  east  wall  there  is  a 
handsome  shallow  bay  window  crowned  by  a  conical  roof.    A  small  garage  is  located 
on  the  lot  adjoining  the  stoop  to  the  east. 

No.  612,  the  comer  house,  is  described  under  No.  94  Prospect  Park  "est.  It 
has  a  large  open  yard  behind  it,  adjoining  No.  608. 
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t 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos  .  557*607) 

(The  comer  property,  to  the  west  of  No.  557,  is  outside  of  the  Historic 
District;  it  was  the  site  of  a  six-story  elevator  apartment  house,  which  was  reco;  I 
ly  razed.) 

Nos.  557-579.    This  row  of  twelve  interesting  townhouses  was  built  in  1903-04 
by  owner-tuilder  Lane  5  Yeandle  and  was  designed  by  Manhattan  architect  Woodruff 
Luning.    The  houses  were  all  designed  with  tile  roofs,  sone  of  which  have  been 
replaced  by  other  roofing  materials,  and  high  rusticated  basements.    There  is  a 
wide  range  of  design  in  this  row.    Nos.  567,  569  and  579  are  quite  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  row.    These  three  have  English  basements,  entered  at  street  level, 
in  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  houses ,  which  have  stoops .    At  Nos .  567  ,569 
and  579,  an  arched  doorway  is  emphasized  by  rusticated  stonework  and  forms  a  visual 
part  of  the  wide  three-sided  bay  which  extends  upward  to  provide  a  balustraded 
deck  for  the  fourth  story.    The  bay  windows  with  stone  millions  at  each  floor  are 
reminiscent  of  Tudor  architecture.    The  fourth  story  has  a  triple  window  behind  the 
balustrade  placed  on  the  bay.    These  houses  are  crowned  by  low  parapets  in  lieu 
of  cornices      Flanking  the  pair  of  central  houses.  Nos.  567  and  569,  are  two  neo- 
Cl^M  Souses!  Nosg  565  and  571.    They  are  flush-fronted,  with  the  exception  of 
centrally  placed  curve-sided  oriels.    This  house  type  appears  again  next  to  tne  ena 
houses    at  Nos .  577  and  559,  of  which  No.  559  gives  the  best  idea  of  their  original 
appearance.    Set  between  these  neo-Classical  houses  are  two  pairs  of  handsome 
brownstones:    Nos.  561  and  563;  573  and  575.    Witlv  their  high  L-shaped  "oopsand 
bracketed  cornices,  they  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  this  jurn-of-the 
centurv  row.    However,  "broken11  pediments  above  the  doorways,  and  classical  swags 
u™hHecond  floor  windows  provide  the  clue  to  their  actual  dates •    They  teve 
full-height    three-sided  bays,  reflected  at  the  cornice  line.    The  house  at  tne 
Astern  end  of  the  row,  No.  557,  has  a  rectancnilar  projecting  bay  interlocked  with 
an  arched  enhance  porch.    Handsome  triple  windows  in  the  front  of  the  bay  lend 
dignity  to  this  neo-Classical  house. 

Nos.  581-607  is  a  severely  neo-Classical  row  of  fourteen  three-story  Rouses 
built  in  1907-08  by  owner-builder  Eli  Bishop  of  20  Halsey  Street  and  des  gned  by 
Se    Hedman.  a  Brooklyn  architect  who  also  did  work  in  the  Stuyvesa nt  Hex, hts 
area.    An  undulating  classical  cornice  with  swags  is  the  reflection  of  the  full 
height  bays  which  appear  at  every  house.    Half  of  the  bays  are  three-sided,  the 
other  half  curved,  as  at  Nos.  583,  509,  593,  595,  599,  605  and  607,  in  a  more  or 
!„s  symmetrical  arrangement.    A  rusticated  first  floor  extends  the  length  of  this 
limestone  row,  and  all  the  houses  are  approached  by  straight  flights  of  steps 

eading  into  small  front  terraces,  which  extend  the  width  of  the  houses  These 
terraces  are  all  surrounded  by  low  walls  and  are  a  most  inviting  feature  The 
houses  are  stepped  down  at  the  cornice-line  in  pairs,  and  this  system  of  levels 
is  also  carried  out  at  the  terraces.    Ornament  has  been  used  sparingly    It  is  most 

o  be  not^above  the  first  floor  door  and  window  heads  and  in  small  panels  at  the 
front  face  of  the  three-sided  bays,  between  the  second  and  third  floor  window s 
The  end  house.  No.  607.  has  a  conical  roof  surmounting  the  bay.    This  tower  like 
element  provides  a  visual  termination  for  the  row. 

No.  607A.  on  the  comer,  is  one  of  a  row  of  apartment  houses  and  is  described 
under  No.  92  Prospect  Park  West. 


.  .  * 
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The  general  uniformity  of  this  plea  ant  ^f^^^fby  round  and  three- 
family  dwellings  and  small  apartment  houses  is  gi ^  ™^£fectyis  one  of  bright- 
sided  bays  and  by  many  high  L-shaped  stoops.    The  overall  ^  classicisin 

ness,  due  to  the  general  use  of Jlimeston%a^/1in^luenCrexerted  bv  the  "Great 
of  these  limestone  houses  is  indicative  of  the  influence 
white  City",  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1393. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  590-633) 


(The  lots  occupied  by  St.  Saviours ^\^^^!^  5  £ 
comer  of  Eighth  Avenue,  and  by  the  adjoining  St.  Saviour  s  School, 
590,  are  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

'  Hos.  590-S93.    These  four-story  eight  family  " 

this  late  date.    Converted  «  a  c»vent  for  St    Saviour  S^  &,  Qf 
SS  re  ~d  hv  wrouf  t  gen  railings 

S^SS^S-  above  the  doorway  at  each  of  the  upper  floors. 

N0S.  600-608  are  five  neo-Classic.^ 
for  the  Prospect  Park  West  Realty  Company  fro. X  Nos.  Too,  602  and 
Axel  Hedman.    The  vertically  of  the  S"™*^"^  and  608  have  only  two- 
606  is  accented  by  two- story  grooved  Piasters    Nos .  a 

story  bays.    No.  600    the  end  house,  has  a  boldly  P£J«££  meet  the  line  0, 

with  the  line  of  the  apartment  house  to  the  west.    \™£  are  miiied  hy 

the  row,  which  is  set  back  to  Provld*  £°nt^*!n*ole brackets ,  and  by  their  brown- 
a  continuous  classical  cornice    supported  on  consolebrac       ,      Unestone  walls 
stone  basements  and  L-shaped  stoops.    The  cl™  ™    "         elirf  panels  over  the 
varies  from  house  to  house     Of  particular  note        ^^f^H  VoveT  the  entrance 
doors  and  central  parlor  floor  windows  and  the  scallop  sneii  m 

of  Mo.  600. 

N0S.  610-620  (No.  612  has 
This  group  of  five  three-story  neo-Classical  houses  was  ou        ,         ided  fun- 
century.  PThey  are  of  limestone,  H*™™^,^ boW  profHe  against  the 
height  bays.    The  deep  cornices  are  "rikin^and  *  classical  panels  set 

Z&ZJ^Z^VZ  S-Jr-  the  first  floors. 

Hos.  624  and  626  (Nos .  -2  and  628  have  ^^^S^T^S^ 
S5fc  ^^-b^/sr^e  ggyg  Pevival  tradition.  ^ 
However,  they  display  an  array  of  neo -^aissance  det ails  in  tne  ialusters 
light-colored  brickwork  at  the  first  floor  ^  on  console 

above  the  bay  at  No.  626,  and  in  the  sheetme tal  corn  «s  suppo  ^ 
brackets.    The  basements  and  the  wing-walls  of  the  L  snape 

„o.  630-630  is  the  large  corner  house  described  under  No.  108  Prospect  Park 

"Jest . 

NORTH  SIDE     (NOS.  543-627) 

Ho.  543.  the  corner  apartment  house,  is  described  under  No.  519  Eighth  Avenue. 
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SIXTH  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  &  PTospect  Park  '.Vest. 

Nos.  567  and  573  are  two  substantial  apartment  houses  built  in  1911  for 
Nathan  Levy  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Jacob  Debus.    The  limestone  trim  and 
red  brick  used  here  form  a  pleasing  combination  of  materials.    Noteworthy  features 
at  these  two  buildings  are  the  large , scrolled ,  iron  brackets  supporting  the  cor- 
nices and  the  decorative  iron  railings  on  the  fire  escapes.    Triple  windows  *re 
set  on  either  side  of  the  central  entrances  at  the  limestone  first  f loors 
windows  are  tied  together  vertically  by  a  common  limestone  enframement  at  the  secon- 
and  third  floors. 

Nos.  S7S-S7SA  to  583-583A  were  built  in  1910-1911  for  two-family  occupancy. 
This  group  of  five  duplexes  was  built  for  Nathan  and  Leo  Levy  Mid  "SignMl By 
architect  William  Debus,  except  for  Nos.  S83-S83A,  which  "ere  built  for  Cyru. 
Rheims  and  were  desired  by  Brooklyn  architect  H.L.  Reiser.    The  row  given 
definition  by  the  two  end  houses,  with  classical  pilasters  at  the  first  floor 
and  quoins  at  tJ>e  second  floor.    At  each  of  the  five  duplexes,  separate street 
entrances  have  been  provided  at  either  side,  to  serve  five  two  family  units 
the  stoops  are  low  and  approach  the  entrances  directly.    Though  severely  simple 
in  style,  these  houses  show  evidence  of  the  Georgian  tradition  in  the  quoins  the 
brickwork,  and  the  splayed  flat  arches  above  some  o*  the  windows.     It  is  also  ap 
parent  in  the  dormer  windows  at  Nos.  577  and  581. 

No.  585  is  an  eight-family  brick  apartment  house  dating  from 1914.    It  was 
built  for  Isaac  Seid  and  was  designed  by  5.  Millman  6  Fon  o*  Brooklyn.      ith  its 
Spanish  tile  roof let  and  stone  insets  in  the  paraoet,  it  typifies  much  of  the  new 
domestic  architecture  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Nos.  537-593.    These  four  houses  were  built  in  1895-96  by  °""er-bui Ider 
Augustus  Hurd:  two  brownstones  alternate  with  two  limestone  houses.    They  have 
high  rusticated  basements  and  L-shaPed  stoop; .of  brown  ton .    which  w 


houses . 

Nos    595-60°.    This  row  of  eight  houses,  begun  in  1900,  was  built  by  owner- 
builder  John  A    Bliss  from  designs  of  architect  A.E.  White-  the  h« ses  are  ate 
Romanesque  Revival  in  style.    They  have  al ternatin*  curved  and     ree  s  ded  t ^ 
story  bays,  and  the  limestone  trim  offers  a  subtle  "nt"«  "  ™  ^  5tone  tran. 
giving  the  row  a  mellow  effect.    The  houses  with  "^""^lat  Irenes  at  those  on 
som  bars  at  the  first  floor  windows  and  solaye f,^-£aced  flat^ arches  a 

which,  in  turn,  support  the  entablatures  -  an  unusual  feature. 

No    627    the  comer  house,  repeatin*  the  basic  design  of  the  one  opposite  it 
on  th^outn'sfd:,^  a  swell-ront  bay  at  the  back  end^of  a 
storv  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  house  and  faces  the  rear  yard.      These  n 
produce  a  handsome  gateway  effect  as  one  enters  the  street  from  the  .ark. 
house  is  described  under  No.  107  Prospect  Park  /est. 


*  *  * 
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SEVENTH  STREET 


SEVENTH  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  I?  Prospect  Park  West 

The  park  block  of  Seventh  Street  contains  variously  designed  houses,  which 
create  a  successful  ensemble.    The  south  side  is  remarkable  for  its  groups  of  hand- 
some Flemish  Renaissance  houses,  with  striking  color  variations  and  picturesque 
gables,  which  create  bold  profiles  against  the  sky.    The  north  side  of  the  street, 
while  less  flamboyant,  is  nevertheless  interesting.     It  has  rows  of  sedate  brown- 
stones  with  bays,  which  contrast  with  a  flush-faced  row  having  considerable  variety 
in  its  fenestration  and  .detail. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  550-610) 


(St.  Saviour's  (R.C.)  School  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  Avenue,  west  of  No. 
550,  is  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  550-570  is  a  group  of  six  eight-family  neo-Georgian  apartment  houses. 
No.  550  was  built  for  Jacob  Friedman  and  Nos.  554  and  558  for  the  H.B.  Hill  Con- 
tracting Co.    These  three  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Frank  S.  Lowe  and 
begun  in  1905.    Nos.  562,  566  and  570  were  built  at  about  the  same  time  and  were 
undoubtedly  designed  by  the  same  architect.    All  the  buildings  are  four  stories 
high  and  are  of  brick,  above  rusticated  limestone  first  floors.    They  are  directly 
approached  by  low  stoops  set  between  wing-walls.    Full-height  swell-front  bays 
produce  an  undulating  rhythm  at  the  cornice  line. 

No.  574  is  "The  Brunswick',  an  apartment  house  which  was  built  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.     It  is  neo-Renaissance  in  style,  executed  in  cream-colored  brick 
with  stone  trim.    A  stylish  iron  marquee  shelters  the  central  entranceway  at 
street  level  and  a  two-sided  bay,  beginning  at  the  second  floor,  rests  on  a  broad 
corbel  of  carved  stone.    The  limestone  enframements  of  the  second  story  windows 
have  traditional  classical    ears "  and  are  surmounted  by  arched  pediments.  The 
copper  roof  cornice  is  quite  deep  and  has  an  exquisite  patina. 

Nos.  576-598  is  an  interesting  row  of  twelve  three-story  townhouses  arranged 
in  groups.    This  row  was  begun  in  1903  for  V'illiam  B.  Greenman  and  designed  by  the 
Manhattan  architectural  firm  of  Chappell  G  Bosworth,  agents  for  architect  R.  Clarence 
Rupp.    The  end  houses,  two  at  the  west  and  three  at  the  east,  have  a  sober  dignity 
that  contrasts  well  with  the  two  elaborately  designed  central  groups  of  gabled  houses, 
which,  in  turn,  flank  a  very  simple  single  house.    All  the  houses  in  the  row  are  ap- 
proached directly,  except  Nos.  594  and  598,  which  have  L-shaped  stoops.    Nos.  576 
and  573,  the  flat-roofed  houses  at  the  west  end,  have  arched  doors;  No.  578  has 
an  arched  window  and  doorway  at  the  first  floor,  with  square-headed  windows  above. 
Mo.  576  has  a  full-height,  three-sided  bay  alongside  of  an  arched  doorway,  while 
No.  573  is  flush-fronted    both  are  rusticated  full -height,  with  brick  above  lime- 
stone.   They  share  a  simple  classical  cornice.    The  two  groups  of  gabled  houses, 
Nos.  580-584  to  the  west  and  Nos.  588-592  to  the  east,  are  identical  in  their 
basic  elevations,  with  variations  only  in  the  detailing.     In  these  groups  of  three, 
the  outer  houses  have  three-sided  bays,  with  parapets  at  the  third  floor  levels. 
The  center  house  of  each  group  has  a  handsome  central  oriel  at  the  second  floor. 
Their  style  is  proclaimed  by  the  elaborate  Flemish  Renaissance  gables,  which 
crown  the  fronts  of  the  three  houses.    A  strong  pattern  of  horizontal  stone  band- 
courses  sets  off  the  Roman  brick  to  advantage.     No.  586,  the  center  house  set  be- 
tween these  two  Flemish  groups,  makes  a  strong  contrast,  with  its  flat  roof  and 
straightforward  neo-Georgian  detail.    <"»f  the  three  houses  at  the  eastern  end  of  this 
row,  Nos.  594  and  598  have  three-sided  stone  bays  with  broad  front  faces.  These 
bays  are  further  emphasized  by  the  pediments  which  crown  them.    The  central  house, 
■'o.  596,  has  a  high  stepped  gable  behind  a  two-story  oriel,  topmost  section  of 
which  frames  a  handsome  classical  scallop  shell. 

(No.  600  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

No.  602  is  a  deep  narrow  lot,  and  No.  610  is  the  corner  apartment  house  with 
reaT  yard,  which  is  described  under  Ho.   118  Prospect  Park  '"'est . 
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SEVENTH  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  6  Prospect  Park  'Vest 
NOPTH  SIDE     (Nos.  553-627) 

(The  comer  lot  at  Eighth  Avenue,  containing  a  house  with  garage,  to  the  west 
of  No.  553,  is  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  553-581.    This  long  row  of  fifteen  flush-fronted  townhouses  incorporates 
designs  popular  at  the  turn  of  the  century.     It  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  an 
example  of  how  architects,  using  a  few  house  types  and  a  variety  of  materials,  lent 
interest  to  the  cityscape.    There  are  basically  four  different  house  designs, 
which  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  intermingled  quite  at  random.    Upon  closer 
insnection,  a  completely  symmetrical  central  core  may  be  discerned,  centering 
around  a  pair  of  houses,  Nos.  563  and  565,  and  extending  out  at  either  side  to 
No.  557  on  the  west  and  No.  571  on  the  east,    Outside  of  this  core,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  two  easternmost  houses,  which  are  completely  different,  some  of  the 
four  basic  house  types  appear  quite  at  random.    Although  the  basic  house  designs 
are  quite  distinct,  the  architect  has  varied  the  materials  used  for  them,  lending 
further  interest;  limestone  and  light  and  dark  colored  brick  have  been  used  for 
contrast.    The  houses  are  approached  by  high,  straight  stoops  Wljh  limestone 
wing-walls,  some  of  wnich  are  surmounted  by  iron  handrailings .    All  of  these  houses 
have  limestone  basements. 

Nos.  563  and  565,  the  two  houses  which  form  the  center  of  the  symmetrical 
core    have  square-headed  windows  and,  at  the  second  floor,  two  small  tnree-sidea 
bav  windows  set  in  conventional  window  openings  on  corbeled  sills.    The  roots 
display  gambrel  roof  lines  with  wide  hip-roofed  dormers    each  of  which  has  two 
windows.    No.  565  retains  its  handsome  original  tile  roof.    On  either  side  ^  these , 
appears  a  house  type  which  has  a  strikingly  large  plate  glass,  aJch?^1"^e^re 
next  to  an  arched  doorway  at  the  first  floor.    These  Romanesque  Rev jval  arches  are 
ribbed  and  rest  on  carved  impost  blocks.    At  the  second  and  third  floors  triple 
windows  are  crowned  by  roof lets;  the  upper  one  is  carried  on  beam-end  out  lookers. 
Flanking  these,  in  turn,  are  houses  of  a  severely  rectilinear  scheme,  of  brick 
above  limestone  first  floors.    At  No.  559,  paired  windows  are  p J"*?  J°  *  d°°r 

way  framed  by  pilasters  and  an  entablature.    The  centrally  located  upper  floor 
windows  of  Nos .  559  and  569  are  triple  and  share  a  common  limestone  enframement , 
thev  have  limestone  panels  between  them.    Overhanging  roof  cornices,  with  long 
panels  beneath,  are  carried  on  end  brackets.    The  two  ^^V^^d  have  Sym' 
metrical  inner  core,  Nos..  557  and  571,  are  neo-Renaissance  in  style  and  have 
double  winaows  set  under  elliptical  arches  beside  arched  doorways     These  windows 
and  doorways  are  set  in  rusticated  limestone  walls  up  to  impost  block    ev  1  and 
have  handsome  stone  voussoirs  with  keystones  forming  the  arches,  ^terlo.ked  with 
the  brickwork  above  them.    The  windows  of  the  upper  floors  are  enframed  by  lime- 
stone moldings,  and  the  houses  are  crowned  by  dentilled  roof  cornices  carried  on 
end  buckets8    The  two  easternmost  houses,  Nos.  579  and  581,  ^^^^^/^f 
from  all  the  others,  are  very  similar  to  each  other  at  the  upper  "oors    they  have 
three-sided  bays  carried  on  corbels  at  the  second  floors  and  triple  windows  at  the 
third.    Their  end-bracketed  roof  cornices  are  also  quite  similar.     It  is  at  tne 
floors  that  they  differ.    Uo.  579  is  especially  handsome,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
neo-Renaissance  mask  set  in  thetynpanun  of  the  broad  window  arch.    Tni%^ch  is 
enframed  by  evenly  spaced  blocks  set  in  a  molding.    The  same  enframement  appears 
at  the  arched  doorway,  which  also  has  an  ornate  tympanum.    The  adjoining  house. 
No    581,  has  a  double  window,  with  small  arched  pediment  centered  above  the  lintel. 
The  window  is  set  to  the  left  of  a  very  ornately  enframed  doorway      The  houses  to 
the  west  of  the  inner  core  belong  to  the  basic  house  types  described  above  but  are 
placed  at  random. 

Nos.  583-603  is  a  long  row  of  neo-Grec  brownstone  houses,  with  ^ee-sided 
bays    built  in  1888-G9  for  owner-architect  Charles  G.  Peterson.    The  houses  are 
all  approached  by  high,  straight  stoops  with  wrought  iron  hand"railin^^^^nder 
cast  iron  newel  posts.     In  their  ornamental  roof  cornices  and  door  entramements 
they  show  the  influence  of  the  neo-Grec  style,  even  though  they  belong  to  a  later 
period.    *  compared  with  their  neighbors  to  the  west ,  they  have  ^e  appearance 
of  dignified  disapproving  ancestors.    Nos.  5S3-593,  with  full-height  bays ,  are  two 
and  on^-half  stories  high.    At  Nos.  589-593  there  are  fenestrated  attics,  where  the 
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windows  are  set  in  the  fascia  boards  beneath  the  roof  cornice.    The  ^^Ji™ 
at  the  doorways  support  lintels  with  cornices,    ^ove *m.»  P 
second-floor  windows  form  a  visual  continuity  wlth.^e.  ^rf^ree  stories  high, 
parlor  floor  windows.    Nos.  S95-599  are  quite  similar  tat  are three . 
with  three-sided  bays  which  extend  up  to  the  third  stones,  at  which  level  they 
crowned  with  low  cast  iron  crestings. 

Nos.  605  and  607  were  also  built  for  owner-architect  Charles  G-  Petersen, 
but  in  1893.    In  their  combination  of  gray-colored  Roman  brick  and  limestone 
smooth  and  rough-faced,  these  houses  herald  the  architectural  ch a-cter  whi ch  the 
street  was  to  assume  at  the  turn  of  the  century.    The  materials,  the  arched  windows, 
STSoZ  trLsoHLs  and  the  detail  make  these  bold  houses  unmistakably  Romanesque 
Revival  in  style. 

No.  627  is  a  four-story  comer  house,  described  under  No.  117  Prospect  Park 

West . 


*  *  * 


EIGHTH  STREET 

EIGHTH  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  &  Prospect  Park  '.Vest 

This  street  has  an  airy  open  character  due  to  the  low  houses  on  the  south 
side.    These  row  houses  are,  in  their  details,  expressions  of  the  wave  of  classi- 
cism and  interest  in  the  Renaissance  which  swept  the  country  after  the  Chicago 
"/orld's  Fair  of  1893.    They  are  modest  versions  of  this  style,  designed  to  tit 
the  needs  of  the  aspiring  middle-class  owner.    With  only  one  exception,  the  houses 
on  the  south  side  are  of  limestone.    The  north  side,  by  contrast,  presents  and  al- 
most solid  wall  of  four-story  apartment  houses.    Their  materials  consist  of  light- 
colored  shades  of  brick,  with  limestone  trim,  which  harmonizes  with  the  houses 
across  the  street.    Their  height  is  visually  minimized  by  ^fconcentratien of 
architectural  elements  and  details  at  ground  floor  level,  while  their  ^l-hrigt 
bays  create  a  wavy  undulation  at  the  skyline.    Strangely  out  of  place  are  a  pair 
of  low  brick  houses  of  the  nineteen  twenties,  which  are  lacking  in  urban  elegance 
a^d  give    he  blockfront  a  toothless  character.    One  dark   handsome  brow^stone 
apartment  house  stands  proudly  among  its  neighbors.    One  feels  it  might  have  be- 
longed on  Boston's  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  502-S64) 

(The  corner  apartment  house,  on  Eighth  Avenue,  west  of  No.  502,  is  outside 
of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos    502-524.    This  row  of  twelve  identical  neo-Italian  Renaissance  houses 
was  built 'in  1908-09  for  Louis  Levy  and  was  designed  by  Erooklyn  architect  Thomas 
Bennett.     It  is  only  two  stories  high,  with  full-height  curved  bays.    ™e  smooth 
limestone  is  enriched  by  fluted  pilasters  between  the  square-headed  windows  of  the 
bays    by  the  doorwavs  with  their  engaged  columns  supporting  ornate  entablatures, 
and  bv  the  carved  panels  beneath  the  windows  in  the  bays.    High  L-shaped  stoops 
approach  the  handsome  doorways  with  wrought  iron  grilles  in  the  doors.  The 
houses  are  crowned  by  individual  sheetmetal  roof  cornices,  which  have  console 
brackets,  and  a  frieze  with  swags. 

No    526  is  a  two-story  red  brick  townhouse  with  a  three-sided  bay      It  was 
built  in' 1904-05  for  Alexander  Lyons  and  Charles  Block  and  was  designed  by 
architect  Simeon  Eisendr.th.     It  is  unique  in  this  row.    The  limestone  ouoins  give 
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the  facade  a  banded  appearance.    The  richly  enframed  bull's-eye  window  over  the 
doorway,  the  pediraented  window  above  it,  the  sidelights  and  transom  at  the  door 
and  the  elegant    wrought  iron  railings  at  the  stoop  and  yard  produce  a  cosy  neo- 
Georgian  character,  which  contrasts  with  the  formal  limestone  rows  on  either  side 
o*7  the  house. 


Nos.  528-550.    This  row  of  twelve  two-story  townhouses  was  built  in  1902 
for  William  H.  Reynolds  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Benjamin  Driesler. 
Full-height  curved  bays  alternate  with  three-sided  ones,  a  device  which  lends 
variety  and  creates  a  certain  rather  attractive  agitation  at  the  skyline.  There 
is  a  pronounced  cleavage  in  this  blockfront  where  No.  526,  the  darker-colored  neo- 
Georgian  house,  separates  the  two  long  rows  of  houses,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  subtle  differences  in  these  two  rows.    This  row,  although  neo-Classical 
in  style,  retains  in  an  occasional  arched  doorway  or  arched  window  at  the  second 
floor,  a  vestigial  reminder  of  the  earlier  Romanesque  Revival  style,  an  interesting 
fact  when  we  consider  that  it  is  only  three  years  older  than  the  Renaissance 
row  to  the  west.    Otherwise  it  is  quite  similar  to  that  row,  with  its  ornate 
cornices  and  carved  panels  beneath  the  windows.    An  exception  is  No.  540,  which  dis- 
plays neo-French  Renaissance  ogival  arches  at  the  parlor  floor  windows.    The  end 
house,  Mo.  550,  exhibits  a  terminal  feature  found  in  many  other  rows  in  the  Park 
Slope  area:  a  square  bay  carried  forward  to  meet  the  line  of  the  comer  apartment 
house. 


Nos.  552-564  is  a  large  six  story  corner  apartment  house  described  under  Mo. 
131  Prospect  Park  '."est. 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  511-583) 


(The  corner  apartment  house,  on  Eighth  Avenue,  just  west  of  No.  511,  is 
outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

Mos.  511-537.    These  eight  apartment  houses,  which  were  designed  for  eight- 
family  occupancy,  were  begun  in  1904  for  John  Wilson  and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn 
architect  Henry  Pohlman.    They  are  four  stories  high  and  have  full -height  swell - 
fronts  on  either  side  of  the  entranceways .    They  have  Flemish  bond  buff-colored 
brickwork  trimmed  with  limestone  above  smooth  limestone  first  floors,  and  their 
detail  accords  well  with  that  of  the  houses  across  the  street.     Basically  neo- 
Georgian  in  style,  they  have  splayed  window  lintels  with  keystones  and  typical 
modillioned  cornices  at  the  second  floors.    The  arched  windows  with  keystones  at 
the  top  floors,  and  the  curved  cornices  above  the  swell -fronts  give  the  buildings  an 
undulating  rhythm.    Straight  low  stoops  approach  the  doorways,  which  are  enframed 
by  pilasters  supporting  carved  entablatures. 

Mo.  541  is  an  impressive  and  dignified  brownstone  apartment  house  begun  in 
1905  for  J.B.  Hoecker  and  also  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Henry  Pohlman.     It  is 
also  four  stories  high  with  swell-fronts  on  either  side  of  the  entranceway,  but 
it  is  quite  different  in  character  from  the  row  to  the  west.    Here,  the  first  floor 
is  rusticated  and  the  central  second  floor  windows  of  the  swell-fronts  display 
handsome  triangular  pediments  with  carved  tympana.    The  central  windows  above  these 
have  arched  pediments  with  carving,  and  the  top  floor  has  arched  windows  with  carved 
keystones.    The  wide  central  doorway  is  flanked  by  Ionic  columns  supporting  a 
simple  entablature,  which,  in  turn,  supports  a  series  of  small  richly-enframed 
stair  windows  at  the  floors  above  it.    These  windows  are  set  at  different  levels 
from  those  at  the  sides.    All  of  these  elements  give  the  building  an  air  of  elegance 
and  a  sense  of  verticality,  enhanced  by  a  raised  section  of  cornice  above  the  cen- 
tral entrance. 

Nos.  545  and  547  are  two  small  brick  houses  linked  across  a  central  access- 
way  by  an  arch,  with  wrought  iron  gates,  leading  to  garages.    They  were  built  in 
1922  for  Adele  Hoecker  and  were  designed  by  the  Manhattan  architectural  firm  of 
Scott  5  Prescott.    They  have  Flemish  bond  brick  walls,  one-story  bays,  and  low 
stoops  with  stepped  brick  wing-walls.    The  second  floors  have  triple  windows  with 
roof lets  above  them. 
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Nos.  553-571  is  a  row  of  five  apartment  houses  remarkably  similar  to  the  row 
to  the  west,  although  somewhat  more  ornate.    They  were  built  in  1909  for  George 
F.  Heim  and  were  desired  by  Brooklyn  architect  Arthur  Koch.    All  but  one  have  full- 
height,  swell-fronts  on  either  side  of  the  doorways,  echoed  by  the  undulating 
rhythm  at  the  skyline.    These  apartment  houses  are    wider  than  thosw  in  the  row  to 
the  west,  with  the  exception  of  No.  571,  which  was  built  on  the  narrower  end  lot. 
It  has  only  one  swell-front  bay,  set  to  the  left  of  the  doorway.    All  these  build- 
ings are  constructed  of  the  same  material  and  are  executed  in  the  same  neo-Georgian 
style.    They  were  built  five  years  later  than  the  row  to  the  west  and  have  square- 
headed  windows,  instead  of  round-arched  ones,  at  the  top  floors.    Thev  all  have 
splayed  flat  arches  with  keystones,  with  swags  adorning  the  keystones  at  the  first 
floors.    The  doorways  are  arched  and  have  carved  ornament  in  the  tympana.  They 
are  flanked  by  tall,  fluted  columns,  which  extend  above  the  arches  to  meet  the 
lines  of  the  cornices  crowning  the  rusticated  first  floors.    These  cornices  are 
carried  out  over  the  columns  and  support  a  finial  centered  above  each  column.  The 
handsome  wrought  iron  and  glass  double  doors  and  the  door  enfraraements ,  including 
the  ornamental  tympana  in  the  arches  and  the  rusticated  voussoirs  enframing  them, 
all  show  the  influence  of  French  Beaux  Arts  design,  so  prevalent  at  the  tum-of- 
the-century.    The  windows  of  the  stairways,  above  the  doorways,  do  not  align  with 
the  windows  on  either  side  of  them  and  have  been  vertically  enframed  in  pairs. 
The  low  bottom  window,  above  the  doorway,  has  been  enhanced  by  flanking  scrolls, 
which,  behind  the  finials  above  the  columns,  create  a  visual  ensemble.  Flemish 
bond  brickwork  and  a  handsome  modillioned  roof  cornice,  lend  further  distinction 
to  this  fine  row. 

No.  573-583  is  a  large  comer  apartment  house,  described  under  No.  125 
prospect  Park  T'fest. 


*  *  * 
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This  wide  street,  the  equal  in  width  of  the  north-south  avenues,  has  a  re- 
markable quality  of  openness,  not  only  due  to  its  breadth,  but  also  to  the  low 
row  houses  on  either  side  of  it.    After  one  passes  the  line  of  high  apartment 
houses  fronting    on  the  Park,  a  quality  of  repose  and  serenity,  enhanced  by  a  gentle 
undulztion  at  the  cornice  line,  becomes  evident  on  this  almost  purely  neo-Classical 
street.    The  light  color  of  the  limestone  and  the  uniformity  of  the  facades  give  a 
new  turn-of-the-century  aspect  to  this  sunny  street;  a  comprehensive  feeling  of 
town-planning  is  becoming  evident  here,  in  contrast  to  the  charming  picturesqueness 
o*  some  of  the  streets  developed  in  the  1830s  and  1890s,  in  which  diversity  was 
considered  the  most  desirable  quality.    Another  factor  contributing  to  this  uni- 
formity was  the  development  of  longer  and  longer  rows,  as  it  became  evident  that 
greater  economy  was  achieved  in  building  them.     Like  those  on  Eighth  ftreet,  these 
neo-Classical  rows  reflect  the  influence  of  the  Chicago  Fair  of  1S93.    This  street 
is  unusual  in  having  a  terminal  feature  at  the  point  where  it  dead  ends  at  the  Park. 
Centered  at  the  end  of  the  street,  in  the  Park,  is  a  monument  to  General  Lafayette 
by  Daniel  Chester  French,  with  architectural  enframement  by  Henry  Baccn.     It  was 
unveiled  in  1917. 


SnUTH  SIDE     (?:os.  526-572) 

(The  six  two-story  houses  west  of  No.  526  are  outside  of  the  Historic  Dis- 
trict.) 

Nos.  526-538.    This  row  of  seven  houses  was  built  in  1304-95  for  T.  Kilty 
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was  designed  by  architect  George  W.  nelkus.    These  three-story,  brownstone-fronted 
houses  have  a  severely  rectilinear    quality,  with  their  flush  fronts,  square- 
headed  windows  and  doors  and  horizontal  bandcourses  under  the  windows  at  each  floor. 
This  dignified  severity  is  relieved  by  the  round-arched  openings  which  occur  at 
the  first  floors  of  Nos.  526  and  534  only,  and  by  the  bracketed  roof  cornices  with 
paneled  fascias  of  all  the  houses.     High  stoops,  with  wrought  iron  handrailings , 
lead  directly  to  the  double  entrance  doors  with 

transoms.    This  is  the  only  row  in  this  blockfront  which  has  flush  facades. 

Nos.  540-552.    These  three-story,  multi-family,  brownstone  buildincs  give  th< 
appearance  of  single-family  townhouses.    They  were  built  in  1896  for  Charles  Hart 
and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  F.  Carroll.    Their  high,  straight 
stoops  lead  up  to  glazed  double  doors.    Here,  we  again  find  the  alternating  curved 
and  three-sided  full-height  bays  that  are  so  prevalent-  in  this  area  of  the  Historic 
District.    The  theme  of  wide  horizontal  bands  between  the  windows  is  continued 
here,  with  carved  panels  set  in  the  width  of  the  band  beneath  the  second-floor  bay 
windows.    The  most  notable  ornament  is  to  be  found  at  the  doorways,  where  engaged 
columns  support  dentiled  entablatures.    The  roof  cornices  with  modi  11  ions  and  the 
richly  ornamented  friezes  are  surmounted  by  very  low  paneled  parapets,  an  unusual 
feature.    Many  of  the  elegant  iron  handrai lings  and  newel  posts  remain  at  the 
stoops . 

Nos.  554-572  is  a  row  of  ten  houses  built  in  1902  for  Thilip  Jung  and  de- 
signed by  Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  Engelhardt.    They  are  two  stories  high  and 
make  a  break  at  roof line  with  the  three-story  buildings  to  the  west.  r'eo-Classical 
in  design,  they  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  houses  across  the  street,  which  were 
designed  by  another  architect.    The  pattern  of  alternately  curved  and  three- sided 
bays  is  interrupted  only  at  the  west  end,  where  the  bay  is  two-sided,  with  its 
wide  front  carried  over  to  meet  the  line  of  the  row  to  the  west.    The  windows  are 
all  square-headed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  arched,  above  the  doorway ! 
Most  of  the  arched  windows  are  simply  set  in  the  smooth  front  walls,  but  those  at 
Nos.  554  and  568  have  delicate  drip  moldings  carried  around  the  outer  Profi^  of 
the  voussoirs,  a  reminiscence  of  the  Romanesque  Revival.    Richly  ornamented  bas- 
relief  panels  are  introduced  in  the  wide  bandcourse  beneath  the  second-floor  win- 
dows of  some  of  the  houses.    The  individual  roof  cornices  are  supported  by  widely- 
spaced  modillions  and  have  ornamental  friezes  beneath  them.     High  stoops,  alter - 
natingly  straight  or  L-shaped,  have  solid  masonry  wing-walls. 

(The  comer  buildings  at  Prospect  Park  West,  just  east  of  Mo.  572,  are  out- 
side of  the  Historic  District.) 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  519-577) 

(The  corner  apartment  house  on  Eighth  Avenue,  just  west  of  No.  519,  is  outside 
of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  519-543.    This  row  of  thirteen  identical  neo-Italian  Renaissance  houses 
was  built  in  1908-09  for  Louis  Levy  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Thomas 
Bennett.    These  houses  are  only  two  stories  high,  with  full-height  curved  bays. 
The  smooth  limestone  is  enriched  by  fluted  pilasters  between  the  square-headed 
windows  of  the  bays,  by  the  doorways  with  their  engaged  columns  supporting  ornate 
entablatures,  and  by  the  carved  panels  beneath  the  windows  in  the  bays.    Hign  L- 
shaped  stoops  approach  the  doorways,  and  the  houses  are  crowned  by  individual  sheet- 
metal  roof  cornices,  with  swags  in  the  frieze  and  console  brackets  for  suPP^t . 
These  houses  are  practically  identical  to  those  back-to-back  to  then,  Nos.  502-5^4 
Eighth  Street,  which  were  built  by  the  same  owner  and  designed  by  the  same  archi- 
tect . 

Nos.  545-567.    This  row  of  twelve  two-story  limestone  townhouses  was  built 
in  1902-03  for  William  H.  Reynolds  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Benjamin 
Driesler.    Full-height,  curved  bays  alternate  with  three-sided  ones,  a  device 
which  lends  variety  and  produces  a  rather  attractive  agitation  at  the  skyline. 

This  row,  although  neo-Italian  Renaissance  in  style,  retains  vestigial  reminders  of 
the  earlier  Romanesaue  Revival  style  in  its  occasional  arched  doorways  and  arched 
second  floor  windows.    The  houses  have  ornate  cornices  and  display  carved  panels 
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and  bandcourses  beneath  some  of  the  windows     No.  553  di splays  neo-French  Renais- 
sance  ogival  arches  at  the  parlor  floor  windows .    ™e*«ef  ^.t0.back  with  them, 
same  owner  and  designed  by  the  same  architect  as  the  ones  oa 
Nos.  528-550  8th  Street.    Like  them,  they  were  begunjn  1902 .  an  a 
ferences  in  the  ornament  prevent  their  being  described  as  identical. 

No.  569-577,  the  four-story  comer  apartment  house,  is  described  under  Mo. 
140  Prospect  Park  West. 


*  *  * 
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This  almost  unaltered  residential  block  presents  an  ^^^V^!£L 
™d  his  its  own  distinctive  character,  derived  from  the  overall  aspect  of  many 
"ois  \S2  flush  fronts,  punctuated  only  here  and  there  ^y/-^^^-^;- 
two^tory  bays.    High  basements  and  L-shaped  stoops  characterize  many  of  the  houses 
Some  extraordinary  yard  railings  on  the  south  side  of  the  ^J^^^ 
as  does  the  wide  variety  of  architectural  detail      Certain  of  ^J™***^* 
their  original  paving  blocks  in  the  sidewalk,  adding  character  to  the  street. 

SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  642-708) 

(The  three  residences  and  the  comer  apartment  house  on  Eighth  Avenue,  to  the 
west  of  No.  642,  are  all  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

No    642     This  distinctive  two-story  brownstone  house,  approached  by  an  L- 

vival      With  its  full-height,  three-sided  bay,  it  displays  a  combination  ot  stone 
Textures      rougn- faced  verticals  between  the  windows  and  smooth-faced  horizontals 
above  and  below  them.    The  doorway  with  its  three-light  transom  has  soma  interest- 
ing carved  detail,  and  the  three  bands  of  billet  molding  at  the  roof cornice  *re 
unusual,  but  most  expressive  of  the  style.    The  L-shaped  stoop  of 
its  smooth-faced  perforated  wing-walls,  displays  some  handsome  foliate  ornament. 

Nos    644-652.    These  five  houses  were  built  in  1887-88  by  owner-builder 
Thomas  Brown.    Brooklyn  architect  Carles  Werner  designed  them.    tore,  varying 
design  features  are  evident  above  the  rather  uniform  first  and  second  floors 
No.  644  has  a  mansard  roof  with  pedimented  dormer  windows:  No.  646  has  always 
had  a  full  third  story,  quite  similar  to  the  floors  be  ow;         W8  tas  a  fu 11  third 
floor  with  arched  windows  and  a  stepped  gable,  seemingly  of  later  date    Nos.  6iu 
652  are  twins,  with  dentiled  cornices  and  Entiled  triangular  pediments    et  above  the 
two  right-hand  windows,  and  with  low  rectangular  windows  cut  in  the  fa s boards 
The  handsome  cast  iron  railings  display  a  wealth  of  foliate  forms  set  in  gothic 
arches,  and  this  design  continues  east  to  No.  672. 

Nos.  654-664  is  a  row  of  six  brownstone  houses,  built  by  owner-builder 
-ailian  Brown,  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  ».  M.  Coots  in  1887     These  two_ 
and  one-half  story  houses  are  unified  in  design  and  are  treated  in  an  unusual  man 
ner  «  tnl  top  floor  level.    The  rough-faced  stonework  of  the  basement  and  of  the 
window  lintels,  contrasting  with  the  smooth  walls,  is  somewhat  Sin  ""J^™"^ 
the  houses  to  the  west.    The  cornice  slab  over  the  doorway,  with  J1™1""  JalJ01> 
above  it,  is  supported  on  high  grooved  brackets.    The  unusual  feature  of  this  r 
is  the  mist  unconventional  top  half-story,  where  a  mini-bnlustrnde  takes  the  place 
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of  a  cornice,  while  low  attic  windows  piercing  the  fascia  have  striking  sunburst 
oanels  between  them.    A  higher  window  at  the  center  is  crowned  by  a  dentiled 
pediment,  the  ends  of  which  meet  the  top  of  the  balustrade.    The  pediment  is  crwnea 
by  an  acroteria  motif.    A  full  top  story,  with  stepped  parapet,  was  a  later  addition 
at  No.  654. 


Nos.  666-672.    These  four  brownstone  houses  were  also  designed  by 
architect  W.  M.  Coots  for  owner-builder  V.'illiam  Brown,  but  one  year  later,  in  100  . 
They  differ  from  his  row  to  the  west  only  in  being  three  stories  high  and  in 
having  full  top  stories  which  are  quite  similar  to  the  floors  below  "•»»» 
dignified  rectkngularity  is  enhanced  principally  by  the  foliate  yard  railings  and  b> 
the  bracketed  roof  cornices  which  are  broken  slightly  forward  on  the  left  side  t 
signalize  the  doorways  below  them.    Basement  entrances  have  been  provided 
666  and  670. 

Mo.  674,  located  almost  at  the  center  of  the  blockfront,  is  »f^«0gi 
individual  townhouse  built  in  1894  for  John  Thatcher  and  designed  for 
well-known  Manhattan  architect  William  B.  Tubby     With  ^V/of  the  rows  on  t 
bay    it  interrupts  and  contrasts  with  the  flush-faced  fronts  of  the  rows  on  Bit 
sloe  of  it.    A  rather  severe  example  of  neo-French  ^^^Velque  Revivai  work 
represents  a  great  contrast  to  Tubby' s  rather  Picturesque  Risque  Rev 
on  Lincoln  Place  off  Eighth  Avenue.    Limestone  "tends  to  the  secon  ^ 
sill,  and  brick  is  used  for  the  top  two  floors.    The  high,  narrow  i 
story  bay  accent  its  verticality.    The  stone  transom  bars  of  the  parlor 
dows'and'doorway,  the  paneled  pilasters  «-kinR  t  e  nain  ent ranc e    and  the  seco 
floor  arched  window  keyed  to  the  brickwork    are  indicat  ve  of  the  styi  • 
the  roof  ccmice  with  its  dentils  and  console  brackets    s  more  J^ly  class 
character.    A  high  L-shaped  stoop,  with  stone  scrolls  at  the  bottom,  furtn 
enhances  the  individual  character  of  this  house. 

Nos.  676-632.    These  four  houses,  built  in  1888,  »»P«f~J«^  £r*he 
neo-Grec  style.    They  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  eyno  £«d 

built  by  owner-builders   J.  F.  Ransom  and  P.  S.  Stevens. TOe  n  ^ 
with  incised  ornament  over  the  -in  doorways    and  th •  «™  «^ntal  form  and 

story     The  overall  effect  of  the  houses  is  complemented  by  the.r  origin 
iron  yard  railings,  with  curvilinear  and  foliate  forms. 

Mos    684-690.    These  four  houses,  built  before  1890    form  an  e^V^^UP' 
The  two°center  houses  display  high  "ian^lar  ped.ments^  wh^  ^"^^ 
with  pedimented  dormer,  has  a  subordinate  character      The  w«te  eastern- 
has  had  a  full-height  top  floor  added    was  Presumably  once  £  ^ 
most    creating  a  symmetrical  group     These  brownstones  are  They  nave 
style,  with  rough-faced  lintels  and  impost  blocks  at  the  first  ri  ' 
corbei  blocks  supporting  the  window  sills  at  the  secon I  floors.    The  origin  1 
stained  glass  transoms  over  door  and  window  rem ain  at  No    686     W  St  ^  ^ 
wrought  iron  railings  approach  the  front  doors  in  °^  ^traignt  ™, 
some  yard  railings  repeat  the  pointed  arch  pattern  found  in  the  western 
the  blockfront. 

Nos .  692-696.    These  three  brownstone  houses  are  P^^^^0^  never- 
transitional  style.    Neo-Classical  in  their  s»°°th-^ced  *t°^rka,r™trained  nanner 
theless  replete  with  Romanesque  Revival  carved  ornament,  done  in  aro 
lnel", .     v.         .  1Mo      xhev  uere  built  for  Thomas  Brown,  the  prin 

and  indicative  of  their  date,  1888.    They  were  ouiit  Brooklyn  architec- 

cinal  developer  of  this  street,  and  were  designed  by  the  noted  Br  ac. 
tural  firm  of  Parfitt  Brothers.    Three  Tories  high    they  f°™  *         rf  h  the 
cent  for  this  blockfront;  their  three-sided,  two-story  their 
flush-faced  rows  of  houses  to  the  west.    The  sheeweta    root  come 
gir  ands  and  tassels,    are  neo-Classical  in  detail,  while    he^ar rail  ng 
handrailings  and  newel  posts  at  the  stoops  continue  the  pointed 
of  the  houses  to  the  west. 
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No.  698-708.  This  large  four-story  brick  apartment  house  with  towers  at 
the  comers  and  an  entrance  on  10th  Street,  is  described  under  No.  152  Prospect 
Park  West. 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  631-693) 

Nos.  631-641.    The  four  low  Romanesque  Revival  townhouses  and  the  high  ad- 
joining neo-Classical  corner  house,  although  different  in  appearance,  were  all 
begun  in  1894  by  owner-builder  Thomas  Brown,  the  principal  developer  of  this  street 
These  houses  were  designed  by  architect  Paul  Higgs.    Mo.  631-633,  the  three-story 
corner  house  on  Eighth  Avenue,  has  a  smooth  stone  facade  with  a  full -height,  three- 
sided  bay  facing  Tenth  Street;  an  L-shaped  stoop  leads  up  to  the  front  door.  The 
Eighth  Avenue  side  is  of  brick  and  has  another  full -height  three-sided  bay  at  the 
rear.    The  heavy  roof  cornice,  carried  on  console  brackets,  extends  along  both  of 
these  sides.    The  only  notable  ornament  is  to  be  found  in  the  carved  blocks  support- 
ing a  small  horizontal  cornice  at  the  head  of  the  parlor  floor  windows  ^acing 
Tenth  Street.    The  four  Romanesque  Revival  houses  adjoining  No.  631-633  to  the  east 
are  two  and  one-half  stories  high.    They  have  arched  openings  at  the  first  floors 
and,  in  alternate  houses,  also  at  the  second  floors.    The  low  attic  floors  have 
small  square  windows  set  in  the  fascias  of  the  roof  cornices.     For  variety,  Nos. 
635  and  639  each  have  a  pair  of  tiny  arched  windows  in  the  fascia.  Handsome 
ornamental  panels,  above  dent i led  string  courses,  separate  the  attic  windows  at 
Nos.  637  and  641. 

Nos.  643-649  is  a  row  of  four  late  Romanesque  Revival  houses,  built  in  the 
early  1890s.    They  are  all  approached  by  L-shaped  stoops  with  solid  masonry  wing- 
walls  and  have  an  alternating  ABAS  design  pattern.    The  "A:  houses,  Nos.  643  and 
647,  have  square -headed  windows  at  the  top  floors-  the  '  B    houses  have  arched 
windows  at  the  top  floors  and  low  arches  above  paired  windows  to  the  left  of  the 
first  floor  arched  entrances-  semi-engaged  colonettes  fill  the  wall  spaces  beneath 
the  snrings  of  the  arches.    All  the  houses  have  separate  but  similar  cornices, 
with  small  closely  spaced  corbels.    The  principal  ornament  is  to  be  founH  in  panels 
under  the  first  floor  windows  and  in  the  checkerboard  bandcourses  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  upper  floors . 

Nos.  651-661.    These  six  houses  were  built  in  1890  by  owner-builder  Thomas 
thrown ,  with  Drooklvn  architect  V'.M.  Coots  as  designer.    They  use  the  same  cornices 
as  the  houses  to  the  west,  and,  like  them,  are  late  Romanesque  Revival  in  style. 
There  is  an  underlying  symmetry  in  this  row  of  three-story  brownstones,  which, 
except  for  detail,  follows  a  basically  A BAA H A  pattern.    The  ''A  '  houses  have  sauare- 
headed  openings  and  smooth-faced  walls.    The  '  B    houses  have  arched  parlor  fl°or 
windows  and  also  have  arched  doorways  with  deep  keystones,  which  support  corbeled 
shelves  serving  as  extensions  to  the  sills  of  the  second  floor  windows.  Above 
the  spring  of  the  first  floor  arched  openings  at  the  '  B"  houses,  a  system  of 
narrow,  rough-faced  bandcourses  alternates  with  the  smooth  stonework  and  lends 
considerable  texture  and  interest  to  these  openings.    The  houses  are  all  approached 
by  high  L-shaped  stoops  with  low  wrought  iron  handrailings . 

Nos.  663-667.    These  three  brownstone  houses  were  also  built  by  owner- 
builder  Thomas  Brown,  but  in  1889.    Very  similar  to  the  rows  to  the  east,  they  are 
three  stories  high  and  introduce  two-story  three-sided  bays  which  contrast  with  the 
flush-fronted  rows  to  the  west.    They  are  transitional  in  btyle,  displaying  Roman- 
esque Revival  elements  of  design,  such  as  checkerboard  panels  beneath  the  narlor 
*loor  windows,  rough-faced  voussoirs  above  them  and  iron  cresting  at  the  tops  of 
the  bays.    Classical  elements  include  the  pediments  over  the  doorways,  which  are 
linked  visually  with  the  fluted  corbels  at  the  sills  of  the  windows  above  them, 
and  the  swags  and  dentils  at  the  friezes  of  the  roof  cornices. 

Nos.  669-681.    These  seven  three-story  houses  are  quite  similar  to  Nos. 
663-667,  with  the  exception  of  certain  minor  details.    They  were  also  begun  in  1889 
and  were  constructed  by  owner-builder  Thomas  Brown,  who  retained  the  Manhattan 
architectural  firm  of  liiggs  G  Rooke  to  design  this  row.    Here,  the  two- story,  three- 
sided  bays  are  also  crowned  by  iron  crestings,  but  the  doorways  have  rou^h-faced 
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stone  voussoirs  with  keystones  in  lieu  of  low  pediments. 

No.  683  is  an  individual  three-story  brownstone  townhouse  built  by  owner- 
builder  James  McLaren  in  1896.     Like  the  rows  to  the  west,  it  has  ?  classical  roof 
cornice  with  swags  and  a  two-story,  three-sided  bay  surmounted  by  iron  crestings. 
The  ornamented  horizontal  chamfers  at  the  heads  of  the  first  and  second  floor 
windows  are  reminiscent  of  the  rapidly  fading  Romanesque  Revival,  but  the  dentiled 
entablature  of  the  doorway,  supported  on  columns,  is  classical.    An  interesting 
feature  above  this  entablature  is  the  small  panel  flanked  by  scrolls,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  cornice-slab  serving  as  a  sill  for  the  window  above.    An  L-shaped 
stoop  with  stone  newel  posts  approaches  this  handsome  doorway. 

No.  685  is  a  vacant  lot. 

Nos.  687-693.    This  row  of  four  three-story  houses  was  built  in  1883  by 
owner-builders  Assip  and  Buckley  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  W.M.  Coots. 
All  four  of  these  modified  Romanesque  Revival  houses  have  two-story,  three-sided 
bays,  which  terminate  in  metal  cornices  that  extend  across  the  width  of  each  facade, 
Above  this  level,  a  picturesque  roof line  is  created  by  mansard  roofs,  large  douMt 
dormer  windows  crowned  by  peaked  roofs,  and  small  single  dormer  windows  above  the 
doorways.    The  main  entrances  to  these  houses  are  flanked  by  delicate  colonettes 
crowned  by  segmental  arches  above  the  doorways.    The  graceful  curve  of  these  arches 
is  repeated  above  the  central  parlor  floor  windows  of  the  bays,  where  arched  drip 
moldings  create  a  rhythmic  pattern.    The  original  double  doors,  with  small  square 
panels  in  the  lower  half  and  stained  glass  transoms  above,  are  still  intact  at 
three  of  the  houses.    Handsome  L-shaped  stoops,  with  striking  lunettes  in  the  walls 
facing  the  street,  lend  character  to  these  fine  houses. 

(The  apartment  house  to  the  east  of  No.  693  is  outside  of  the  Historic 
District .) 


*  *  * 
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The  overall  appearance  of  this  attractive  street  is  one  of  small -scaled 
residential  buildings  well  balanced  on  both  sides.    There  is  an  interesting  con- 
trast between  rows  with  flush-fronts  and  rows  with  bays.    The  north  side  displays 
a  variety  of  styles,  whereas  the  south  side  houses,  so  similar  to  those  on  Ninth 
Street,  are  singularly  uniform  with  the  exception  of  the  four-story  brick  apartment 
houses  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  block.    The  houses  were  built  to  provide  di^nitied 
dwellings  for  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  the  overall  effect  they  produce  is 
that  of  an  extremely  cohesive  neighborhood. 

SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  584-646) 

(The  comer  apartment  house  on  Eighth    Avenue,  and  the  five  houses  to  the  west 
of  No.  584,  are  all  outside  of  the  Historic  District.) 

Nos.  584-614.    This  long  t*  -story  row  of  fifteen  neo-Italian  Renaissance 
brownstone  houses  was  begun  by  owner-builder  Thomas  F.  Martin  in  1897    with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  end  houses,  Nos.  610  and  612-614,  which  were  begun  by  him  in  1898. 
The  designer  has  varied  the  full-height  bays  from  round  to  three-sided,  but  tney 
do  not  alternate,  as  was  so  often  the  case.    Here,  three  pairs  of  three-sided 
bay  houses  appear  near  the  center  of  the  row,  alternating  with  single  curved-bay 
houses      No.  534,  lias  a  two-sided  bay  extended  forward  to  meet  the  row  ot  live 
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houses  to  the  west  of  it,  as  was  so  often  done  in  the  Park  Slope  area.  L-shaped 
stoops  with  low  wing-walls,  arched  at  the  bottom,  lead  up  to  the  doorways.  Some 
have  low  iron  railings  on  top  of  the  wing-walls,  while  others  do  not.    The  doorways 
have  ornamented  pilasters  supporting  deep  brackets,  which  carry  the  cornice  slabs 
above  carved  panels.    Carved  panels  appear  beneath  all  the  windows  in  the  bays, 
and  the  sheetmetal  roof  cornices  have  dentils  above  their  ornamental  friezes. 
Aside  from  these  ornamental  features,  the  front  walls  are  all  of  smooth-faced 
stonework.    The  only  vestigial  remains  of  the  Romanesque  Revival  style  may  be 
seen  in  the  rough-faced  lintels  above  the  windows.    No.  612-614  has  an  alleyway, 
east  of  the  house,  leading  to  a  parage  at  the  back  of  the  property. 

Nos.  618  (616-620)  and  624  (622-626)  are  two  similar  four-story  brick  apart- 
ment houses  of  yellowish  brick.    They  were  built  in  1912  for  the  Kessan  Realty 
Company  and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Axel  S.  Hedman.    At  the  upper  f loo x.s 
they  have  central  bays,  four  windows  wide,  flanked  by  end  bays  with  single  triply- 
divided  windows.    The  arched  entranceways  have  fluted  pilasters  on  either  side,  and 
the  buildings  are  crowned  by  parapets  stepped  up  above  the  central  bays.    The  re- 
moval of  what  were  probably  pitched  roof lets,  in  front  of  the  central  parapets, 
may  still  be  discerned  in  the  smooth  stucco  covering  at  No.  624. 

(Nos.  628  and  630  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos.  632  and  634  are  a  pair  of  very  similar  apartment  houses.    No.  632  was 
built  in  1903  for  William  H.  Johnson  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  George 
F .  Roosen.    Although  they  are  only  four  stories  high,  full -height  curved  bays, 
flanking  the  central  entrances,  give  the  facades  a  pronounced  sense  of  vertical ity 
and  height.    They  have  stone-faced  first  floors,  rusticated  at  No.  632,  and  are 
brick  above,  with  horizontal  stone  bandcourses  above  the  windows  serving  as  lintels 
at  No.  634.    Their  boldly  projected  cornices  supported  on  console  brackets,  with 
dentils  and  ornamental  friezes  below,  and  the  pedimented  doorway  at  No.  632, 
are  neo-Classical  features.    The  entrances  are  approached  directly  by  low  stoops. 

No.  636.    Built  as  a  three-story  neo-Federal  two-family  dwelling  in  1920  for 
Louis  A.  Rosenstein,  this  building  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  M.A.  Cantor. 
At  the  right  of  this  all-brick  building  is  an  entrance  doorway  with  vertical  con- 
sole brackets  supporting  a  cornice  slab.     In  the  center  is  a  paired  window,  and  to 
the  left  is  a  driveway  entrance  closed  by  a  wrought  iron  gate.    Above  the  first 
floor,  two  tiers  of  shallow  three-sided  bay  windows  occupy  most  of  the  front; 
they  are  recessed  in  openings  in  the  wall  and  are  surmounted  by  panels  with 
escutcheons  draped  with  swags.    These  panels  break  the  top  line  of  the  brick 
parapet.     Interesting  brickwork  panels  between  the  bays  and  blind  arches  above 
them  enliven  this  facade. 

No.  642-646.    This  is  the  entrance  side  of  the  four-story  comer  apartment 
house,  No.  162-163  Prospect  Park  West.    This  brick  building  was  erected  for 
William  Murphy  in  1903  and  was  designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Pohlmann  S 
Patrick.    It  is  remarkable  in  that  the  brickwork  is  laid  up  through  all  four 
floors  in  a  simulated  rustication  above  a  rough-faced  stone  basement.  Horizontal 
stone  bandcourses  are  carried  through  at  every  floor  at  windowsill  level,  and 
broader  bandcourses  at  the  third  and  fourth  floors  serve  as  impost  blocks,  for 
the  window  lintels  at  the  third  floor  and  for  the  arches  at  the  top  floor.  A 
modest  cornice,  carried  on  closely-spaced  console  brackets,  crowns  the  building. 
The  entrance  on  Eleventh  Street  has  a  shallow  porch,  supported  by  columns  and 
surmounted  by  a  low  balustrade  with  urns  at  the  corners.    An  angular  corner  bay 
is  complemented  by  very  shallow  swell -front  bays  set  near  the  ends  of  the  two  fa- 
cades.   The  narrower  Prospect  Park  West  facade  is  similar  in  all  details  to  the 
one  on  Eleventh  Street,  except  for  having  a  rusticated  limestone  facing  at  the  first 
floor  in  lieu  of  brickwork. 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  583-653) 

(The  four-story  brick  apartment  house  on  the  corner,  to  the  west  of  No.  583, 
is  outside  of  *he  Historic  District.) 
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(No.  581  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

Nos.  583-591,  a  row  of  five  two-story  Romanesque  Revival  houses,  was  built 
before  1898.    They  form  an  ABABA  pattern.    The  "B"  houses  have  arched  doorways,  with 
the  carved  arch  supported  on  triple  colonettes  at  each  side.    To  the  left  of  this 
doorway,  an  unusually  wide  plate  glass  arched  window  with  keystone  provides  a 
dramatic  accent.    At  the  second  floor,  above  the  doorway,  a  small  pseudo-balcony, 
flanked  by  scrolls,  is  set  directly  beneath  a  single  second-story  window.    The  roo^ 
cornice,  typical  of  all  those  in  the  row,  is  supported  on  closely-spaced  console 
brackets,  with  foliate  ornament  in  the  frieze  below  it.    An  unusual  feature  of  the 
cornice  is  the  end  bracket  separating  each  house,  as  it  is  carried  up  well  above 
the  cornice  line  and  capped  with  a  small  arched  section.    The  'A"  houses  have 
square-headed  windows.    The  mullions  and  jambs  of  those  at  the  first  floor  display 
carved  Ionic  scroll  motifs  at  top  and  bottom.    As  at  the  "B"  houses,  the  doorways 
have  small  balconies  above  them;  here  they  rest  on  heavy  lintel  blocks,  which,  in 
turn,  are  supported  by  narrow  end  brackets.    There  is  also  an  interesting  frond- 
like carving  at  each  end  of  the  rough-faced  second-floor  window  lintels.  High 
stoops  with  rough-faced  stone  sidewalls  are  surmounted  by  low  iron  railings, 
except  at  No.  587. 

Nos.  593-603.    Contrasting  with  the  flush-fronted  row  to  the  west,  this  two- 
story  row,  with  full-height,  shallow,  three-sided  bays,  was  erected  in  1889.  It 
was  built  by  owner-builder  William  Brown,  the  developer  of  some  of  Tenth  Street, 
including  the  houses  directly  behind  these,  which  were  designed  for  him  by  Brooklyn 
architect  W.  M.  Coots,  also  the  designer  of  this  row.    These  six  houses,  with  square- 
headed  openings,  have  original  details,  which  do  not  specifically  relate  to  any  one 
style:    the  stilted,  rough-faced  stone  work,  which  includes  the  flat  arches  of  first 
and  second  floor  windows;  the  triangular  pediments  above  the  doorways,  carried  on 
shallow  brackets;  and  the  unusual  bracketed  cornice  with  fan-shaped  and  diagonal 
ornament  in  its  panels.    This  row  again  repeats  the  handsome  iron  yard  railings  with 
Gothic  arch  and  floral  design  so  conspicuous  on  the    south  side  of  Tenth  Street . 
High  straight  stoops,  with  wrought  iron  handrai lings ,  lead  up  to  the  doorways  of 
this  interesting  row. 

Nos.  605-611.    These  four  rectilinear  flush-fronted  brownstone  houses, 
reminiscent  of  the  neo-Grec  style,  were  built  in  1891  by  owner-builder  F.  0. 
Peterson.    The  heavy  enframements  of  the  windows  to  the  left  of  the  front  doors 
are  two  stories  in  height,  giving  the  suggestion  of  bays.     Straight  stoops  with 
iron  handrailings  lead  up  to  double  doors,  which  are  sheltered  by  thin  cornice 
slabs  carried  on  pilasters  with  brackets.     Small  incised  rosettes  and  other 
carvings  appear  at  the  window  lintels.    No.  607  retains  its  original  paneled  wood 
doors,  glazed  at  the  top.    The  delicate  roof  cornices  of  these  houses  are  most  un- 
usual, and  although  the  detail  is  actually  neo-Grec,  it  lacks  the  bold  quality  we 
generally  associate  with  that  style.    The  yard  railings  at  these  houses  have  close- 
ly spaced  fleur  de  lys  finials. 

Nos.  613-623.    Although  these  brownstone  houses  are  only  two  stories  high, 
like  their  flush-fronted  neighbors  to  the  west,  they  appear  higher,  due  to  the 
verticality  of  their  three-sided,  full-height  bays.     (No.  621,  with  a  curved  bay,  is 
the  only  exception.)    They  were  built  in  1892-93  for  Charles  G.  Peterson.  Their 
bold,  dentiled  cornices,  supported  on  closely-spaced  brackets,  and  their  smooth- 
faced stonework  are  neo-Classical  in  character.    However,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  Park  Slope  area,  the  lower  portions  of  the  houses  display  lingering  traces  of 
the  Romanesque  Revival.     Here,  these  include  the  rough-faced  masonry  stoops  and 
bands  of  stonework  beneath  the  parlor  floor  windows.     Nos.  621  and  623  have 
handsome  stained  glass  transoms  above  the  parlor  floor  windows. 

No.  625.    This  three-story,  Romanesque  Revival  house  of  limestone  was  built  in 
the  late  1890s  and  was  occupied  by  John  D.  Datherdato.     Except  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  an  L-shaped  stoop,  its  basement  and  first  two  floors  are  almost  exactly  similar 
to  those  at  No.  621  in  the  row  to  the  west.    The  curved  bay  is  only  two  stories 
high,  but  this  house  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  third  floor  with  arched  windows. 
It  is  crowned  by  a  classical  roof  cornice,  which  is  also  remarkably  similar  to 
those  in  the  row  to  the  west. 

(No.  627  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 
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Nos.  629-639.    This  row  of  six  Romanesque  Revival  houses  was  begun  in  1901 
for  Thomas  C.  Van  Pelt  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  Bennett.  The 
houses  are  set  above  terraces  with  L-shaped  stoops,  and  a  rhythmical  continuity 
is  achieved  by  the  series  of  arched  openings, separated  by  pilasters,  at  the  first 
floor.    A  projecting  stone  transom  bar  runs  continuously  through  all  the  arches 
and  provides  a  cap  for  the  intermediate  pilasters.    Rough-faced  stone  bandcourses 
serve  as  lintels  for  the  second  floor  windows,  giving  further  unity  to  the  row. 
The  classical  cornice,  not  unlike  those  of  the  houses  to  the  west,  persists  here. 
The  first  floor  is  of  rough-faced  stonework,  laid  up  in  narrow  bands  above  the  arches 
of  the  windows;  the  upper  floors  are  of  Roman  brick. 

(No.  641  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 

No.  643-653  is  a  four-story  comer  apartment  house  of  brick,  with  an  entrance 
on  Eleventh  Street,  described  under  161  Prospect  Park  West. 


TWELFTH  STREET 


TWELFTH  STREET      Between  Eighth  Avenue  S  Prospect  Park  West 


Like  Eleventh  Street,  this  street  is  almost  level  between  Prospect  Park  West 
and  Eighth  Avenue,  starting  its  westward  slope  on  the  far  side  of  the  Avenue.  It 
is  primarily  a  street  of  three-and  four-story  apartment  houses,  except  on  the 
south  side,  which  has  a  long  row  of  two-story  family  residences.    *!any  of  the 
streets  in  the  southern  part  of  Park  Slope  have  apartment  houses  at  the  eastern  or 
Park  end  of  the  street.    Some  of  these  are  quite  interesting  architecturally, 
having  a  distinctly  European  character.    A  good  example  here  is  'The  I'/aldorf",  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Prospect  Park  West  and  Twelfth  Street.    Since  William 
Musgrave  Calder  (1869-1945)  was  the  designer  and  developer  of  so  many  of  the 
houses  on  this  street,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  started  his  career  as 
a  carpenter's  apprentice,  studying  nights  at  Cooper  Union,  and  that  he  became 
Commissioner  of  Buildings  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  (1902-03) ,  the  New  York 
State  Representative  to  Congress  (1905-15)  and  U.S.  Senator  (1917-23).  His 
father,  Alexander  G.  Calder,  developed  practically  all  of  the  major  residential 
rows  on  Thirteenth  Street. 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  464-528) 


No.  468  (464-472)  is  a  four-story  brick  apartment  house,  entered  on  Twelfth 
Street,  which  is  described  under  No.  1201  Eighth  Avenue. 


Nos.  474-482  are  a  row  of  five  apartment  houses,  built  in  1899-1900  for 
James  Jack,  and  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Thomas  Bennett.    Although  they  are 
only  four  stories  high,  their  full-height  curved  bays,  flanking  the  central  entrances 
?ive  the  appearance  of  gTeat  verticality  and  height.    The  facades  of  Nos.  478-482 
are  of  buff -colored  brick,  with  horizontal  stone  bandcourses  servin?  as  ir.post 
blocks  for  all  the  window  lintels,  while  Nos.  474  and  476  are  of  gray  brick.  The 
boldly  projecting,  curved  roof  cornices  supported  on  console  brackets,  with  dentils 
and  ornamental  friezes  below,  echo  the  curved  beys  and  thus  enhance  the  undulating 
rhythm  which  characterizes  these  facades.    The  entrances  are  all  approached  by  low 
stoops  with  masonry  wing-walls.    The  building  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  row,  No. 
482,  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  others  and  has  only  one  curved  bay,  which  is 
located  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.    These  apartment  houses  are  remarkably 
similar  to  Nos.  632  and  634  on  Eleventh  Street. 


•  *  * 
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Ja       il  484-514 '  lonP.  row  of  sixteen  family  residences  was  built  for 

No      4a?ci     U  WaS  constructed  by  Brooklyn  architect-builder  William  M.  Calder. 
ros.  494-514,  nearest  the  park,  were  begun  in  1893,  while  Nos .  484-492.  to  the 
west  of  them,  were  begun  the  following  year.    These  small  but  dignified  stone-faced 
nouses  are  all  two  stories  high  and  have  three-sided  and  curved  full-height  bays, 
which  are  varied  in  no  particular  pattern.    They  are  basically  neo-Italian 

enaissance  in  style,  distinguished  by  the  stone-carving  of  the  pilasters  and  en- 
tablatures of  their  entrance  doorways  and  by  the  ornamental  panels  under  the  windows 
The  parlor  floor  windows  of  the  bays,  a  few  of  which  are  round-arched,  are  divided 
by  pilasters,  which  represent  a  wide  range  of  orders,  at  many  of  the  houses.  There 
is  variety,  but  no  discemable  pattern,  in  the  facing  materials:    brownstone,  lime- 
stone and  greenstone.     Reminders  of  the  rapidly  fading  Romanesque  Revival  style 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  arched  second  floor  windows  above  the  doorwavs  of 
some  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  arched  doorways  and  those  converted  to 
windows  at  Nos.  496,  500,  506  and  510.    Those  flanked  by  slender  colonettes,  Nos. 
486  and  502,  and  that  at  No.  494,  with  stilted  top  enframement  carried  on  an  orna- 
mental bandcourse,  are  also  reminders.    The  roof  cornices  are  non-continuous  and 
are  expressive  of  the  individual  houses,  with  frieze  designs  of  swags  at  the 
three-sided  bays  and  foliate  ornament  at  the  curved  bays.    The  1898  houses  are 
approached  by  L-shaped  stoops,  whereas  those  built  in  1899  have  straight  stoops. 
Basement  entrances  have  been  provided  at  Nos.  500,  504  and  506. 

Nos.  516  and  518  are  two  brick  apartment  houses  which  are  quite  similar  to 
Nos.  474-482,  at  the  western  end  of  the  street,  except  that  they  are  three  stories 
high  and  have  slightly  different  doorways.    They  were  begun  in  1902  for  John  'Vilson 
and  were  designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Pohlman  5  Partrich. 

No.  524  (520-528),  'The  Waldorf  ,  is  a  four-story  apartment  house  with 
rusticated  limestone  first  floor  and  basement.     It  was  built  in  1903  for  J.  Niebe] 
and  was  designed  by  architect-builder  M.  Pasquale  Forte.     It  is  neo-Italian 
Renaissance  in  style  and  has  quite  a  continental  flavor.     Its  handsome  entrance 
porch  with  paired  columns  and  its  frieze  at  the  roof  cornice,  interrupted  by  terra 
cotta  cartouches,  are  manifestations  of  the  style.     It  also  bears  the  numbers 
170-171  Prospect  Park  'Vest. 


NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  467-527) 


No.  467-471  is  a  four-story  brick  apartment  house  with  comer  tower  and  with 
store  at  ground  floor,  described  under  Mo.  1123  Eighth  Avenue. 

No.  473-477.     (No.  475  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system.) 
This  is  a  one-story  store  occupying  the  former  rear  yard  of  No.  1123  Eighth 
Avenue . 

Nos.  479-485  is  a  row  of  four  brick  apartment  houses  built  by  owner-builder 
'"'illiam  M .  Calder  in  1901  and  designed  for  him  by  architect  Thomas  Bennett.  These 
four-story  brick  buildings,  with  full-height  curved  bays,  are  quite  similar  to  the 
apartment  houses  on  the  south  side,  Nos.  474-482,  built  for  James  Jack  and  also 
designed  by  Bennett.    They  differ  principally  in  that  the  stone  bandcourses  are 
aligned  with  the  window  lintels  and  that  the  top  floor  windows  have  stilted  see- 
mental  arches  of  rough-faced  stone  with  the  impost  blocks  forming  a  bandcourse. 
The  frieze  of  the  roof  cornice  displays  curvilinear  ornament. 

Nos.  437-491.    These  three  two-family  brick  apartment  houses  were  built  for 
E.  J.  Norris  in  1892  and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  \.  V.  B.  Morris. 
nnly  three  stories  high,  they  are  conspicuously  low  in  this  blockfront  and  are 
approached  by  low  stoops.    The  arched  entranceways ,  with  rouph-faced  stonework 
crowned  by  drip  moldings  and  keystones,  are  reminiscent  of  Romanesque  Revival 
prototypes-  the  splayed  flat  arches  o^  the  windows,  also  with  keystones,  and  the 
dcntiled  roof  cornices  are  more  nearly  derived  from  Georgian  prototypes.    The  blind 
single  windows  above  the  entrances  are  unusual  but  maintain  the  symmetry  of  these 
facades . 
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Nos.  493-501.    These  five  eight-fanlly  apartment  houses,  like  Nos  479-485, 
were  built  in  1901  by  owner-builder  f/illiaio  N.  Calder  with  Brooklyn  architect 
Thomas  Bennett.    They  are  strikingly  similar  to  them    with  the  exception  that 
here,  the  windows  at  the  top  floor  have  a  simple  horizontal  stone  bandcourse  serving 
as  window  lintels.    The  boldly  projecting  neo-Classical  cornices  have  been  removed 
at  Nos.  497,  499  and  501,  exposing  the  underlying  brickwork,  which  has  been  capped 
by  a  thin  line  of  coping. 

Nos.  503-505  and  507-509  are  two  broad-fronted  yellowish  brick  apartment 
houses,  frur  stories  high.    They  are  the  newest  buildings  in  the  blockfront,  having 
been  built  in  1915-16  for  the  Alivon  Realty  Company,  and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn 
architect  W.  T.  McCarthy.    Each  building  has  sixteen  apartments.    The  ground  floor* , 
with  their  broad  arched  doorways,  limestone  bases,  and  balusters  beneath  the  windows 
have  an  air  of  conservatism.    They  contrast  with  the  merely  playful  character  or  the 
upper  floors,  where  tiers  of  triple  windows,  at  each  side,  are  flanked  by  brick 
pilasters  and  crowned  by  gables,  in  a  manner  generally  reminiscent  of  French 
Contemporary  work.    Since  these  two  buildings  sit  right  up  to  the  front  lot  line, 
they  have  a  very  prominent  position  as  seen  along  the  blockfront. 

Nos.  511  and  513  are  a  pair  of  four-story  apartment  houses  which  are 
remarkably  similar  to  Nos.  474-482,  on  the  south  side,  the  first  of  this 
type  to  be  built. on  this  street.    One  of  them,  No.  513,  was  built  in  1900-01  by 
the  same  architect,  Thomas  Bennett,  for  a  different  owner,  Thomas  Van  Pelt; 
No.  511  was  begun  in  1903  for  William  H.  Johnson  and  was  designed  by  George  Roosen 
of  Brooklyn.     It  is  interesting  to  note  how  certain  building  types,  such  as  this 
one,  with  its  full-height  pair  of  curved  bays,  became  so  popular  with  owners  and 
architects  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  almost  literal  copies  from  the  origi- 
nals     Here,  the  only  major  differences  from  those  originals  are  m  the  limestone 
first  floors  and  in  the  details  of  the  doorways.    The  difference  in  appearance 
between  these  two  buildings  is  primarily  due  to  the  use  of  light,  orange  colored 
brick  at  No.  511  and  brown  brick  at  No.  513,  the  introduction  of  rustication  at  the 
first  floor  of  Mo.  511,  and  certain  minor  differences  at  the  window  lintels. 

Nos    515-519.    These  three  two-story  townhouses  are  conspicuously  the  lowest 
buildings  on  this  blockfront  but  correspond  in  height  to  the  long  row  across  the 
street.    Despite  the  remarkable  similarity  of  these  three  houses,  the  two  nearest 
the  Park,  Nos.  517  and  519,  were  built  first,  in  1898-99,  for  George  F.  Cranford. 
They  were  designed,  like  so  many  of  the  apartment  houses  on  this  street,  by  Thomas 
Bennett.    No.  515  was  not  built  until  1910,  for  owner  James  Mason,  and  was  designed 
by  Brooklyn  architect  Benjamin  F.  Hudson.    Nos.  517  and  519  have  full -height, 
three-sided  bays;  there  is  a  curved  bay  at  No.  515.     In  spirit  they  are  neo- 
classical, with  roof  cornices  carried  on  console  brackets,  and  with  pedimented 
doorways  at  two  of  the  houses.    They  are  all  approached  by  L-shaped  stoops  with 
masonry  wing-walls.    The  arched  windows  in  the  parlor  floor  bay  at  No.  517  and  the 
square-headed  doorway  with  engaged  columns  at  No.  519  are  design  elements  seen  in 
earlier  houses  built  in  the  District. 

No    521-523  is  a  four-story  brick  apartment  house,  with  limestone  enfrane- 
ments  at  the  first  floor.    It  projects  further  toward  the  street  than  Nos.  515-519 
and  has  two  full-height,  three-sided  bays  set  on  either  side  of  a  central  doorway. 
The  easternmost  bay  is  further  advanced  to  make  the  transition  to  the  line  of  the 
comer  apartment  house,  which  stands  up  to  the  lot  line  on  12th  Street.     In  its 
severe  rectangularity  and  in  the  detail  at  the  cornice,  this  building  is  generally 
neo-Classical,  with  the  exception  of  the  stilted  segmental -arched  window  lintels 
at  the  top  floor. 

No    525-527,  a  four-story  brick  apartment  house,  has  an  entrance  at  Mo.  525 
but  is  also  entered  at  No.  166  Prospect  Park  ''est.     It  is  described  under  No. 
166-169  PTospect  Park  ''Jest. 
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at  the  parlor  floor  windows,  beneath  which  are  handsome  bands  of  foliate  ornament. 

No.  508-512  is  the  large  four-story  corner  apartment  house,  which  has  an 
entrance  on  Thirteenth  Street  and  is  described  under  No.  179  Prospect  Park  ''est. 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos .  449-511) 

All  these  houses  are  two  stories  high,  with  full-height  bays,  and  are  crowned 
by  uniform  cornices  with  varying  details.    The  stoops  are  straight  or  L-shaped  and 
many  have  their  original  handrailings .    As  on  the  south  side  of  the  Street,  the 
facing  materials  include  brownstone,  redstone  and  limestone.    Members  of  the  Calder 
family  are  again  prominent  as  the  developers,  as  they  were  on  the  south  siae  o.  the 
street . 

No.  451  (449-: 53)  is  a  four-story  brick  apartment  house,  entered  on  13th 
Street.     It  is  described  under  No.  1215  Eighth  Avenue. 

Nos.  455-459.    These  three  houses  may  have  been  built  a  few  years  later  than 
the  rest  of  the  rows  on  this  street,  as  the  easternmost  of  the  three  has  a  bzy 
which  has  been  swept  forward  in  a  curve  to  meet  the  two-sided  terminal  bay  of  the 
westernmost  house  of  the  adjoining  row.    All  the  bays  are  full-height      The  curved 
one  at  No.  455  and  the  three-sided  one  at  No.  457  are  both  set  to  the  left  of  the 
doorways,  leaving  the  doorways  of  Nos.  457  and  459  paired.    In  their  overall  detai ] , 
these  three  houses  are  basically  neo-Italian  Renaissance,  while  their  rougn-taced 
stone  window  arches  and  L-shaped  stoops  hark  back  to  Romanesque  Revival  precedent. 

Nos    461-475.    This  row  of  ei°ht  neo-Italian  Renaissance  houses  was  begun  in 
June,  1897  for  Alexander  G.  Calder  by  his  son,  architect-builder  William  M.  Calder. 
No.  461  was  treated  as  a  typical  Park  Slope  end-type  house  with  two-sided  bay  If 
we  disregard  No.  461  in  this  row,  an  interesting  symmetry  appears  with  an  ABAAABA 
pattern,  in  which  the  "A"  house  has  a  three-sided  bay  and  the  »B"  house  a  curved 
bay     The  two  end  houses,  Nos.  461  and  475,  are  of  brownstone,  and  the  intervening 
houses  are  of  limestone.    At  the  richly  enframed  doorways  of  the  houses  with 
three-sided  bays,  are  pilasters,  supporting  entablatures  with  cornices  crowned  by 
small  arches  at  their  centers.    This  arch  theme  is  repeated,  at  even  smaller  scale, 
above  the  central  parlor  floor  windows  of  these  houses.    The  curved  bay  houses, 
although  simpler,  have  the  door  heads  carried  up  to  meet  carved  corbels,  which 
support  the  sills  of  the  windows  above  the  doorways.    The  carved  panels  beneath  the 
second  floor  windows  of  all  these  houses  are  further  evidence  of  the  Renaissance 
character  of  the  ornament.    nn  both  types  of  houses,  the  roof  cornices  are  supported 
on  console  brackets-  the  friezes  of  the   "A"  houses  have  foliate  ornament  and  those 
at  the  •'Bn  houses  have  swags,  further  emphasizing  the  underlying  symmetry  of  the 


row . 


Nos.  477-491.     Like  the  adjoining  row  to  the  west,  this  row  of  eight  houses 
was  begun  in  March,  1897,  for  Alexander  Calder  by  his  son,  architect-builder  illiam 
M.  Calder.    An  alternating  pattern  of  curved  and  three-sided  full-height  bays 
creates  a  flowing  rhythm  at  the  cornice  line,  but  here  swags  appear  on  the  friezes 
of  the  houses  with  three-sided  bays  and  foliate  ornament  on  those  with  curved  bays. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  influence  is  again  evident  in  the  detail  of  the  doorways, 
the  more  elaborate  ones  appearing  at  the  houses  with  three -sided  bays.  Carved 
panels  again  appear  beneath  the  second  floor  windows.     It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that    although  only  two  months  intervened  between  the  time  of  construction  ot  this 
row  and  the  row  to  the  west,  a  small  increase  was  reflected  in  the  cost  per  house 
in  the  later  ones  to  the  west. 

Nos.  493-503.    Different  in  appearance  from  the  rows  to  the  west,  princi- 
pally due  to  deep  brackets  at  the  roof  cornices,  these  six  houses  were  built  in 
1895-96  for  K.  M.  Hallum  and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Robert  Dixon. 
All  of  them  have  three-sided  bays  and  an  alternating  use  of  materials,  limestone 
and  brownstone,  to  lend  interest.     Engaged  Corinthian  columns  of  the  entJ*anc^s 
support  vertical  console  brackets,  which,  in  turn,  carry  the  cornice-slabs  above 
carved  lintels-neo-Italian  Renaissance  in  style.     Basement  entrances  have  been 
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This  block  is  rentable  for  its  feeling  of  ^^f^/^/^^^h^^if  lined 
as  a  distinct  neighborhood-  it  is  one  of  the  few  streets  in ^the  "^J*J* 
on  both  sides  by  low,  two-story  houses,  most  of  which  J-e^in.^"/"f^reet  have 
function  as  one-family  residences.    All  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street 
curved  or  three-sided  full-height  bays,  in  varying  ar rangements    «^ing  them  a 
rhythmical  undulation  at  the  cornice  line.    With  a  few  exc eP^^  "^^/^i^nces 
street,  these  rows  of  late  19th  century  neo-Classical  and  neo;?f  a""n"  'e"° ? ■  ^ 
were  developed  by  Alexander  G.  Calder,  father  of  Brooklyn  «chl"«;buj"e'2,1onia,n 
Musgrave  Calder,  who  had  developed  so  much  of  Twelfth  Street  and  Mos.  490-502  on 
this  street. 


SOUTH  SIDE    (Nos.  450-512) 


These  rows  of  basically  neo-Classical  houses  have  many  features  m  common 
and  extend  along  the  entire  length  of  the  block.    Survivals  from  the  Romanesque 
Revival  are  the  bands  of  rough-faced  stonework  beneath  the  parlor  floor  windows. 
By  contrast,  all  the  houses  have  classical  cornices,  carried  on  co^ole  brackets , 
and  many  have  swags  in  their  friezes.    All  of  the  houses  but  Nos -504-506  have 
straight  stoops,  and  all  retain  their  fine  original  iron  handrailings  and  yard 
railings     Three  types  of  stone  facing  are  used  in  these  rows,  including  limestone, 
brownstone  and  redsTone;  however,  except  in  one  of  the  rows,  their  use  is  quite  at 
random . 

No    450-458  is  the  site  occupied  by  the  John  W.  Kimball  School  (P.S.  No.  107). 
This  three-story,  brick  building,  with  playgrounds  on  both  sides  and  to  the  east, 
is  described  under  No.  1301-1323  Eighth  Avenue. 

Nos    460  and  462.    These  brownstones  were  built  as  a  pair  in  1897-98  by  owner- 
carpenter  '  Alexander  G.  Calder  and  were  designed  by  architect  ML balder.. 
No    460  has  a  full-height,  terminal,  two-sided  bay,  typical  of  the  end  buildin  s 
of  the  rows  in  the  Park  Slope  area.     It  is  neo-Italian  Renaissance  m  certain  of 
its  details;  its  mate,  No.  462,  with  full-height,  curved  bay,  is  more  nearly  neo- 
Classical  in  its  simplicity. 

Nos    464-482  form  a  row  of  ten  houses  with  smooth  wall  surfaces  and  simply 
enframed  doorways;  the  houses  are  very  similar  to  Nos.  460  and  462.    They  were 
built  for  Alexander  G.  Calder  in  1896  and  were  designed  by  his  son,  ParK  biope 
architect -builder  William  M.  Calder.    The  only  exceptions  to  the  rather severe 
neo-Classicism  of  this  row  are  the  doorways  of  Nos.  464    470  and  478,  which  have 
French  Renaissance  ornament  at  their  upper  halves.     If  house  No       4™J? 1  n* 
from  this  row,  an  interesting  symmetry  would  appear  in  an  AA BAAA BAA  pattern  in 
which  the  "A"  houses  have  three-sided  bays  and  the  "B»  houses  have  curved  bays 
There  is  also  a  pattern  of  symmetry  in  the  facing  stone  used,  whether  brownstone, 
redstone  or  limestone. 

Nos.  484-488.    This  little  group  of  three  brownstone  houses  has  a  three-sided 
bay  house  flanked  by  curved  bay  houses.    They  were  begun  in  1897  for  Alexander  o. 
Calder,  with  his  son,  William  M .  Calder,  as  architect-builder.    The  flanking 
are  basically  neo-Classical  in  style,  while  the  center  house,  No    43 6    echoes  the 
neo-Italian  Renaissance  design  to  be  found  across  the  street  at  .Jos. 

Nos    490-502  is  a  row  of  seven  neo-Classical  townhouses  with  alternating 
curved  and  three-sided  bays.    They  were  built  in  1896-97  by  owner-architect- 
builder  William  M.  Calder.    Here  he  has  repeated  the  French  Rena J«ance  theme  in 
the  detail  of  the  doorways  of  the  cuived  bay  houses.    The  house  types  are  in  regii 
lar  alternation. 

Nos.  504  and  506  are  a  symmetrical  pair  of  houses  with  fc"-heJ**' cu™* 
bays;  the  entrances  are  paired  together.     Built  in  the  1890s,  they  ^eneo-Ita  an 
Renaissance  in  detail.     At  their  arched  doorways  are  bo  d  co ^k^k^^s 
supporting  the  corbels  beneath  the  windows  of  the  second  floor.    Tnere  are  pilasters 
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provided  at  Nos .  493  and  497.    There  are  carved  panels  beneath  the  first  floor 
windows,  and  beneath  the  second  floor  windows  are  delicately  incised  panels,  which 
are  neo-Grec  in  style.    The  roof  cornices  display  neo-Classical  swags.    The  rounn- 
faced  stone  voussoirs  of  the  flat  arches  above  the  second  floor  windows    and  the 
rough-faced  stone  basement  and  stoop  walls  are  surviving  elements  from  the  Roman- 
esque Revival . 

No.  505-511  is  the  four-story  comer  apartment  house,  entered  from  Thirteenth 
Street  and  described  under  17G  Prospect  Park  West. 


*  *  * 


FOURTEENTH  STREET 


FOURTEENTH  STREET    Between  Eighth  Avenue  f,  Prospect  Park  "'est 

Fourteenth  Street  is  the  southernmost  east-west  street  in  the  Historic  Dis- 
trict     Like  Thirteenth  Street,  it  has  a  neighborhood  character  due  to  the  long 
rows  of  two-story  dwellings  facing  each  other.     It  is  only  at  the  eastern  end  of 
this  street  that  three  and  four-story  multiple  dwellings  make  their  appearance,  and 

eS         a  character  which  enhances  the  block^ronts.     It  differs  from  Thirteenth 
Street  in  that  all  the  one-family  residences  are  flush-fronted.    This  produces  a 
reposed,  uniforn  cornice  line  against  the  sky.    Stylistically    there  "  consider- 
ab?e  vacation,  ranging  from  the  Romanesque  Revival  to  ^™^!^'^ll£lt 
Renaissance.    It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that.m  general    this  street  was  but 
up  several  years  before  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  a  fact  ^ic\m*^ra"rl 
buted  to  its  proximity  to  the  more  commercial  circle  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  park,  where  Prospect  Park  West  and  Fifteenth  Street  intersect,  (now  Bartel 
Pritchard  Square) . 


SOUTH  SIDE     (Nos.  446-494) 


Most  of  the  one-family  houses  on  this  side  of  the  st^e^^^1"h3r0^18ht 
stoops  and  retain  their  original  metal  handrailmgs  and  yard  railings  Brown 
stone,  brick  and  limestone  fronts  appear  quite  at  random  except  in  the  row  at 
the  western  end,  where  the  materials  are  symmetrically  arranged    and  in  the  two 
famil>  houses  at  the  eastern  end,  which  have  bays  and  are  all  of  £l^*J»J- 
Except  for  the  eastern  row,  the  cornices  are  the  same  height  but  have  different 
ornament  in  accordance  with  the  varying  styles  of  the  rows. 

(The  four  apartment  houses,  west  of  No.  446,  are  outside  of  the  Historic 
District .) 

Nos    446-454  is  a  row  of  five  late  Romanesque  Revival  style  houses  built  in 
1394-95  for  Christopher  C.  Firth.    Although  they  belong  basically  to  the  same 
style,  each  has  a  distinguishable  modifying  characteristic:^  446  has  *  handsome 

the  first  floor,  completed  by  a  checkerboard  pattern  in  the  stonewor above  the 
front  door    and  No.  454  has,  at  the  second  floor,  an  interesting  "'i 
window,  which  is  Ro.ane.que  in  its  heavy  treatment.    Asynwtry  of  nater  als 
is  introduced  here,  with  one  central  limestone  house  flanked  on  either  side  oy 

browr.stones  . 
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Ho.  456  is  a  brownstone  house  which  was  built  in  1893  by  George Jo rga n  for 
.  Morgan  and  was  designed  by  architect  Albert  Ullrich.    This  example  of  late 
Romanesque  Revival  architecture  is  quite  striking  when  we  consider  tnar  raw 
the  very  year  of  the  classicizing  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.     It  should  also  be  noted 
that,  except  for  its  cornice,  it  is  practically  identical  to  Nos .  475 ana  OT 
the  north  side  of  the  street.    Here,  at  the  first  floor,  the  stonework  between 
the  segmental -arched  windows  and  doorway  consists  of  long  narrow  stones  o  to 
profile.    The  stones  between  the  deep  voussoirs  are  all  carried  up  to  a  t 
horizontal  bandcourse,  which  forms  the  sills  for  the  second-floor  windows .  cy 
contrast,  the  second  floor  stonework  is  smooth  ashlar,  except  for  the  common  orip 
molding  which  crowns  all  three  windows.    The  unusual  cornice  has  deep  Dracxets, 
with  evenly  spaced  small  squares  between  them. 

No.  450  was  begun  in  1892  for  F.  Klug  and  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect 
John  Koller.     It  is  even  more  retardataire  than  No.  456,  and,  except  for  its 
dentiled  and  foliate  cornice,  is  a  neo-Grec  design,  with  incised  linear  ornament 
at  the  window  lintels  and  at  the    eared'  door  lintel  carried  on  grooved  brackets. 

Nos.  460-464.    These  three  houses,  having  bracketed  cornices  in  common 
were  built  in  the  1890s,  like  their  neighbors  on  either  side.    They  all  display 
characteristics  of  the  late  Romanesque  Revival,  and,  except  for  their  door  entrame- 
ments,  are  extremely  simple  in  design.    They  achieve  variety  principally  through 
their  use  of  materials,  with  a  dark  colored  brick  at  No.  460,  brownstone  at  Mo. 
462  and  a  molded  brick  at  No.  464. 

Nos.  466  and  468.    This  pair  of  houses  was  built  in  1392  by  Brooklyn  owner- 
carpenter-architect  ".'illiara  Hawkins.    These  houses  are  of  brownstone  and  have 
similar  roof  cornices,  with  paired  sunbursts  in  the  fascias  between  brackets. 
Some  of  the  houses  in  the  longer  row  to  the  east,  built  by  the  same  owner,  are 
quite  similar  and  have  identical  cornices.    In  their  use  of  materials,  they  reflect 
the  late  Romanesque  Revival  tradition. 

Nos    470-480.    These  six  houses,  of  late  Romanesque  Revival  design,  are  of 
alternating  brick  and  brownstone,  and,  to  further  emphasize  this  difference  in 
materials,  the  brownstone  houses  have  sunburst  cornices  similar  to  those  at  Nos. 
466  and  468.    They  were  be<mn  in  1892  by  owner-carpenter -architect  '"illiam  Hawkins, 
who  lived  across  the  street  at  Mo.  449.  At  most  of  the  doorways,  cornice-slabs  are 
carried  on  brackets  above  pilasters.    That  of  No.  472  is  an  exception,  as  it  is 
carried  on  paired  colonettes,  which,  in  turn,  are  supported  on  corbels  set  at 
mid-height  of  the  doorway  Mo.  4S0  has  an  entablature  carried  on  pilasters.  he 
molded  brick  used  at  No.  47G  represents  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  material  and 
texture,    ^'o.  470  is  narrower  than  the  other  houses  in  this  row  and,  consequently, 
has  paired  windows  to  the  right  of  the  doorway. 

Nos.  482-494.    The  most  striking  features  to  be  noted  in  this  row  of  seven 
two-family  dwellings  are  the  alternating  curved  and  three-sided  bays,  the  low 
L-shaped  stoops  and  the  limestone  fronts.    These  houses  were  begun  in  1908  *or  the 
"rosoect  "ark  ''est  Realtv  Company  (Morris  Levy,  President)  and  were  desired  by 
Brooklyn  architect  Axel  Iledman    who  also  designed  buildings  in  the  Stuyvesant 
Heights  area.     In  style    the  details  show  the  influence  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
The 'alternating  bays  and  corresponding  cornice  lines  o*  these  three-story  buildings 
introduce  the  only  rhythmical  flow  in  this  otherwise  straight-lined  block'ront. 

(The  Sanders   'oving  Picture  Theatre,  east  of  'Jo.  494,  is  outside  of  the  his- 
toric Oistrict.) 

NORTH  SIDE     (Nos.  437-495) 


This  blockfront,  except  for  the  two  apartment  houses  at  the  eastern  end, 
has  a  low-lvin"  character  due  to  the  nrenonderance  of  two-story  houses.  Except 
*or  the  cabled 'oueen  ^ne  row  near  the  center,  the  houses  belong  basically  to  the 
^OT-anesoue  Revival  tradition  and  again  have  a  remarkably  uniform  cornice  line. 

Ml  but  'one  of  these  houses  have  straight  stoops,  and  most  of  them  retain  their 
fine  ori-inal  iron  handrailings ,  it  the  stoops.  and  their  yard  railings.    The  ma- 


terials  are  basically  brick  and  brownstone. 
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No.  437  is  a  playground  south  of  the  John  "'.  Kimball  School  (P.S.  107). 

Nos.  441-449.    This  row  was  built  in  1C90  bv  Brooklyn  owner-c?roenter- 
architect  William  ''awkins,  who  lived  at  No.  449.    These  five  houses,  and  Nos. 
467-471,  were  the  first  to  go  up  on  this  street.    They  are  of  brick  and  have 
brownstone  trim,  consisting  of  rough-faced  flat  arches  at  the  first  floor  and  base- 
ment, and  lintels  at  the  second,     "ith  their  bracketed  cornices,  they  were  built 
very  much  in  the  local  vernacular,  with  a  suggestion  of  7oranesque  Revival  influence 
in  the  rough-faced  character  of  the  brownstone  trim. 

No.  451  was  built  in  1391  by  owner-carpenter  William  Hawkins,  with  I'.B. 
Hawkins  as  architect.    This  house  is  quite  similar  to  the  row  to  the  west,  but  has, 
above  the  doorway,  a  neo-Grec  lintel  carried  on  small  grooved  brackets.     It  also 
has  a  different  roof  cornice,  with  more  widely  spaced  brackets,  and  the  whole 
house  is  slightly  taller  than  the  row  it  resembles. 

Nos.  453-461.    These  five  houses  were  built  in  1S91  for   'rs .  G.  F.  p,eatty 
and  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  G.  F.  Beatty.    They  are  quite  interesting 
architecturally,  having  only  one  large  window  opening  alongside  each  doorway; 
these  window  openings  are  subdivided  with  various  arrangements  of  nul lions  and,  in 
most  cases,  transom  bars.    The  cornice,  with  frankly  projecting  rafter  ends,  is 
set  above  an  unusual  frieze,  which  is  formed  by  a  nattem  of  alternating  lioht 
and  dark  brick  headers.     In  style    they  are  a  very  free  version  of  late  Romanesque 
Revival.     A  slender  cornice  crowns  the  rough-faced  brownstone  first  floor; 
it  becomes  the  cornice  slab  at  the  doorways,  where  it  is  carried  on  shallow  orna- 
mented stone  brackets.    The  upper  floors,  by  contrast,  are  of  molded  brick,  with 
horizontal  bands  of  smooth  brick  set  between  every  third  course.    The  carved  stone 
lintels  above  the  parlor  floor  windows  provide  further  ornamentation.    There  is  an 
interesting  range  of  brick  colors,  with  orange  at  Nos.  453,  455  and  461 ,  and  gray 
at  Nos.  457  and  459. 

Nos.  463-471.    Creating  the  one  picturesque  note  in  this  otherwise  severely 
horizontal  blockfront,  these  five  houses  were  designed  in  the  °ueen  Anne  style. 
The  row  was  built  for  Christopher  C.  Firth  in  1390-91  and  was  desired  by 
nrooklyn  architect        0.  Tait.    These  brick  houses  are  symmetrically  arranged, 
making  an  ABABA  pattern,     high  gables  face  the  street  at  Nos.  465  and  469,  the 
houses,  while  the  ' A    houses  are  kept  lower  with  parapets,  seen  in  original 
form  at  No.  471.    The  gabled    B    houses  have  round-arched  entranceways  and  wide 
segmental -arched  parlor  windows,  with  central  millions  and  stained  glass  above 
the  transom  bars.    The  designs  of  the  cables  reflect  the  Flemish  Renaissance  in- 
fluence.    No.  465  has  its  original  sea-wave  cresting  above  the  scalloped  slate  roof 
behind  the  gable  and  has  diminutive  quoins  of  molded  brick  defining  its  width, 
arches  of  all  the  windows  in  the  row  have  rough-faced  stone  voussoirs.    The  curvi 
linear  ironwork  of  the  handrai lings  at  the  stoops  and  the  latticework    of  the  yard 
railings  are  notable. 

No.  473  was  begun  for  owner  Christopher  C.  Firth  in  1392.     It  is  the  only 
house  on  this  side  of  the  street  with  an  L-shaped  stoop  and  three  stories.  The 
third  story  is  an  addition    the  house  was  probably  once  crowned  by  a  cornice 
at  the  termination  of  the  rough-faced  stonework  of  the  wall.     In  style,  this  painted 
bro'^nstone  is  a  nodified  version  of  French  Renaissance  design,  as  may  be  seen  at 
the  doorway  and  in  the  richly  carved  band  of  stonework  above  it.  extending  the  width 
of  the  house.     Orip  molc'in^s  crown  the  wide  frames  of  smooth  stonework  at  the 
second  floor  windows. 

Nos.  475-487.    This  row  of  seven  houses  is  the  longest  on  the  blockfront. 
It  has  two  and  one-half  story    stone-faced  houses.     They  were  built  in  the  early 
1390s.  and  Nos.  475  and  4S5  in  this  row  are  almost  identical  to  No.  456  across  the 
street,  which  was  built  in  1393.    They  are  retardataire  in  retaining  many  elements 
of  Romanesque  Revival  design  at  this  date.    The  ^ost  striking  feature  of  these 
houses  is  to  be  found  in  the  fascia  boards  below  the  roof  cornices:     each  of  these 
has  three  small  rectangular  windows,  separated  by  short  stubby  piers  which  are 
carried  on  corbels  and  appear  to  support  the  cornice.     Nos.  475  and  485  have  de- 
tails which  are  fully  described  under  No.  456  and  include  segmental -arched  openings 
at  the  first  floors,  and  bold  voussoirs.     "o.  477  has  arched  oneninzs  it  the  first 
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floor  and,  at  the  second  floor,  a  remarkable  triple  window,  set  under  an  arch  with 
a  flat  top.    Capping  the  wide  enfraraenent  of  this  window,  is  a  drip  molding, 
which  ends,  at  its  base,  in  impost  blocks  of  unusual  design.     Beside  the  arched 
doorway  of  No.  479  is  an  arched  double  window  with  flattened  top  section*  the  two 
square-headed  windows  at  the  second  floor  are  embraced  by  a  wide  drip  molding 
terminated  on  carved  bosses.    No.  481  has  arched  openings  at  first  and  second 
floors,  and  Nos.  483  and  487  have  square-headed  windows  and  doorways. 

Ho.  439  is  a  four-story  neo-Classical  apartment  house  of  brick,  with  lime- 
stone at  the  first  floor.    It  was  built  in  1904  by  William  ft.  Calder,  who  had 
developed  so  much  of  Twelfth  Street    and  it  was  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect 
Thomas  Bennett.    The  front  facade  consists  of  two  wide,  swell -front  bays.  These 
enframe  a  narrow,  central  stair  tower  above  an  entrance  porch  that  has  Ionic 
columns  and  is  surmounted  by  a  low  balustrade.    This  central  section  is  carried  up 
above  the  cornice  line.    The  top  floor  is  given  emphasis  through  the  introduction 
of  round-arched  windows.    At  the  bold  roof  cornice,  carried  on  console  brackets,  is 
a  frieze  with  swags. 

No.  491-495  is  a  large  four-story  comer  apartment  house  of  brick,  which  is 
described  under  Ho.  186  Prospect  Park  'Vest.     It  is  entered  fron  Fourteenth  Street. 
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The  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  recognizes  that  the  needs  of  the 
churches  in  the  Park  Slope  Historic  District  may  change  m  the  years  ane  • 
By  this  designation  it  is  not  intended  to  freeze  the  ProPertl^r^S/a^erattons 
in  their  present  state  for^Tl  time  and  thus  prevent  future  »PPr^"»"sa^e^10n 
needed  by  the  churches  for  all  their  buildings.    The  Commission  Relieves  it 
the  obligation  and,  indeed,  it  has  the  desire  to  cooperate  with  owners  i 
Historic  Districts  who  may  wish  to  make  changes  in  their  propert  es  to  ™eet  We 
current  and  future  needs.    This  attitude  reflects  the  Coinnission  s  endor sement 
of  the  view  that  Landmarks  are  often  successfully  preserved  through  active 
beneficial  use. 

The  Landmarks  Preservation  Law  contains  many 
in  Historic  Districts.    The  Commission  is  already  "orkingHith  owners  ction 
make  changes  in  their  properties  and  has  given  many  "TO*™"'    h       he  churches  in 
the  Commission  wishes  to  state  at  this  time  that  it  recogn  zes  that  t 
the  Park  Slope  Historic  District  may  want  to  erect         ^^Sa°"0  „ish  f0  make 
in  the  future.    The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  ^^i^1?°oks  forwnrd 
exterior  alterations  to  their  existing  buildings.    ™e  desire  t0  erect 

to  working  with  the  representatives  of  these  churches their  existing 
new  buildings  on  their  grounds  or  to  make  exterior  alterations  on 

buildings. 

FCTiag;  -MID  DESIGNATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history,  ^"chitecture  and 
other  Matures  of  this  area,  the  landmarks  Preservation  ^ 

of  these  factors,  to  constitute  a  distinct  section  of  the  City. 


in  planning,  that  tnis  aeveiupwui  ™*  -  ";"rrh«  and  other  structures 

aspirations  of  its  residents,  that  the  houses^ churches  ^  ^  a; 

provide . 
tecture 
Second  Empi 

examples  of  Romanesque  Revival  houses    tne  IZncV'  neo-Classical ,  neo- 

outsianding  in  the  country;  followed  by  the ^-"^j/^^  of  the 
Federal  and  neo-Georgian ,  representing  the  last  great  wave  f  its  dis tin- 

District  after  the  turn -of- the -century •  and,  f inally ,  lhf  De  planned ,  honogeneous 
guished  architecture  and  its  special  character  as  ^."^f^^^ich  continues 
community,  it  is  an  outstanding  Historic  District  within  the  City 
to  attract  new  residents. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  63  of  the  Charter  o^the 
City  of  New  York  and  Chapter  8-A  of  the  Administrative  Code  °^  District  the 

York,  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  «?»^"e»"nJ"~he  property  bounded 
Park  Slope  Historic  District,  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  eastern  property 

by  the  southern  property  line  of  446  through    W    «h     "rt.  the  e 
line  of  494  14th  Street  ,  14t» -  Street     rosp       ^^he^Irn  property  line 
nnd  northern  property  lines  of  6Q^  lOtn  street, 
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of  691  10th  Street,  the  eastern  property  line  of  572  9th  Street,  9th  Street, 
Prospect  Park  West,  4th  Street,  the  eastern  property  lines  of  597  4th  Street,  the 
eastern  property  line  of  634  3rd  Street,  3rd  Street,  the  eastern  property  line  o. 
631  3rd  Street,  the  southern  property  lines  of  646  and  648  2nd  Street  and  of  65 
Prospect  Park  West,  Prospect  Park  West,  1st  Street,  the  eastern  property  line  of 
567  1st  Street,  part  of  the  southern  and  the  eastern  property  lines  of  316  Garfield 
Place,  Garfield  Place,  the  eastern  property  line  of  323  Garfield  Place,  part  of 
the  southern  property  line  of  54  Montgomery  Place,  the  southern  property  lines  of 
56  through  60  Montgomery  Place  and  of  32  Prospect  Park  West,  Prospect  Park  West, 
Montgomery  Place,  part  of  the  eastern  property  line  of  59  Montgomery  Place,  the 
southern  property  line  of  25  Prospect  Park  West,  Prospect  Park  West,  part  of  the 
northern  property  line  of  13  Prospect  Park  West,  the  eastern  property  line  of  946 
President  Street,  President  Street,  the  eastern  property  line  of  953  President 
Street,  the  northern  property  lines  of  953  through  947  President  Street,  the 
northern  and  part  of  the  western  property  lines  of  945  President  Street,  the 
northern  property  line  of  943  President  Street,  part  of  the  eastern  and  the 
northern  property  lines  of  941  President  Street,  the  northern  property  lines  of 
939  through  933  President  Street,  the  eastern  property  line  of  902  Union  Street, 
Union  Street,  the  eastern  property  lines  of  71  through  63  8th  Avenue,  the  southern 
property  lines  of  264  through  276  Berkeley  Place,  the  eastern  property  line  of  276 
Berkeley  Place,  Berkeley  Place,  the  eastern  property  lines  of  49  through  27  8th 
Avenue,  Lincoln  Place,  Plaza  Street,  the  northern  property  line  of  5  Plaza  Street, 
8th  Avenue,  St.  Johns  Place,  the  eastern  property  line  of  217  St.  Johns  Place,  the 
northern  property  lines  of  217  through  179  St.  Johns  Place,  part  of  the  northern 
property  line  of  31-35  7th  Avenue,  the  eastern  property  line  of  29  7th  Avenue,  the 
eastern  property  line  of  146  Sterling  Place,  Sterling  Place,  the  eastern  property 
lines  of  19  through  13  7th  Avenue,  the  northern  property  line  of  13  7th  Avenue, 
7th  Avenue,  Park  Place,  the  eastern  property  line  of  133  Park  Place,  the  northern 
property  lines  of  133  through  95  Park  Place,  the  western  property  line  of  95  Park 
Place,  Park  Place,  the  western  and  part  of  the  northern  property  lines  of  the 
stable  (90  Park  Place) ,  the  southern  property  line  of  the  stable  (90  Park  Place) , 
part  of  the  western  property  line  of  92  Park  Place,  the  southern  property  lines  of 
92  through  144  Park  Place,  the  western  property  lines  of  18  through  24  7th  Avenue, 
Sterling  Place,  the  western  property  line  of  130  Sterling  Place,  the  western  prop- 
erty line  of  34  7th  Avenue,  part  of  the  northern  property  line  of  139  St.  Johns 
Place,  the  northern  property  lines  of  137  through  93  St.  Johns  Place,  the  eastern 
property  lines  of  143  through  135  6th  Avenue,  Sterling  Place,  the  western  property 
lines  of  128  through  146  6th  Avenue,  St.  Johns  Place,  the  western  property  lines 
of  148  through  168  6th  Avenue,  Lincoln  Place,  6th  Avenue,  Berkeley  Place,  the 
western  property  lines  of  188  through  192-A  6th  Avenue,  the  southern  property 
line  of  192-A  6th  Avenue,  6th  Avenue,  the  southern  property  line  of  199  6th  Avenue, 
part  of  the  western  and  the  southern  property  lines  of  100  Berkeley  Place,  the 
southern  property  lines  of  102  through  156  Berkeley  Place,  part  of  the  southern 
property  line  of  158  Berkeley  Place,  the  southern  property  line  of  86  7th  Avenue, 
7th  Avenue,  the  southern  property  line  of  87  7th  Avenue,  the  western  property 
line  of  865  Union  Street,  Union  Street,  the  western  and  part  of  the  southern  prop- 
erty lines  of  820  Union  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  833  President  Street. 
President  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  828  President  Street,  the  western 
property  line  of  749  Carroll  Street,  Carroll  Street,  the  western  property  line  of 
776  Carroll  Street,  the  western  property  lines  of  8  through  22  Polhemus  Place, 
part  of  the  northern  and  the  western  property  lines  of  24  Polhemus  Place,  the 
western  property  line  of  219  Garfield  Place,  Garfield  Place,  the  western  and  part 
of  the  southern  property  lines  of  214  Garfield  Place,  the  western  property  line  of 
465  1st  Street,  1st  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  460  1st  Street,  part  of 
the  northern  and  the  western  property  lines  of  507  2nd  Street,  2nd  Street,  the 
western  property  line  of  516A-516  2nd  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  509  3rd 
Street,  3rd  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  516  3rd  Street,  the  western  prop- 
erty line  of  465  4th  Street,  4th  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  486  4th 
Street,  the  southern  property  lines  of  486  through  504  4th  Street,  the  eastern 
property  line  of  504  4th  Street,  4th  Street,  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  northern 
property  lines  of  513  4th  Street,  the  eastern  property  line  of  562  3rd  Street, 
3rd  Street,  8th  Avenue,  the  southern  property  line  of  225-227  8th  Avenue,  the 
western  property  line  of  581  3rd  Street,  3rd  Street,  the  western  property  line 
of  592  3rd  Street,  the  northern  and  western  property  lines  of  539  4th  Street, 
4th  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  528  4th  Street,  the  western  property 
line  of  557  5th  Street,  5th  Street,  8th  Avenue,  6th  Street,  the  western  property 
line  of  590  6th  Street,  part  of  the  northern  property  line  of  571  7th  Street,  the 
northern  property  lines  of  569  through  553  Seventh  Street,  the  western  property 
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line  of  553  7th  Street,  7th  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  550  7th  Street, 
the  western  property  line  of  511  8th    Street,  8th  Street,  the  western  property 
line  of  502  8th  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  519  9th  Street,  9th  Street, 
the  western  property  line  of  526  9th  Street,  part  of  the  western  property  line  of 
643  10th  Street,  the  northern  -^rorerty  lines  o*  641  through  631-633  10th  Street, 
8th  Avenue,  10th  Street,  the  western  and  part  of  the  southern  property  lines  of 
642  10th  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  583  11th  Street,  11th  Street,  the 
western  property  line  of  584  11th  Street,  part  o^  the  northern  property  line  of 
479  12th  Street,  the  northern  property  line  of  1113  8th  Avenue,  8th  Avenue, 
14th  Street,  the  western  property  line  of  446  14  Street. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRATA 

page 

6, 

par. 

3, 

line] 

, 

read p  agan. .. instead  of  Fagen. 

page 

10, 

par. 4, 

line 

1. 

read  school ...  instead  of  School. 

page 

18, 

par. 

3, 

line 

8, 

read  ashlar. .. instead  of  sshlar. 

page 

18, 

par. 

4, 

1  ine 

8 

read  is... instead  of  are. 

page 

21, 

par. 

6, 

line 

5 

read  served  as  the ...  instead  of  served  the. 

page 

25, 

par. 

1. 

1  ine 

5, 

read  symbolical ...  instead  of  symbolica. 

page 

25, 

par . 

5. 

line 

10, 

read  supported ...  instead  of  support. 

page 

27, 

par. 

2, 

line 

6, 

read  combination. .. instead  of  co  bination. 

page 

27, 

par. 

5, 

line 

13, 

read  design. . .deisgn. 

Page 

30, 

par. 

4, 

line 

1, 

read  two. .. instead  of  tho. 

page 

32, 

par. 

4, 

line 

1. 

read  No.  32... instead  of  (No.  32). 

page 

37, 

par. 

li 

1  ine 

U, 

read    handsome. .. instead  of  handso. 

page 

37, 

par. 

2, 

line 

4, 

read  Parf itt ...  instead  of  Farfitt. 

page 

37, 

par. 

2, 

line 

6, 

read  f ramements instead  of  framements. 

page 

38, 

par. 

3, 

line 

6, 

read  pediments,  in  this  house  of  1900, ...  instead  of 

pediments  a. 

page 

42, 

par. 

2, 

line 

6, 

read  1860s.     ...instead  of  1862. 

page 

42, 

par. 

4, 

line 

?, 

read  Thomas  H.     ...instead  of  Thomas  A.. 

page 

42, 

par. 

6, 

1  ine 

10, 

read  panels. .. instead  panel. 

page 

46, 

par. 

2, 

1  ine 

2, 

read  1887-88. .. instead  of  1187-88. 

page 

46, 

par. 

3, 

line 

2, 

read  52-54. .. instead  of  52-52. 

page 

46, 

par. 

7, 

line 

3, 

read  Doherty ...  instead  of  Dougherty. 

page 

50, 

par. 

5, 

1  ine 

3, 

read  921-941 ...  instead  of  927-941. 

page 

52, 

par. 

1, 

line 

10, 

read  ref lect ...  instead  of  presage. 

page 

53, 

par. 

4, 

line 

12, 

read  Colonial  feature. .. instead  of  Colonial  Revival 

feature. 

page 

59, 

par. 

3, 

line 

5, 

read  Soloan,  Jr , . . . ins tead  of  Sloane. 

page 

60, 

par. 

3, 

line 

4, 

read  Pohlman. .. instead  of  Pohlmann. 

page 

61, 

par. 

4, 

1  ine 

3, 

read  Delaney. .. instead  of  Delany. 

page 

62, 

par. 

4, 

line 

1, 

read  northwest ...  instead  of  northeast. 

page 

67, 

par. 

2, 

line 

1. 

read  J.H.     ...instead  of  N.H.. 

page 

/U, 

par. 

4, 

1  ine 

n 

*■ , 

t  a  a  A     non-Fori  p  r  o  1            i  nsf  AflH     nf     Fp  H  ^  Tfl  1 
1  C  a  U     UCU     rCUcIfll*  •  •i.UOlCaU     U  i  icuciai.- 

page 

72, 

par. 

5, 

line 

6, 

read  street,. .. instead  of  streets. 

page 

74, 

par. 

1. 

line 

1, 

read  complemented  by  an... instead  of  complemented. 

page 

74, 

par. 

5, 

line 

4, 

read  eave-line  is  interrupted. .. instead  of  eave-line 

interrupted . 

page 

75, 

par. 

3, 

line 

6, 

read  and  is  approached ...  instead  of  and  approached. 

page 

76, 

par. 

3, 

1  ine 

5, 

read  Bros.  Yet ...  instead  of  Bro6  yet. 

page 

77,  . 

par. 

2, 

line 

4, 

read  Renaissance  style  has ...  ins tead  of  Renaissance 
has. 

page 

77, 

par. 

3, 

1  ine 

8, 

read  up  to  the. .. instead  of  up  the. 

page 

78, 

par. 

4, 

line 

4, 

read  Philip  I.  Cootey. .. instead  of  Philip  J.  Cooty. 

page 

87, 

par . 

6, 

line 

6, 

read  828-844. .. ins tead  of  828-948. 

page 

99, 

par. 

4, 

1  ine 

2, 

read  Donnellon. .. instead  of  Donnellow. 

page 

106, 

par. 

4, 

line 

11, 

read  designs. .. instead  of  designs,. 

page 

110, 

par. 

7, 

line 

2. 

read  Mowbray ...  instead  of  Mowbrey. 

page 

117, 

par. 

1. 

line 

1, 

read  house  (No.  588-598) ...  instead  of  house. 

page 

120, 

par. 

3, 

line 

2, 

read  Brooklyn. .. instead  of  Rooklyn. 

page 

124, 

par. 

4, 

line 

8, 

read  harmonize ...  ins tead  of  harmonizes. 

page 

126, 

par. 

1. 

1  ine 

1, 

read  those. .. instead  of  thosw. 

page 

132, 

par. 

2, 

line 

1, 

read  four-story  apartment ...  instead  of  four-story 

brick  apartment. 

page 

133, 

par. 

4, 

1  ine 

U, 

read  fleur-de-lis. .. instead  of  fleur  de  lys. 

page 

136, 

par. 

2, 

1  ine 

6, 

read  more ...  instead  of  merely. 

page 

137, 

par. 

1, 

line 

9, 

read  who  later  developed ...  instead  of  who  had 

developed . 

page 

137, 

par. 

L, 

line 

9, 

read  and  also  developed  Nos . 490-502 ...  instead  of 

and  Nos.  490-502. 

pagel38, 

par. 

8, 

line 

5, 

read  columns  at. ..instead  of  columns  of. 

page 

32, 

par. 

4, 

1  ine 

4, 

read  George  P.  Chappell ...  instead  of  George  W.. 

page 

94, 

par. 

i, 

line 

2, 

read  Lawrence  B.  Valk. .. instead  of  Vaulk. 

page 

iii, 

par. 

4, 

1  ine 

15, 

read  marshes ...  instead  of  marches. 

page 

iv, 

par. 

3, 

1  ine 

16, 

read  redefined  ...  instead  of  red fined. 

